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FRANCISCAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
PRE-REFORMATION  IRELAND 

(Part  III) 

By  Rev.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M. 

The  Bell-tower 

bell-tower  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  Franciscan 
architecture,  distinguishing  it  both  from  Franciscan  architecture  in 
other  countries  and,  with  certain  qualifications  to  be  mentioned  later,  from 
all  the  other  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  this  country.  Over  three  centuries 
ago  Father  Donagh  Mooney  had  already  commented  on  the  distinctive 
Irish  Franciscan  tower.  Speaking  of  the  one  at  Drogheda  he  describes  it 
as  ‘ built  of  finely  dressed  limestone,  strong  and  lofty,  of  which  kind  are 
many  of  the  campaniles  of  our  friaries  in  Ireland,  which  I consider  to 
be  peculiar  to  that  province,  because  I have  not  seen  the  like  in  other 
provinces.’ 

The  characteristic  Irish  Franciscan  tower  is  tall  and  slender,  subtly 
and  gracefully  battered,  and  springs  from  a pair  of  cross-walls  erected  at 
the  junction  of  nave  and  choir.  It  does  not  fill  the  whole  width  of  the 
church.  It  rises  through  the  roof,  two  or  three  or  four  storeys  above  the 
level  of  the  wall-plates  of  the  church,  and  is  surmounted  by  embattled 
parapets.  The  storeys  are  lit  by  narrow  lights,  but  the  lights  in  the  belfry 
itself  are  larger  than  the  rest.  String  courses,  single  and  double,  are 
common.  The  cross-walls  stand  five  to  nine  feet  apart  and  are  pierced  by 
archways  providing  communication  between  nave  and  choir.  They  are 
joined  by  a pair  of  walls  to  north  and  south  of  the  archways,  which  are 
Hib.,  VI,  28-9. 
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similarly  pierced  and  which  support  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
tower.  The  upper  portions  of  many  towers  have  suffered  dilapidation  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  but  one  finds  surviving  examples  of  approximately 
fifty,  sixty,  sixty-five,  seventy,  seventy-five,  eighty,  eighty-five  and  ninety 
feet  in  height,  measuring  from  ground  level  either  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  or  to  the  top  of  the  present  remains.  Claregalway,  Moyne,  Quin, 
and  Waterford  are  higher  than  the  average.  Carrick-on-Suir,  Dromahaire, 
Kilkenny,  and  Sherkin  are  lower,  but  Sherkin  was  originally  somewhat 
higher,  while  Dromahaire  may  never  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
originally  intended.  Permission  granted  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  in  1482  for  the 
building  of  two  churches  and  friaries  for  the  Irish  Observants  specifically 
insists  on  low  belfry  towers,  cum  . . . campanilibus  humilibus',^^^  but  we 
are  unable  to  point  definitely  to  any  two  comparatively  low  towers  that 
might  have  been  built  in  virtue  of  this  permission.  Kilcullen  was  probably 
one  of  them,  but  its  tower  no  longer  stands.  About  eighteen  years  after 
it  fell,  while  the  memory  of  it  still  remained,  it  was  described  as  ‘ a 
beautiful  steeple  ’.2®“  The  other  could  have  been  Enniscorthy  or  Roscrea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  typical  Irish  Franciscan  tower  thus  differs, 
first,  from  the  tiny  bell-turrets  of  the  continental  Franciscan  churches, 
secondly,  from  the  polygonal  belfries  with  light,  elegant  lanterns  of  the 
English  Franciscans,  thirdly,  from  the  heavy,  squat  towers  of  the  Irish 
Cistercians,  and  fourthly,  from  the  round  and  other  defensive  towers  of 
ancient  Ireland. 

Twenty-four  pre-reformation  towers  still  stand,  altered  doubtless  more 
than  once  and  to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
nevertheless,  remaining  substantially  the  same  since  their  first  erection. 
One  or  two,  as  we  shall  see,  may  have  been  built  with  an  eye  to  defence, 
safe  storage,  and  retreat  in  times  of  war,  rather  than  as  belfries.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  was  planned  with  a thought  for  the  aesthetic  sen- 
sibilities they  would  serve  as  well  as  the  day-to-day  utilities  they  would 
provide.  Munster  with  thirteen  has  more  than  the  other  three  provinces 
combined.  Connaught  has  five  and  Leinster  four,  while  Ulster  has  only 
one.  The  only  one  situated  near  the  east  coast  is  Dundalk.  Those  farthest 
north  are  Moyne,  Dromahaire,  Cavan,  and  Dundalk.  The  complete  list 
is  as  follows;  Adare,  Ardfert,  Buttevant  (the  northern  one  known  as 
Caislean  Caoimhin),  Carrick-on-Suir,  Castledermot,  Cavan,  Claregalway, 
Clonmel,  Dromahaire,  Dundalk,  Ennis,  Galbally,  Kilconnell,  Kilcrea, 
Kilkenny,  Moyne,  Muckross,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  Roscrea,  Ross,  Sher- 
kin, Timoleague,  Waterford.  We  know  of  many  others  that  formerly 
existed:  Askeaton,  Buttevant  (the  one  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir), 
Carrickfergus,  Cashel,  Cork,  Donegal,  Drogheda,  Enniscorthy,  Galway, 
Kilcullen,  Kildare,  Limerick,  Lislaughtin,  Monaghan,  New  Ross,  Trim, 
Wexford,  and  Youghal,  while  there  is  some  little  evidence  for  ones  at 

^^^Bullariiim  Franciscanum,  n.s.,  Ill,  no.  1581.  The  omission  of  spires  may  be 
connected  with  this  ordinance,  in  order  to  keep  the  towers  lowly. 

290Austin  Cooper’s  diary,  quoted  in  Jn.  Kildare  Arch.  Soc.,  Ill  (1901),  307. 
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Killeigh  and  Stradbally.  The  present  bell-tower  at  Wexford,  which  bears 
some  general  resemblance  to  the  usual  Irish  Franciscan  towers,  was  built 
only  in  the  nineteenth  century,  does  not  embody  any  part  of  the  old 
tower,  and  does  not  even  occupy  the  same  site.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
tower  at  Askeaton  fell  some  short  time  before  1830,  Buttevant  in  1814, 
Cashel  in  1757,  Enniscorthy  in  1839,  Kilcullen  in  1764,  Lislaughtin  about 
1870,  while  the  one  at  New  Ross  was  pulled  down  about  1732.  Some  of 
the  others,  for  example,  Carrickfergus,  Cork,  and  Monaghan,  were  de- 
molished in  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century.  There  are  a few 
friary  churches  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  existed  any  sort 
of  substantial  stone  belfy-tower,  for  example,  Armagh,  Bantry,  Kilnalahan, 
Nenagh,  and  Wicklow.  Some  of  the  smaller,  poorer  churches  may  have 
contented  themselves  with  a modest  timber  steeple  or  with  a bell-gable. 

Before  commenting  on  some  aspects  of  those  surviving  towers  that 
can  still  be  studied  leisurely  and  exhaustively  on  the  spot,  let  us  re- 
capitulate what  can  be  learned  from  old  maps,  sketches,  and  descriptions, 
about  those  that  no  longer  survive.^®^  The  map  of  Carrickfergus,  c.  1540, 
shows  a lofty,  battered  tower  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir,  terminating 
in  a long,  slender  spire,  and  surmounted  by  a large  Jerusalem  cross.  No 
openings  appear  in  the  walls.  The  sketch  of  c.  1610  shows  a totally 
different  type  of  tower,  but  one  more  like  the  usual  Franciscan  one.  It  is 
square  or  oblong  in  plan,  has  an  embattled  parapet,  and  several  windows. 
Adjoining  it  is  what  seems  to  be  a stairs  turret,  but  it  is  represented  as 
being  almost  as  large  as  the  tower  itself.  This,  however,  may  be  just  an 
error  due  to  bad  draughtsmanship. 

The  map  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  c.  1563,  gives  what  may  be  a representa- 
tion at  that  date  of  the  friary  of  Stradbally.  It  shows  a moderate-sized 
tower  of  the  normal  type  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the  church  at  the 
junction  of  nave  and  choir.  The  same  map  shows  some  buildings  at 
Killeigh,  the  most  extensive  of  which  may  represent  the  Franciscan  friary. 
There  is  a sort  of  tapering  tower,  resembling  a round  tower,  at  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  what  look  like  twin  turrets  or  towers  at  the  other, 
but  we  would  be  foolhardy  to  trust  this  sketch-map  in  matters  of  detail. 

The  sketch-map  of  Monaghan,  c.  1590,  shows  a squarish  tower  not 
much  higher  than  the-  ridge  of  the  church  roof  adjoining  what  seems  the 
north  wall  of  the  church,  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  middle.  It  has  a battle- 
mented,  overhanging  parapet  capped  by  a pyramidal  roof  surmounted  by 
a cross.  There  are  two  storeys.  Four  openings  are  shown,  two  in  a vertical 
series  in  the  north  wall,  and  two  more  in  the  west  wall,  but  none  of  them 
is  higher  than  the  roof-ridge  of  the  church.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  base  of  the  parapet,  no  string  course  appears.  The  battlements  are 
unstepped. 


29iReferences  already  given  in  the  section  on  the  sources  of  our  information  will 
not  usually  be  repeated  in  this  section. 
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Galway  friary  was  sketched  in  1583,  1592,  1625,  and  1651.  Although 
there  are  several  discrepancies,  as  well  as  differences  due  to  the  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  the  intervening  years,  a comparative  study  of  them 
yields  a considerable  amount  of  information.  As  regards  the  tower,  it 
was  capped  by  a long  spire  surmounted  either  by  a cross  alone  or  by  an 
orb  and  cross.  It  was  rather  tall,  slightly  battered,  had  an  embattled 
parapet,  and  stood  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir.  Some  windows  are 
shown. 

Limerick  is  shown  on  a map  of  c.  1590  with  a tall  tower,  round 
rather  than  square  or  oblong  in  plan,  with  embattled  parapet,  a semi- 
circular archway  on  the  west  side,  and  what  looks  like  a turret  adjoining 
it  to  the  north.  No  windows  or  courses  appear. 

Youghal  is  variously  represented  in  different  sketches  and  maps.  One 
of  c.  1580  shows  a fairly  tall,  slender  tower  with  a turret  at  one  corner, 
and  on  the  side  facing  the  spectator  five  narrow  lights  and  two  string 
courses."®-  A view  of  1585  is  less  illuminating.  It  shows  some  crumbling 
ruins  of  church  and  tower.^®^  The  picture  of  c.  1600  in  Pacata  Hibernia 
shows  a slender,  moderate-sized  tower  with  battlemented  parapet  and  a 
long  tapering  spire,  whose  base  covers  only  about  a half  or  a third  of  the 
roof  area  of  the  tower.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  orb  and  cross,  over  which 
is  a weather-vane  or  a flag.  Several  windows  are  shown.  The  tower  appears 
to  stand  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir. 

A royal  commission  in  February  1541  had  advised  that  church  and 
tower  at  Cork  be  thrown  down,  yet  we  find  the  tower  still  appearing  on 
maps  of  c.  1585  and  1600.  It  is  square  or  oblong  in  plan,  of  low  or 
moderate  size,  with  embattled  parapets,  and  without  a spire.  The  1600 
map  shows  a double  string  course  under  the  parapet,  two  windows  in  a 
horizontal  series  in  the  east  wall  a little  above  the  level  of  the  roof-ridge, 
and  a cross  on  the  roof;  but  that  of  1585  has  none  of  these  features.  The 
1600  map  also  gives  the  impression  of  a tower  adjoining  the  church  on 
its  west  side,  while  that  of  1585,  and  probably  with  greater  reason, 
represents  it  rising  through  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir. 
It  also  shows  the  round-headed  archway  under  it  leading  into  the  choir. 

Hardly  any  architectural  evidence  remains  for  the  existence  of  a 
tower  at  Askeaton,  but  the  late  sixteenth  century  sketch  published  in 
Pacata  Hibernia  shows  a typical  Franciscan  square  or  oblong  tower  with 
embattled  parapets,  a turret  within  the  south-east  angle,  a double  string 
course  under  the  parapets,  and  another  double  string  course  under  the  tall, 
narrow  windows  of  the  top  storey.  In  the  next  highest  storey  there  is 
another  series  of  windows,  evidently  one  for  each  wall.  A doorway  in 
the  south  wall  provided  access  from  the  roof.  The  tower  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  usual  position  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir. 

-92Reproduced  in  JRSAI,  X (1868-9),  facing  p.  469. 

293Reproduced  in  JRSAI,  III  (1854-5),  p.  331. 
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There  are  good  representations  of  the  tower  at  Buttevant  before  it 
fell, and,  provided  the  artists  did  not  allow  themselves  a certain  amount 
of  licence  to  embellish  their  pictures  according  to  their  tastes,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  ornate  than  the  other  friary  towers  we  know  of. 
It  was  a solid,  fairly  lofty  structure,  occupying  the  full  width  of  the 
church,  and  had  embattled  parapets,  a two-light  window  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  upper  storey,  two  square  or  nearly  square  windows  in  the  storey 
below  it,  and  a single  narrow  window  below  the  projecting  courses  that 
mark  the  roof-lines  of  the  choir.  It  was  encircled  by  a string  course  just 
above  the  level  of  the  two  square  windows.  In  the  section  on  sources  of 
information  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ornamental  pillarets 
and  semicircular  bands.  These  could  also  be  considered  as  banded  columns 
at  each  corner  running  the  full  height  of  the  tower  from  the  wall-plates 
with  a short  one  running  upwards  from  the  apex  of  the  church  roof  to 
the  string  course.  The  view  from  the  interior  given  in  Smith’s  history  of 
Cork  shows  a tall,  narrow,  semicircular  tower  arch. 

Enniscorthy  and  Lislaughtin  have  already  been  sufficiently  described 
in  the  section  dealing  with  our  sources  of  information,  and  mention  has 
been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  Donagh  Mooney’s  comments 
on  the  Drogheda  tower.  Cavan,  Ennis,  and  Waterford  are  three  towers 
that  still  stand  today,  but  of  which  there  are  old  drawings  and  paintings 
to  show  that  they  have  undergone  a certain  amount  of  alteration,  especially 
in  their  upper  portions.  The  sketch  of  Cavan,  c.  1593,  represents  it  without 
string  courses,  with  battlemented  parapets,  and  having  windows  in  the 
south  and  east  walls,  both  at  church  wall-plate  level  and  in  the  topmost 
storey.  Today  it  presents  quite  a different  appearance  with  its  repaired 
upper  storey,  without  parapets,  without  openings  except  to  east  and  in 
upper  storey,  and  encircled  by  two  horizontal  double  string  courses  dividing 
it  into  three  approximately  equal  sections.  The  corner  pinnacles  or  spikes, 
which  tend  to  be  associated  here  in  Ireland  with  Protestant  church 
architecture,  rather  obscure  the  general  resemblance  of  Ennis  to  other 
Franciscan  towers.  These  are  modern  and  do  not  appear  in  Dinely’s 
sketch  of  c.  1680  or  Stamer’s  of  c.  1780  or  Grose’s  of  c.  1793.  The 
Stamer  view  shows  a parapet  with  stepped  battlements,  and  a tall, 
pointed  window  in  the  east  wall.  Grose’s  shows  the  top  closed  in  by  a 
pyramidal  roof  without  parapets.  There  is  a cruciform  window  in  the 
upper  storey  facing  south.  The  windows  have  been  altered  more  than 
once.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the  tower  is  the  haunches  to  north  and  south 
above  church  roof  level.  Their  roof  pitch  is  less  steep  than  that  of  the 
church  roof.  They  have  doorways  in  north  and  south  walls  for  entry  from 
roof  to  tower.  A sketch  map  of  Waterford  tower,  c.  1673,^®®  shows  it 

29iSee,  for  example,  JRSAI,  II  (1852-3),  facing  p.  85;  and  C.  Smith,  The  Ancient 
and  Present  State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  2nd  ed.,  I (London,  1774),  facing 
p.  312. 

29»Reproduced  in  R.  H.  Ryland,  The  History,  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  and  City  of  Waterford  (London,  1824),  facing  p.  109. 
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with  an  embattled  parapet  capped  with  a lofty  spire,  but  this  latter  could 
have  been  an  addition  or  alteration  made  at  any  time  after  1545  when  the 
friary  was  converted  into  a hospital  for  the  sick  poor.  The  later  repre- 
sentation in  Grose  has  already  been  described — a stepped,  embattled  para- 
pet, somewhat  overhanging,  and  capped  by  a pyramidal  roof  surmounted 
by  an  orb. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  sketches  and  drawings  to  existing 
buildings  that  can  still  be  studied  at  first  hand. 

Occasionally,  the  tower  is  more  or  less  square  on  plan,  as  at  Clare- 
galway,  Galbally,  and  Waterford,  but  normally  it  is  oblong,  and  is  usually 
wider  from  north  to  south  than  from  west  to  east,  to  allow  room  for  an 
archway  of  width  sufficient  to  provide  convenient  communication  between 
nave  and  choir.  Galbally,  however,  is  slightly  longer  at  base  from  west 
to  east  than  from  north  to  south.  The  cross-walls  usually  extend  the  full 
width  of  the  church,  but  narrow  abruptly  higher  up  where  the  tower 
proper  begins.  Several,  like  Kilcrea,  just  follow  a pattern  corresponding 
with  the  gables  of  the  church,  narrowing  naturally  with  them  till  they 
reach  the  width  required  for  the  tower.  Muckross  occupies  the  full  width 
of  the  church  and  continues  so  wide  to  the  top  that  it  resembles  the 
Dominican  tower  at  Sligo  rather  than  the  normal  Franciscan  one.  Sherkin 
also  occupies  the  full  width  of  the  church,  but  does  not  present  the  squat 
appearance  of  Muckross,  perhaps  because  the  church  is  narrower.  Drom- 
ahaire  looks  peculiar  and  not  very  attractive,  and  has,  in  fact,  been 
rendered  positively  ugly  by  the  chimney  which  was  built  when  some  of 
the  rooms  of  the  tower  were  transformed  into  living-rooms,  probably  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  tower  begins  the  full  width  of  the  church, 
but  at  a height  of  about  twenty-two  feet  it  narrows  abruply  on  the  north 
side.  The  difference  between  north  to  south  measurement  at  ground  level 
and  about  fifty  feet  up  is  about  five  feet.  Judging  by  old  illustrations, 
Buttevant  also  occupied  the  full  width  of  the  nave,  but  it  showed  no 
perceptible  narrowing  higher  up.  Yet,  it  appears  taller  and  more  slender 
than  Muckross.  The  cross-walls  at  Ennis  and  Kilconnell  do  not  narrow 
until  they  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  wall-plates  of  the  church, 
thus  giving  an  impression  of  shoulders  or  haunches  to  the  tower.  The 
area  enclosed  between  them  and  the  tower  has  a roof  with  a pitch  much 
less  steep  than  that  of  the  church.  Galbally  and  Quin  have  similar  but 
less  obvious  haunches.  At  Claregalway  between  the  levels  of  the  wall- 
plates  and  roof-ridge  of  the  church  there  is  a slight  but  rather  abrupt 
recession  or  narrowing  of  the  walls  by  about  one  foot  on  all  four  sides, 
so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  sets  back  a little.  There  is  a similar 
offset  in  the  tower  at  Waterford  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roof- 
ridge,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  just  below  the  upper  storey  at  Kilcrea. 
The  narrowing  of  the  cross-walls  occurs  at  Adare  before  they  reach  the 
height  of  the  roof  of  the  church.  Normally,  as  at  Adare,  Claregalway, 
Ennis,  Galbally,  Kilconnell.  Kilcrea,  Quin,  Timoleague,  the  narrowing 
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occurs  both  to  north  and  south,  so  that  the  tower  rises  medially  and 
symmetrically  over  the  church,  but  there  are  exceptions.  At  Dromahaire 
the  narrowing  is  on  the  north  side  only;  at  Sherkin,  the  principal  narrow- 
ing (about  two  feet)  is  on  the  south,  with  a barely  perceptible  narrowing 
of  a few  inches  on  the  north.^®®  A constructional  by-product  of  this  sort 
of  tower  raised  on  two  cross-walls  linked  by  two  others  parallel  with  but 
closer  together  than  the  walls  of  the  church  is  a pair  of  vaults  or  rooms 
or  atrophied  transepts  on  the  ground  floor  within  the  church  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  tower.  These  could  have  served  variously  as  miniature 
chapels,  shrines,  burial  chambers,  porches,  or  passages.  The  space  was 
often  availed  of,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  a stairway  to  the  tower  rooms. 

The  following  are  west  to  east  external  measurements  of  some  towers 
at  their  base:  Adare,  eleven  feet;  Buttevant,  eighteen;  Claregalway, 
eighteen;  Dromahaire,  fifteen;  Ennis,  fifteen  and  a half;  Galbally,  seven- 
teen and  a half;  Kilconnell,  fifteen  and  a half;  Kilcrea,  fifteen;  Moyne, 
thirteen  and  a half;  Muckross,  eighteeen;  Multyfarnham,  fifteen  and  a 
half;  Roscrea,  seventeen  and  a half;  Ross,  fifteen  and  a half;  Sherkin, 
fourteen  and  a half;  Timoleague,  thirteen;  Waterford,  twenty-three.  Some 
external  measurements  about  church  roof-ridge  level  from  north  to  south : 
Claregalway,  Dromahaire,  twenty-four;  Galbally,  sixteen  and  a half;  Kil- 
crea, seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a half;  Muckross,  twenty-five;  Quin, 
eighteen;  Sherkin,  seventeen  and  a half;  Timoleague,  fifteen. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  abrupt  narrowing  that  has  just  been 
described  is  the  battering  which  is  a regular  feature  of  Franciscan  towers. 
Usually  they  are  only  subtly  battered,  as  at  Adare,  Claregalway,  Clonmel, 
Dundalk,  Galbally,  Kilconnell,  Kilkenny,  Multyfarnham,  and  Ross;  some 
are  more  obviously  so,  such  as  Roscrea  and  Timoleague.  One  or  two 
hardly  seem  to  have  any  batter,  for  example,  Kilkenny,  and  old  illustra- 
tions might  convey  the  impression  that  some  of  the  towers  that  previously 
existed,  for  example  Buttevant  and  Monaghan,  were  not  battered,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  judicious  to  invoke  their  testimony  in  such  a matter  of 
detail.  Some  towers  seem  to  show  a slight  entasis,  for  instance,  Adare, 
Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  but  more  accurate  measurements  would  be 
required  to  prove  its  existence. 

The  tower  arches  vary  considerably  from  friary  to  friary  in  size  and 
proportions.  Of  the  archways  that  pierce  the  west  and  east  walls,  Galbally, 
Muckross,  and  Quin  are  tall  and  narrow.  Quin  being  taller  in  proportion 
than  the  other  two.  Adare,  Ennis,  and  Kilconnell  are  tall  and  rather  wide. 
Claregalway,  Roscrea,  Timoleague,  and  Waterford  are  of  moderate  height 
and  width.  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Multyfarnham,  Ross,  and  Sherkin  are 

2960ne  could  put  this  in  another  way  by  saying  that  many  towers  are  broadened  at 
the  base,  to  north  or  south  or  both.  For  instance,  the  broadening  on  the  north  side 
at  Muckross  continues  almost  to  the  height  of  the  church  roof-ridge.  This  is  to 
accommodate  the  stairways  and  passage  to  the  tower.  Occasionally,  as  on  the  south 
side  at  Kilcrea,  this  broadening  extends  even  beyond  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
original  church  walls. 
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low.  At  Kilkenny  the  archway  is  the  same  width  as  the  tower,  and  its 
apex  reaches  well  above  the  level  of  the  church  walls.  The  result  is  what 
seems  a precarious  balancing  of  the  tower  on  the  apex  of  the  two  cross- 
walls. The  arches  are  pointed  at  Adare,  Claregalway,  Ennis,  Galbally, 
Kilconnell,  Kilkenny,  Muckross,  Quin,  Roscrea,  Sherkin,  Timoleague, 
Waterford.  They  were  also  pointed  at  Dundalk  and  Enniscorthy.  At 
Dromahaire  and  Kilcrea  and  Multyfarnham  they  are  semicircular.  Of 
the  pointed  ones,  some,  for  instance,  Claregalway,  Kilkenny,  Quin,  and 
Waterford,  are  equilateral,  while  some,  for  example,  Ennis,  Galbally, 
and  Sherkin,  have  drop  arches.  The  arches  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
are  sometimes  higher  than  those  in  the  west  and  east,  as  is  the  case  at 
Kilcrea,  Sherkin,  and  Timoleague;  very  often,  lower,  as  at  Adare,  Ennis, 
Multyfarnham,  Roscrea,  and  Waterford.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  con- 
siderable, as  at  Timoleague;  sometimes  slight,  as  at  Waterford.  At  Gal- 
bally and  Muckross  they  are  about  the  same  height.  Usually  the  north 
and  south  arches  are  pointed,  as  at  Ennis,  Sherkin,  Timoleague,  and 
Waterford;  occasionally  round,  as  at  Kilcrea  and  Multyfarnham. 

Various  arrangements  were  adopted  for  providing  communication  with 
the  storeys  of  the  tower.  Ennis,  Galbally,  Quin,  and  other  friaries  had  a 
doorway  in  the  north  or  south  wall  or  both,  above  the  level  of  the  roof 
of  the  church,  which  was  approached  from  the  roof-walks  or  wall-tops. 
Access  to  the  roof-walks  was  provided  at  Galbally  by  a vice  or  spiral 
stairs  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  and  at  Ennis  and  Quin  by  a 
staircase  located  to  the  south  of  the  east  dormitory  and  to  the  west  of  the 
room  over  the  sacristy.  At  Claregalway  there  Is  a doorway  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  tower  within  the  roof-space  of  the  church,  which  was 
approached  by  way  of  another  doorway  over  the  northern  lean-to 
cloister  walk,  which  doorway  in  turn  was  approached  from  the  north  of 
the  east  dormitory.  At  Kilconnell  there  is  a passage  in  the  south  cloister 
wall  leading  to  a spiral  stairway  in  the  north  wall  of  the  tower.  At  Kilcrea 
there  is  a staircase  in  the  north-east  angle  and  a passage  over  the  western 
arch  connecting  it  with  another  staircase  on  the  south  side,  from  which 
one  can  continue  to  the  top  by  a spiral  stairway  in  the  north-east  angle. 
At  Muckross  there  is  a staircase  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloister 
leading  up  through  the  south  end  of  the  east  dormitory  and  on  to  a 
passage  that  communicates  with  the  tower.  Several  towers  have  a vice  or 
spiral  stairs  leading  directly  from  ground  level  inside  the  church  to  the 
tower  storeys  overhead.  At  Dromahaire  it  occupies  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  tower;  at  Moyne,  the  south  side;  at  Ross,  the  north-west  angle; 
and  at  Timoleague,  the  north-east  angle. 

In  some  places  the  steps  wind  around  a newel  or  central  stone 
column;  in  others,  the  staircase  has  just  an  open  newel.  Those  interior 
stair  turrets  sometimes  overtop  the  tower  proper,  so  that,  instead  of  a mere 
trap-door,  a small  vertical  doorway  gives  egress  to  the  parapet.  Such  is 
the  arrangement  at  Kilcrea,  and  such  also  seems  to  have  been  the  arrange- 
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ment  at  Dundalk,  Multyfarnham,  and  elsewhere.  Multyfarnham  and 
Sherkin  are  peculiar  among  surviving  Irish  Franciscan  friaries  in  having  a 
projecting  stairs  turret  at  one  angle  of  the  tower,  the  south-west  in  the 
case  of  Multyfarnham,  the  north-west  in  the  case  of  Sherkin.  The  west 
wall  at  both  places  presents  a single  plane,  but  at  Multyfarnham  especially, 
one  gets  the  impression,  at  least  from  some  angles,  not  so  much  of  a 
projecting  turret  as  of  a tower,  oblong  in  plan,  of  which  a section,  square 
or  oblong  in  plan,  and  reaching  from  the  church  roof  level  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  has  been  cut  away  in  the  designing.  Projecting  stairs  turrets 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  church  towers  of  other  religious  orders  in  Ireland. 
See,  for  instance,  Selskar  Abbey  at  Wexford,  the  Carmelite  priory  at 
Drogheda,  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Fore.  They  are  also  commonly 
met  with  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  main  purpose  of  all  those  towers  was  to  provide  a belfry  stage 
from  which  the  message  of  the  friary  bells  could  be  sent  reverberating 
over  the  countryside.  This  was  in  the  highest  storey  and  was  usually 
provided  with  fine  large  openings.  The  arcade  commonly  found  in  belfries 
elsewhere  was  not  favoured  by  the  Irish  Franciscan  architects.  The  pos- 
sibility that  one  of  the  tower  rooms  was  used  as  a place  for  storing  goods, 
or  chests  containing  documents  or  valuables  left  on  deposit  with  the  friars, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Other  possible,  though  not  very  probable 
uses  are  a sacristan’s  room,  a place  for  distinguished  visitors  attending 
the  sacred  ceremonies,  a schoolroom  for  the  children  of  the  locality.  In 
post-suppression  times  Ardfert  tower  was  used  by  soldiers  garrisoned 
there,  and  Dromahaire  as  living-quarters  by  the  friars  who  had  re-entered 
into  possession.  Some  towers  have  three  storeys  and  a parapet;  some  only 
two. 

Practically  all  the  tower  parapets  that  survive  are  battlemented.  Old 
drawings  and  sketches  also  show  that  the  now  demolished  towers  of 
Askeaton,  Buttevant,  Cork,  Galway,  Limerick,  Lislaughtin,  Monaghan, 
and  Youghal  were  also  battlemented.  Cavan  at  present  seems  an  exception, 
but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  altered  in  modern  times.  We  have  also  seen 
that  one  old  sketch  shows  Carrickfergus  with  battlements,  another  without 
them.  Multyfarnham  at  present  has  triple-stepped  battlements,  but  these 
are  modem,  because  old  illustrations  and  a photograph  taken  in  1870 
show  the  parapet  in  a very  ruinous  state.  Similarly,  the  present  parapet 
at  Clonmel,  which  has  plain,  unstepped  battlements,  and  had  as  well 
pinnacles  or  corner  spikes  until  about  1950,  would  also  seem  to  be  rather 
modern.  A few  other  present-day  parapets  which  had  stood  in  need  of 
repairs  may  have  undergone  some  alteration  in  the  process  as  well,  because 
their  present  state  does  not  correspond  completely  with  how  they  are 
represented  in  old  paintings  and  drawings. 

It  is  surprising  what  a variety  of  impressions  has  been  achieved  by 
architects  following  the  same  general  design.  Adare  suggests  the  light 
grace  of  the  French;  Roscrea,  the  plain,  sturdy  solidity  of  the  German; 
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the  belfry  tower  at  Buttevant,  the  colour  and  adornment  of  the  Spaniard. 
Stepped  battlements,  which  are  considered  an  Irish  characteristic,  are 
common.  At  Adare,  Claregalway,  and  Ross  the  merlons  are  tall  and 
stepped.  At  Roscrea  they  are  low  and  unstepped.  At  Adare,  Quin,  Roscrea 
and  some  other  places  they  are  coped  at  a considerable  angle,  all  those 
at  Roscrea  having  an  inclination  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  merlons  at  Adare,  Kilconnell,  Muckross,  and  Ross 
are  in  two  steps;  those  at  Claregalway  and  Timoleague  rise  to  a height 
of  three;  those  at  Waterford  rise  three  steps  at  the  angles  and  two  else- 
where. One  meets  with  different  numbers  of  merlons  to  a face — two, 
three,  four,  but  three  is  the  usual  number.  Correspondingly,  there  are 
battlements  with  one,  two,  and  three  embrasures.  Multyfarnham  now  has 
five  merlons  and  four  embrasures  in  the  west  face,  but  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  those  who  repaired  the  parapet  found  traces  of  the  original 
design  and  duly  reproduced  it,  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  is  how  it 
looked  in  pre-reformation  times.  Quin  and  Timoleague  have  a single  wide 
embrasure  to  each  face  with  the  merlons  rising  in  steps  to  the  four  angles, 
and  the  Stamer  view  of  Ennis  suggests  that  this  is  also  how  Ennis  looked 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Kilkenny  follows  a similar  pattern,  but  the 
embrasure  is  much  wider.  Kilconnell,  Kilkenny,  and  Ross  have  a sort 
of  horned  steps,  of  which  the  angular  horns  recall  the  corner  spikes  or 
pinnacles  of  the  Clonmel  and  Ennis  towers,  but  are  not  so  tall.  The 
parapet  at  Dundalk  is  slightly  overhanging,  and  we  have  seen  that  old 
sketches  represented  one  or  two  more  towers  also  with  overhanging 
parapets. 

The  two  projecting  courses  on  the  west  and  east  walls  which  ascend 
to  meet  each  other  at  an  acute  angle  and  which  indicate  the  lines  of  the 
roofs  of  nave  and  choir  can  still  be  clearly  seen  on  practically  every  sur- 
viving tower.  Dromahaire,  however,  does  not  show  any  trace  of  them. 
Somewhere  around  the  same  level  as  these  courses  there  is  usually  a 
horizontal  one  on  the  north  wall  and  another,  also  horizontal,  on  the 
south  wall,  which  mark  the  line  of  abutment  of  the  vaults  or  chambers 
to  north  and  south  of  the  tower.  The  two  horizontal  courses  effect  a 
juncture  with  the  other  two  at  their  lowest  point,  or,  as  it  were,  on  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the  imaginary  triangle,  in  the  case  of  Adare,  Clare- 
galway, Ennis,  Kilcrea,  Roscrea,  and  Sherkin.  They  are  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  middle  of  the  triangle  in  the  case  of  Galbally  and  Quin,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  in  the  case  of  Moyne,  and  at  the  apex  in  the 
case  of  Ross.  As  well  as  this,  nearly  every  surviving  tower  has  single  or 
double  string  courses  encircling  the  four  walls  higher  up.  Claregalway, 
Kilconnell,  Moyne,  and  Quin  have  three;  Adare,  Galbally,  Multyfarnham, 
Roscrea,  Ross,  and  Waterford  have  two;  Clonmel,  Kilcrea,  Muckross, 
and  Sherkin  have  one.  Judging  by  a comparison  of  its  present  state  with 
earlier  representations,  it  would  seem  that  Ennis  had  just  one,  and  that 
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it  was  placed  under  the  parapet.  Dromahaire  and  Dundalk  show  no  signs 
of  ever  having  had  any. 

The  parapets  had  stone  channels  or  gutters  to  convey  the  rain-water 
into  water-spouts  piercing  the  walls  and  projecting  beyond  them  to  throw 
the  water  clear.  A series  of  these  spouts  or  plain  gargoyles  can  still  be 
seen  in  position  running  round  the  four  faces  of  the  tower  parallel  with 
the  string  courses  at  Muckross,  Roscrea,  Sherkin,  Timoleague  and  else- 
where. 

Owing  to  the  manner  of  erecting  the  towers  within  the  church, 
buttresses  are  a rarity.  Dundalk,  judging  from  present  appearances,  may 
have  been  an  exception,  but  those  now  to  be  seen  at  Clonmel  are  quite 
modern.  The  space  under  the  towers  nearly  always  has  a vaulted  roof, 
which  is  usually  groined,  and  sometimes  ribbed  as  well,  but  some  towers 
had  only  timber  floors  and  ceilings  between  the  storeys. 

Several  surviving  towers  are  exceptional  in  one  outstanding  way  or 
another.  Ardfert  and  Castledermot  are  remarkable  for  their  position. 
Ardfert  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  Castledermot  abuts  on 
the  western  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  choir.  Ardfert  is  still  solid 
and  massive  looking  and  fairly  well  preserved.  Castledermot  has  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  upper  storeys.  It  has  a projecting  semicircular 
stairs  turret  at  the  south-east  angle.  Clonmel  is  only  an  apparent  ex- 
ception, because,  as  already  explained,  the  nave  of  the  church  has  been 
swept  away.  Along  with  the  usual  tower  at  the  junction  of  nave  and 
choir,  now  collapsed,  Buttevant  has  another,  known  as  Caislean  Caoimhfn 
and  Cuillin,  situated  about  thirty  yards  to  the  north  of  the  nave.  It  is 
now  repaired  and  forms  part  of  the  present  Catholic  church,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  in  a state  of  ruin  and  may  have  presented  a 
very  different  appearance.  Its  purpose  is  a puzzle.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  the  belfry.  Was  it  a defence  tower,  a place  of  refuge  and  security  in 
times  of  danger,  a water-tower,  or  a hermit’s  retreat?  Kilkenny  also, 
apart  from  the  usual  tower,  had  another  free-standing  one  in  the  grounds 
a little  to  the  north  of  the  church  and  fairly  near  the  river.  On  one 
historic  and  dramatic  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  did  serve  as  a tower  of  refuge  and  defence  for  a few  of  the  friars. 
Most  peculiar  of  all  Irish  Franciscan  belfries  is  the  one  at  Carrick-on-Suir, 
a slender,  battered  tower  about  forty  feet  high  with  parapet  and  stepped 
battlements.  It  springs  from  two  pointed  brackets  fairly  high  up  on  each 
side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  and  overhangs  the  wall  at  each  side. 
The  outer  bracket  terminates  in  a corbel  with  a carved  head.  There  were 
two  double  string  courses  and  one  or  two  fairly  large  windows  with  hood 
mouldings  in  the  loft  or  storey  under  the  parapet. 

Were  the  Irish  Franciscan  towers  built  with  an  eye  to  defence?  Not 
improbably,  that  was  one  of  the  considerations  in  the  mind  of  the 
planners  of  some  of  them,  namely  to  afford  a place  of  refuge  and  retreat 
against  raiders  and  marauders.  One  gets  that  impression  from  Ardfert, 
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and  Galbally,  and  even  from  Dundalk  and  the  northern  tower  at  Butte- 
vant.  The  present  tower  at  Castledermot  was  certainly  built  for  defence 
and  security,  and  not  merely  for  passive  defence  but  for  active  with- 
standing of  aggressors.  It  is  so  constructed  that  an  attacker  could  not  hope 
to  enter  and  climb  it  without  serious  risk  of  maiming  or  death  from 
missiles  thrown  down  upon  him  by  the  defenders.  One  must  remember, 
too,  that  at  places  like  Carrickfergus,  Castledermot,  Dundalk,  Youghal, 
and  Cork  the  friaries  were  outside  the  town  walls  and  defence  system, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Anglo-Normans  and  Irish,  the  friars 
would  find  themselves  in  a particularly  vulnerable  and  unenviable  position. 
For  instance,  we  find  the  commons  of  Castledermot  granting  the  right  of 
succour  and  refuge  within  the  town  to  the  guardian  of  the  Friars  Minor 
and  various  other  gens  de  la  paix  for  themselves,  their  goods,  and  their 
chattels  about  1392  and  1393  when  Art  MacMurrough  Kavanagh  was  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.^®"  In  some  cases  the  adaptation  to  defensive 
purposes  may  have  occurred  after  the  suppression.  We  do  know,  for  instance, 
that  when  the  royal  commission  of  c.  1540-1  was  reporting  on  the  friary  at 
Waterford,  it  was  stated  that  the  church  was  very  necessary  for  the 
comfort,  defence,  and  convenience  of  the  city,  and  so,  should  not  be 
demolished.^®®  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that 
the  embattled  parapets  on  so  many  towers  and  on  some  churches  (for 
example,  Muckross  and  Roscrea)  have  any  significance  in  this  regard. 
Although  originally  peculiar  to  castles  and  military  buildings,  where  they 
served  a strictly  utilitarian  purpose,  they  later  spread  to  large  abbeys, 
partly  as  a symbol  of  feudal  power  and  authority,  and  were  eventually 
adopted  by  the  friaries  as  a merely  ornamental  device. 

Quadrangle,  Corridors,  and  Arcade 

North  of  the  church  stood  the  cloister,  enclosure,  or  domestic  build- 
ings— the  part  of  the  friary  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  The  only  places  in  it  to  which  women  were  allowed  access 
were  the  parlour,  if  one  was  provided,  and  perhaps  the  main  hall  or 
passage,  and  the  porter’s  office  or  day-room.  The  word  cloister,  which 
anciently  meant  a close  or  shut-in  place,  and  then  the  part  of  the 
monastery  reserved  to  the  community,  has  progressively  narrowed  its 
sense  until  nowadays  it  is  frequently  synonymous  not  merely  with  cloister 
quadrangle  or  court,  but  even  with  the  arcade  or  colonnade  that  runs 
round  it  or  with  the  arched  or  covered  way  on  each  side  of  it.  A photo- 
graph of  a section  of  a cloister  arcade  or  corridor  will  be  captioned  The 
Cloisters,  and  persons  getting  a glance  inside  many  a modern  friary  will 
be  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  no  arched  ways  and  colonnade, 

297J.  Graves,  ed.,  A Roll  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  King's  Council  in  Ireland,  Rolls 
Series  (London,  1877),  pp.  128-30. 

298N.  B.  White,  Extents  of  Irish  Monastic  Possessions,  p.  350. 
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despite  the  fact  that  the  door  through  which  they  are  looking  bears  the 
inscription  Cloister  or  Enclosure. 

The  only  definitely  known  Irish  Franciscan  examples  of  the  cloister 
being  situated  to  the  south  of  the  church  are  Askeaton,  Castledermot, 
Claregalway,  Nenagh,  Kilkenny,  and  Roscrea.  Others  that  probably  lay 
to  the  south  are  Carrick-on-Suir,  Drogheda,  and  Monaghan.  Early 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  friaries  may  not  have  followed  any 
fixed  usage  in  the  matter.  They  were  considered  merely  as  simple  places 
of  abode,  domus,  loca,  not  monasteries  or  abbeys,  and  buildings  would 
be  placed  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  the  church  according  as  con- 
venience suggested.  Later,  and  certainly  by  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
custom  had  crystallised  itself  of  building  them  to  the  north,  so  that  if 
after  that  time  exceptions  are  encountered,  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
in  difficulties  of  terrain  or  the  desire  to  place  the  domestic  buildings  nearer 
the  river,  or  the  church  nearer  the  thoroughfare  from  the  neighbouring 
town  or  castle. 

The  church  and  domestic  buildings  constituted  four  ranges  around  a 
central  court  or  quadrangle.  Except  at  Galbally,  where  the  church  gables 
were  flush  with  them,  the  church  range  extends  beyond  the  western  or 
eastern  ranges  or  both.  Excluding  the  sacristy  annexe  often  to  be  found  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  choir  and  eastern  range,  the  church  extended 
westwards  and  eastwards  beyond  the  ranges  at  Adare,  Buttevant,  Kilcrea, 
Ross,  and  Sherkin;  eastwards  only,  at  Askeaton,  Claregalway,  and  Muck- 
ross;  westwards  only,  at  Dromahaire  (the  difference  is  only  a few  feet), 
Kilnalahan,  Lislaughtin,  and  Timoleague.  If  the  sacristy  is  excluded  from 
consideration,  the  church  projects  beyond  the  ranges  at  both  west  and 
east  in  the  case  of  Donegal  and  Moyne;  at  the  east  only  in  the  case  of 
Ennis  and  Quin.  Similarly,  if  the  building  at  the  angle  of  the  choir  and 
the  east  range  at  Kilconnell,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  nave  and  the  west 
range  at  Multyfarnham,  is  left  out  of  the  calculation,  these  churches  can 
also  be  considered  as  projecting  beyond  the  western  and  eastern  cloister 
ranges. 

Around  the  inner  walls  of  the  ranges,  that  is,  around  the  walls  of 
the  cloister  court,  a corridor,  ambulatory,  or  covered  walk  with  lean-to 
roof  and  open  sides  was  erected  to  provide  some  shelter  from  the  rain 
for  those  passing  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  or  for  those  who 
desired  a recreational  stroll.  This  is  or  was  the  arrangement  at  Adare, 
Dromahaire,  Sherkin,  and  Timoleague,  and  also  presumably  at  Claregalway, 
Galbally,  and  Multyfarnham.  In  this  arrangement  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  those  on  the  upper  floor  are  of  equal  width.  There  may  have 
been  one  or  two  quadrangles,  especially  among  the  earlier  and  smaller 
ones,  which  had  no  covered  walks.  There  were  probably  a few  that  did 
not  have  any  on  the  western  side,  such  as  Dromahaire,  Galbally,  Killeigh. 
and  Timoleague,  and  also  perhaps  Lislaughtin,  which  may  have  lacked 
them  on  some  of  the  other  sides  as  well. 
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Some  corridors  were  very  simple,  shed-like  structures,  with  lean-to 
roof  and  wooden  posts  instead  of  stone  pillars,  with  plenty  of  openings 
but  no  real  arcade,  but  this  type,  of  which  Galbally  and  Kilcrea  were 
probably  examples,  failing  to  weather  the  elements,  would  have  left  little 
trace — at  most,  the  corbels  in  the  walls  for  supporting  the  roof  beams. 
Many  were  more  elaborate,  with  stone  piers  and  arcades,  and  these, 
unless  deliberately  demolished,  as  often  happened  in  the  towns  in  the 
east  and  south  of  the  country,  usually  succeeded  in  surviving  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  centuries.  Good  examples  will  be 
found  at  Adare  and  Dromahaire,  and  less  complete  remains  at  Ardfert 
and  Timoleague.  The  ancient  foundations  that  remain  at  Ennis  and  the 
arcade  reconstructed  in  comparatively  recent  times  according  to  the  old 
plan  show  that  here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  A type  of 
arcaded  corridor  which  became  quite  popular  was  that  incorporated 
within  the  range,  and  having  the  arcade  more  or  less  flush  with  the  lower 
and  upper  storey,  so  that  the  corridor  is  directly  beneath  part  of  the 
upper  storey.  Having  still  greater  protection  from  the  elements,  this  type 
is  normally  the  best  preserved  of  all.  A disadvantage,  however,  was  that 
while  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  were  quite  wide,  those  on  the  ground 
floor  were  very  narrow,  usually  about  eight  feet  narrower  than  those 
on  the  upper  floor.  Good  examples  of  this  type  can  be  seen  at  Askeaton, 
Moyne,  Muckross,  Quin,  Ross,  and  also,  though  in  a more  ruinous  state, 
at  Donegal  and  Kilconnell.  Judging  by  the  illustration  of  c.  1540,  Carrick- 
fergus  was  similar,  at  least  on  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  and  had  an 
arcade  of  rounded  arches.  In  some  friaries,  for  example,  Donegal,  Moyne, 
and  Ross,  three  corridors  are  embodied  in  the  ranges,  but  the  southern 
one,  the  one  next  to  the  church,  was  left  as  a mere  single-storey  lean-to. 
At  Quin  over  the  south  corridor  there  is  instead  of  a dormitory  or  living 
rooms  just  another  corridor  or  roofed  passage.  At  Askeaton,  where  the 
church  is  to  the  north  of  the  cloister,  there  is  another  passage  or  corridor 
over  both  the  south  and  the  north  corridors.  Muckross  has  a narrow  room 
over  the  south  corridor,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  additional  dormitory 
and  not  a passage. 

At  Kilconnell  a chamber  measuring  internally  about  twenty-one  feet 
by  six  and  a half  was  built,  seemingly  as  an  afterthought,  over  the  southern 
corridor,  towards  the  west,  covering  the  greater  portion  of  it.  It  is  raised 
on  three  pointed  arches,  which  constitute  part  of  the  cloister  arcade,  with 
which  it  is  continuous.  The  occupant  would  have  been  able  to  maintain 
contact  easily  with  what  was  happening  in  nave,  transept,  choir,  and 
cloister,  so  it  may  have  served  as  a sacristan’s  or  guardian’s  office,  and 
would  also  have  been  convenient  as  a porter’s  office,  a preacher’s  waiting 
room,  or  as  a place  from  which  a distinguished  lay  visitor  could  attend 
the  sacred  ceremonies  privately  and  unobstrusively. 

At  Adare  a similar  little  room  measuring  internally  about  sixteen 
feet  by  six  was  inserted  over  the  south  corridor  and  abutting  on  the  eastern 
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portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  Its  northern  gable  pro- 
jects a little  beyond  the  northern  arcade,  partly  blocking  it  and  resting  on 
two  pointed  arches  that  are  heavily  buttressed.  It  does  not,  however, 
block  the  corridor,  as  it  is  placed  at  first  floor  level,  and  its  side  walls 
are  raised  each  over  a semicircular  arch  that  spans  the  corridor.  The 
storey  is  well  lighted  and  had  an  attic  overhead. 

Timoleague  may  have  had  a similar  feature.  Nearly  all  the  cloister 
arcade  has  now  disappeared,  but  Smith  in  his  history  of  Cork^®®  says  that 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle  (he  seems  to  mean  the  nave)  is  a square  cloister, 
areaded,  with  a platform  in  the  middle.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  leads 
to  several  large  rooms,  one  whereof  is  said  to  have  been  a chapel,  another 
the  ehapter  room,  a third  the  refectory,  and  so  forth.  The  Commissioners 
of  Publie  Works,  in  their  seventy-seventh  report  quote  the  above  descrip- 
tion and  comment,  ‘This  description  of  the  ruin,  written  in  1749,  is 
interesting,  as  it  indicates  that  there  was  an  external  access  to  the  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  though  there  are  now  no  traces  of  the  stairs, 
there  are  indications  that  the  space  usually  occupied  by  a chapter  room 
was  devoted  to  cellarage  and  that  the  chapter  room  was  over.’  The 
commissioners  would  seem  to  have  misunderstood  Smith.  When  he  said 
this  leads  to  several  large  rooms,  he  was  referring  to  the  quadrangle  and 
corridors,  not  to  the  platform.  Very  probably  this  platform  he  refers  to 
was  the  remains  of  a room  over  part  of  the  south  walk  corresponding 
to  those  at  Adare  and  Kilconnell. 

The  cloister  court  or  quadrangle  is  oblong  at  Claregalway  and  Drom- 
ahaire,  the  difference  at  Claregalway  being  about  sixteen  feet,  that  at 
Dromahaire  being  either  ten  feet  or  twelve  and  a half  according  as  the 
measurement  of  north  or  south  side  is  used,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 
It  is  possible  from  old  illustrations,  comparison  with  the  present  buildings, 
and  so  forth,  to  give  at  least  an  estimate  of  the  site  and  size  of  the  quad- 
rangle at  Multyfarnham.  Oblong  like  Claregalway  and  Dromahaire,  it 
differed  from  them  in  that  the  length  from  west  to  east  was  shorter  than 
that  from  north  to  south.  It  was  shorter  by  about  seventeen  feet.  Kil- 
connell is  slightly  oblong,  being  about  four  feet  longer  from  west  to 
east  than  from  north  to  south.  Ardfert,  Donegal,  Ennis,  Ross,  and  Timo- 
league are  also  very  slightly  oblong,  but  as  the  difference  between  west 
to  east  and  north  to  south  measurements  is  even  less  than  that  at  Kil- 
connell, they  appear  more  or  less  square.  The  west  to  east  measurement 
is  the  greater  in  the  case  of  Ennis,  Ross,  and  Timoleague;  the  north  to 
south,  in  the  case  of  Ardfert  and  Donegal.  Quin  is  slightly  oblong,  the 
north  to  south  measurement  being  a few  feet  greater  than  the  other. 
Moyne  is  square,  while  Adare,  Askeaton,  Kilcrea  (and  probably  Sherkin) 
are  almost  so,  the  discrepancy  hardly  exceeding  a single  foot.  The  slightly 
longer  sides  are  the  north  and  south  at  Adare  and  Ennis,  the  west  and 

-®®C.  Smith,  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  2nd 
ed.,  I,  244. 
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east  at  Askeaton.  Some  of  the  quadrangles  are  not  fully  rectangular.  At 
Muckross,  although  the  four  sides  are  equal,  the  north-west  and  the  south- 
east angles  are  slightly  obtuse,  while  the  other  two  are  slightly  acute. 
More  accurate  measurements  than  are  available  to  the  present  writer 
might  reveal  a similar  slight  discrepancy  at  other  places,  for  instance, 
Askeaton,  Claregalway,  Quin,  and  Ross.  The  irregularity  is  very  marked 
at  Dromahaire,  where  the  north-west  angle  is  ninety-three  degrees  and 
the  north-east  angle  is  eighty-seven.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  equal, 
but  the  east  side  is  two  feet  and  a half  longer  than  the  west. 

The  average  internal  width  of  the  corridors  is  about  six  feet.  The 
north,  west,  and  east  corridors  at  Adare,  the  north  and  south  corridors  at 
Dromahaire,  and  the  east  corridor  at  Quin  are  only  about  five  feet.  It 
would  be  a rarity  to  find  those  on  all  four  sides  of  equal  width.  Commonly, 
one  or  two  are  wider  or  narrower  than  the  rest.  Exceptionally,  one  finds 
even  the  same  corridor  varying  in  width.  The  east  end  of  the  south 
corridor  at  Muckross  and  Quin,  for  example,  is  slightly  wider  than  the 
west  end.  Hence,  apart  from  the  inevitable  difference  in  size,  the  shape 
or  geometrical  figure  formed  by  the  arcade  is  not  necessarily  identical 
with  that  outlined  by  the  four  walls  that  separate  the  corridor  from  the 
house  and  church.  One  may  be  more  oblong  than  the  other.  One  may 
be  rectangular  and  the  other  not.  And,  of  course,  if  the  corridor  does 
not  extend  to  the  four  sides,  the  divergency  can  be  still  more  marked. 

The  quadrangles  at  Moyne,  Muckross,  Ross,  and  Sherkin  are  quite 
small,  and,  if  compared  with  Cistercian  quadrangles,  really  tiny.  Some- 
what larger  are  Adare,  Askeaton,  Donegal,  Kilconnell,  and  Timoleague. 
Larger  still  are  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Multyfarnham,  and  Quin.  Among  the 
largest  are  Ardfert,  Claregalway,  and  Ennis.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
in  size — Ennis,  the  largest  known  to  us,  covers  an  area  of  about  2,208 
square  feet,  while,  Ross,  the  smallest  of  those  that  survive,  is  only  about 
563^  square  feet.  The  following  are  some  quadrangle  measurements: 
Adare,  thirty-three  feet  by  thirty-two;  Ardfert,  forty-four  by  forty-seven; 
Askeaton,  thirty-three  by  thirty-three  and  a half ; Buttevant  (rough 
estimate),  forty  by  forty-four;  Claregalway  (rough  estimate),  fifty-three  and 
a half  by  thirty-seven  and  a half;  Donegal,  thirty-two  by  thirty-four; 
Dromahaire,  forty-seven  and  a half  by  thirty-five  on  the  west  side  but 
thirty-seven  and  a half  on  the  east;  Ennis,  forty-eight  by  forty-six;  Kil- 
connell, thirty-five  by  thirty-one;  Kilcrea  (rough  estimate),  forty-one  by 
forty-one;  Moyne,  thirty  by  thirty;  Muckross,  twenty-nine  by  twenty-nine 
about  ground  level,  twenty-six  by  twenty-six  at  upper  storey  level;  Multy- 
farnham (rough  estimate),  thirty-two  by  forty-nine;  Quin  (rough  estimate), 
thirty-five  by  forty;  Ross,  twenty-four  and  a half  by  twenty-three;  Sherkin 
(rough  estimate),  twenty-seven  by  twenty-eight;  Timoleague,  thirty-two  by 
thirty  and  a half;  Wicklow  (very  rough  estimate),  forty-five  by  forty-five. 
The  area  enclosed  by  the  four  ranges  at  Kilnalahan  was  about  forty-three 
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MUCKROSS.  Western  doorway,  tower  arch,  and  east  window. 
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by  forty-five,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  there  were  covered  walks  or 
not. 

Occasionally,  later  expansion  and  additions  led  to  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a second  quadrangle  north  of  the  first.  Ross  is  an  example  of 
this,  where  the  extension  of  the  west  and  east  ranges  and  the  building  of 
another  range  linking  the  two  constitutes  an  enclosed  rectangular  court- 
yard or  quadrangle  measuring  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-eight  and  a half. 
Unlike  the  southern  one,  it  has  no  covered  walk  or  arcade,  nor  is  it  as  well 
provided  with  doorways  affording  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  ranges.  As  already  mentioned,  one  can  detect  a similar  northern 
quadrangle  in  embryo  at  Moyne,  while  the  representation  of  Carrickfergus, 
c.  1540,  also  shows  a double  quadrangle.  Adare  is  another  place  where, 
with  a little  further  addition  and  alteration,  a second  quadrangle  would 
have  taken  shape  to  the  north. 

There  are  twelve  archways  in  each  of  the  four  ranges  at  Askeaton; 
in  the  only  two  surviving  ones,  the  south  and  east,  at  Ardfert;  and  in  the 
north,  west,  and  east  at  Adare.  The  south  range  at  Adare  may  also 
originally  have  had  twelve.  The  north  and  east  ranges  at  Donegal  also  had 
twelve.  The  other  two  no  longer  exist.  There  are  only  six  in  the  east  range 
at  Kilconnell,  but  we  are  not  sure  how  many  there  were  originally  in  the 
other  ranges.  Ross  has  ten  on  north,  south,  and  west,  but  only  six  on  the 
east.  Moyne  has  ten  on  north,  west,  and  east,  but  only  nine  on  the  south 
because  of  a wide  middle  archway  to  which  further  reference  will  be 
made  presently.  Dromahaire  has  sixteen  on  the  north  range,  and  probably 
had  thirteen  on  the  east  range.  Quin  has  fourteen  on  west  and  east,  twelve 
on  the  north,  but  only  eleven  on  the  south,  that  is,  one  less  than  on  the 
north  because  of  one  wider  archway  at  the  east  end,  for  the  same  reason 
as  at  Moyne.  Muckross  has  six  on  the  west  and  south,  five  on  the  east 
and  north. 

The  space  between  the  pillars  or  piers  of  the  arcade  is  often  about 
two  feet,  often  about  three,  sometimes  less  than  two  or  more  than  three. 
The  spaces  are  not  always  equal  in  the  same  quadrangle,  or  even  in  the 
same  range.  Those  single  wider  archways  at  Moyne  and  Quin  stand  near 
the  passage  from  the  church  and  were  probably  so  made  to  allow  of 
convenient  entry  for  interments  within  the  quadrangle.  The  easternmost 
of  the  archways  at  Dromahaire  is  rather  wider  than  the  other  surviving 
ones  of  that  range  and  probably  for  a similar  reason,  although  there  are 
fairly  wide  arches  in  the  other  ranges,  too.  At  Adare  and  Askeaton  some 
pillars  were  deliberately  removed  in  later  times,  and  in  a few  other  places, 
as  at  Muckross,  part  of  the  low  wall  of  the  arcade  was  demolished,  all 
to  make  entry  to  the  quadrangle  easier. 

The  usual  arrangement  is  an  open  arcade  of  pointed  arches  set  on 
a low  wall  about  two  or  three  feet  high  running  round  the  four  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  as  is,  or  was,  the  case  at  Askeaton,  Ennis,  Kilconnell,  Moyne, 
Quin,  and  Ross.  Arches,  however,  are  also  frequently  equilateral,  drop, 
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semicircular,  and  there  are  examples  that  are  three-centred  (Timoleague), 
four-centred  (Ardfert),  rampant  (Timoleague).  Some  are  continuous  with 
one  or  both  wall  faces,  some  are  deeply  recessed.  There  are  lights  with 
pointed  arches  enclosed  within  bays  with  rounded  arches  (Timoleague). 
There  are  quadrangles  that  have  pointed  arches  in  some  ranges  and 
rounded  arches  in  the  rest.  Donegal  has  pointed  arches  on  the  east  side, 
rounded  on  the  north.  Dromahaire  has  pointed  arches  on  the  north  and 
east,  rounded  on  the  south.  Muckross  has  pointed  arches  on  the  north 
and  east,  rounded  on  the  south  and  west.  In  the  same  quadrangle,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  range,  there  are  piers  and  pillars  of  different 
styles.  At  Adare  the  pillars  in  the  western  range  are  more  ornate  than 
those  in  the  other  three.  At  Askeaton  every  third  pillar  is  broader  than 
its  fellows,  and  the  south  and  east  ranges  follow  different  patterns.  At 
Ennis  and  Quin,  along  with  the  usual  coupled  polygonal  half-columns, 
there  are  also  a few  spiral  or  twisted  half-columns  or  pillars.  At  Quin  in 
the  polygonal  series  there  is  alternation  between  the  narrow  dumb-bell 
type  and  the  broader  rather  oblong  kind.  At  Kilconnell  the  middle  pier 
of  the  east  range  is  more  massive  than  its  neighbours,  and  the  other  ranges 
probably  followed  a similar  pattern.  The  four  angle  piers  are  more  massive 
still.  In  plan,  pillars  are  octagonal,  oblong  with  chamfered  angles,  dumb- 
bell shaped,  or  circular.  There  are  twisted  pillars  and  clustered  columns 
and  coupled  half-pillars,  while  the  piers  at  the  angles  of  the  quadrangle 
are  often  formed  by  a conjunction  at  right  angles  to  each  other  of  the 
type  of  coupled  pillars  that  stand  at  either  side  of  them.  On  plan  they  may 
be  square  (Ardfert,  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Moyne,  Ross),  quadrilateral 
(Moyne),  L-shaped  (Dromahaire,  Adare),  oblong  (Ross),  more  or  less  cruci- 
form (Askeaton,  Kilconnell),  roughly  square  but  with  parts  carved  out  to 
make  half-pillars  uniform  with  the  neighbouring  ones  (Muckross).  All  four 
angle  piers  may  not  follow  the  same  plan  or  pattern.  In  most  of  the 
surviving  arcades  the  pillars  extend  more  or  less  the  full  width  of  the 
wall,  as  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Kilconnell,  Moyne, 
Muckross,  Quin,  and  Ross,  but  occasionally  only  about  a third  of  the 
width,  as  at  Timoleague.  If  comparison  is  made  with  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  above  and  beside  them,  the  pillars  at  Ardfert  are  only  about  a 
third  of  the  width,  but  they  are  more  or  less  the  full  width  of  the  wall 
below  them.  The  arcade  is  continuous  with  the  wall  on  the  corridor  side 
but  deeply  recessed  on  the  quadrangle  side.  At  Muckross,  although  the 
pillars  are  about  the  same  width  as  the  wall  below  them,  the  wall  above 
overhangs  them  by  about  nine  inches.  Some  arcades  give  the  impression 
of  two  rows  of  pillars,  polygonal  (Kilconnell,  Muckross),  circular  (Ask- 
eaton), or  both  (Ennis,  Quin),  one  on  the  quadrangle  side,  the  other  on 
the  ambulatory  side,  connected  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  by  a web  about 
four,  six,  or  eight  inches  wide.  Some  give  the  impression  of  oblong  piers 
with  the  middle  portion  on  each  side  scooped  out,  or  of  a pair  of  half- 
pillars carved  out  of  the  solid  piers;  some  convey  contradictory  impressions 
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according  as  we  view  them.  The  pillars  at  Ross  are  plain  slab-like 
structures  with  chamfered  angles.  Some  of  the  polygonal  pillars  referred 
to  above  could  also  be  looked  on  as  roughly  oblong  in  plan  but  with 
chamfered  angles  and  either  with  or  without  a concave  or  recessed  middle 
portion. 

The  arches  are  usually  chamfered  but  without  mouldings.  The  bases 
and  capitals  rarely  have  anything  more  than  plain  and  simple  mouldings, 
but  some  of  the  capitals  at  Askeaton  are  ornamented  with  dog’s  tooth 
pattern.  Noteworthy  are  the  sculptured  figure  of  St  Francis  on  one  of 
the  pillars  at  Askeaton and  (1)  of  St  Francis  surrounded  by  a scroll; 
(2)  of  St  Francis  or  some  Franciscan  friar  preaching;  (3)  as  well  as 
carvings  of  some  letters  of  the  alphabet,  all  on  some  of  the  pillars  at 
Dromahaire.‘^“  We  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  these  later. 

Arches  may  be  formed  of  any  number  of  voussoirs  from  three  to 
several  dozen,  but  usually  the  number  is  small.  Ross  has  pseudo-arches 
formed  by  two  large  sculptured  stones  resting  against  each  other,  and 
other  examples  will  be  found  in  other  friaries.  At  Ennis  and  a few  other 
places  there  are  arches  formed  of  four  voussoirs  without  a keystone,  the 
two  middle  stones  affording  each  other  mutual  support  as  at  Ross. 

Buttresses  on  the  quadrangle  side  are  normal,  but  there  are  none 
at  Kilconnell,  and  there  may  have  been  other  exceptions.  They  occur 
sometimes  at  regular,  sometimes  at  irregular  intervals,  as  few  as  one  to 
a range  (Moyne),  or  as  many  as  one  to  each  pillar  (Muckross).  Those  at 
Moyne  occur  just  in  the  middle  of  each  range.  At  Ross  there  is  one 
each  in  the  middle  of  the  north,  west,  and  south  range,  none  on  the 
east  range.  Every  second  pillar  at  Quin  is  buttressed,  every  third  pillar  at 
Adare,  and  approximately  every  sixth  at  Dromahaire.  In  some  places  they 
are  heavy  and  massive;  in  others,  light  and  elegant;  or,  the  same  quadrangle 
may  exhibit  examples  of  both  kinds.  They  may  be  vertical,  coped,  sloped, 
or  stepped;  low,  as  at  Ennis,  or  lofty,  as  at  Quin;  projecting  much  or 
just  a little. 

Some  quadrangle  corridors  had  merely  timber  ceilings,  and  of  these, 
some,  like  Donegal,  carried  a storey  overhead,  while  many  did  not,  of 
which  Adare,  Dromahaire,  and  Kilcrea  are  examples.  Some  have  vaulted 
roofs,  as  at  Askeaton,  Moyne,  Muckross,  and  Quin,  and  these  usually  carried 
a storey.  The  vaulting  was  usually  plastered  underneath,  but  in  some  cases 
there  was  instead  a timber  ceiling  under  it,  as  at  Quin,  where  the  row  of 
supporting  corbels  can  still  be  seen.  Groining  was  normally  confined  to  the 
corners  of  the  quadrangle  at  the  junction  of  two  corridors,  but  there  are 
a few  examples  of  groining  at  the  junction  of  the  arches  of  the  arcade 
with  the  roofs  of  the  corridor,  as  in  the  north,  south,  and  east  corridors 
of  Muckross.  Normally  one  meets  with  pointed  vaults  in  surviving  remains, 

300Line  drawing  in  JRSAI,  XXXIII  (1903),  248. 

30iPhotographic  reproductions  of  (1)  and  (2)  in  P.  O’Connell.  The  Diocese  of 
Kilmore,  p.  147. 
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but  some  corridors  may  have  had  barrel  vaulting,  like  the  sacristy  at  Ennis, 
either  "with  or  without  ribs.  All  the  timber  roofs  and  ceilings  have  long 
since  disappeared;  many  of  the  vaulted  ones  still  remain  in  good  condition. 
The  pattern  impressed  on  and  still  discernible  on  many  of  these  shows 
that  the  manner  of  their  construction  was  by  centring  over  wicker-work. 

Stairs  were  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes  of  stone.  There  are  series 
of  short,  straight  flights  as  well  as  winding  or  spiral  stairs,  some  having 
stone  newels,  some  merely  with  open  or  hollow  newels.  In  practically  every 
friary  there  is  a stairs  at  or  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  quadrangle 
corridor,  even  at  Askeaton  and  Claregalway,  whose  architectural  lay-out 
differs  so  much  from  the  usual  friary.  At  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Muckross, 
Ouin,  Ross,  Sherkin,  and  elsewhere  there  are  stairs  near  both  the  south- 
east and  the  north-west  angles.  At  Kilcrea  there  are  two  straight,  fairly 
long  flights  of  stone  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  south  corridor,  one  near  the  east  end,  the  other  towards  the  west. 
One  enters  a doorway  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  first  case  turns  left 
and  ascends  in  an  easterly  direction;  in  the  second  case,  one  turns  right 
and  ascends  in  a westerly  direction. 

Claustral  Buildings 

The  western  side  of  the  friary  was  normally  the  front  and  contained 
the  parlour,  the  porter’s  office,  sometimes  a guest-room  or  room  for  visiting 
non-friars,  and  sometimes  a store-room.  The  upper  storey  might  have  the 
guardian’s  room,  a visitors’  room  for  the  use  of  friars  or  others,  a library, 
a study-room,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  friaries  where  theology, 
philosophy,  or  the  humanities  were  taught,  a small  lecture-room.  The  north 
range  usually  contained  kitchen,  pantry,  scullery  and  refectory;  the  east 
side  contained  the  sacristy,  chapter-room,  recreation-room,  and  sometimes 
store-rooms.  The  upper  storey  of  the  east  range  almost  invariably  contained 
the  dormitory,  but  there  was  often  a second  in  the  north  range,  and  even 
a third  in  the  west  range.  A third  storey  is  rarely  met  with,  and  if  so, 
is  usually  a later  addition,  as  in  the  east  range  at  Claregalway  and  in  the 
case  of  the  three-storey  sacristy  annexe  of  a few  friaries.  The  east  range 
at  Timoleague  might  be  considered  a partial  exception,  since  owing  to 
the  steep  incline  of  the  ground  at  that  side,  along  with  the  two  usual 
storeys  there  are  cellars  and  vaults  underneath.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  draw  up  a really  informative  and  typical  plan  of  an  Irish  Franciscan 
friary,  because  of  the  great  number  of  variations  and  the  many  exceptions 
to  any  rule  about  locations,  but  it  may  not  be  without  profit  to  try  to 
identify  the  different  rooms  in  remaining  ruins  and  get  some  idea  of  their 
size  and  characteristics. 

The  chapter-room  occupied  the  section  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
east  range  that  lay  between  choir  or  sacristy  on  the  one  hand  and  refectory 
on  the  other,  because  the  plenary  meetings  of  the  community  that  took 
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place  there  were  often  held  between  their  gatherings  for  prayers  in  choir 
and  for  meals  in  the  refectory.  There  certain  statutory  prayers  were 
recited,  certain  religious  exercises  were  performed,  formal  assemblies  of 
the  community  for  juridical  or  administrative  purposes  were  convened. 
In  small  friaries  which  had  no  chapter-room,  some  of  those  functions 
took  place  in  choir,  some  in  the  refectory  or  recreation-room.  The  chapter- 
room  was  occasionally  used  for  important  gatherings  of  ecclesiastics  or 
lords  or  chieftains,  or  for  small  private  meetings  of  dignitaries  or  officials 
to  settle  affairs  of  a legal  or  contentious  nature.  The  use  of  the  room 
was  granted  merely  as  a concession  on  such  occasions  by  the  guardian 
of  the  friary. 

It  was  a room  of  very  variable  size,  not  particularly  well  lighted  as 
a rule,  sometimes  with  timber,  sometimes  with  vaulted  stone  roof.  At 
Askeaton  it  may  originally  have  been  the  large  room  fourteen  feet  by 
thirty-nine  in  the  west  wing,  which  may  simultaneously  have  served  some 
other  purposes.  Later  it  may  have  been  the  room  twenty-six  feet  by  eleven 
abutting  on  the  north-west  of  the  refectory.  At  Adare  it  was  probably 
the  room  eighteen  feet  by  seventeen  in  the  middle  of  the  range;  at  Clare- 
galway  the  room  in  the  corresponding  position,  which  measures  about 
twenty-one  by  sixteen.  Ardfert,  Donegal,  Ennis,  Meelick,  Multyfarnham, 
Quin,  and  Timoleague  are  other  friaries  where  presumably  it  occupied 
a part  of  the  east  range.  At  Dromahaire  the  order  of  the  rooms  beginning 
at  the  south  end  was  probably  sacristy,  sacristy  store-room,  and  chapter- 
room,  and  this  last  measured  twenty-one  feet  by  thirteen.  In  the  east  range 
at  Meelick  there  is  a room  fifty-two  feet  and  a half  by  eighteen,  which  is 
said  to  have  served  as  a chapel  during  the  penal  days  when  the  church 
fell  into  disrepair.  Part  of  it  is  probably  the  site  of  the  former  chapter- 
room.  At  Moyne  one  wonders  whether  the  chapter-room  may  not  have 
been  the  vaulted  room  sixteen  by  twenty-five  with  two  two-light  windows 
and  a doorway  leading  into  the  corridor  of  the  quadrangle,  or  alternatively, 
although  improbably,  the  southern  portion  of  the  refectory.  If  the  former, 
where  was  the  recreation-room?  Or,  in  this  case,  was  it  a combined 
chapter-room  and  recreation-room?  The  room  at  Ross  probably  occupied 
a position  corresponding  to  that  at  Moyne  but  the  same  query  about  the 
recreation-room  arises,  and  there  have  been  so  many  alterations  in  the 
buildings  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  measures  eleven  feet  by  twenty- 
two.  At  Muckross  the  long,  narrow  room  eleven  feet  by  forty-nine  that 
extends  the  full  length  of  the  east  range  may  have  been  a combined 
chapter-room  and  a recreation-room,  or  the  refectory  may  also  have 
served  as  a chapter-room.  Some  suggest  that  the  long  eastern  room  was 
merely  a store-room.  At  Sherkin  the  eastern  range  comprises  a building 
whose  internal  measurements  are  fifteen  feet  and  a half  by  twenty-five 
and  a half,  the  southern  half  of  which  may  have  been  partitioned  off  to 
form  a chapter-room.  At  Kilcrea  the  room  can  be  indicated  with  a fair 
degree  of  certainty  as  that  south  of  the  recreation-room  and  north-west 
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of  the  sacristy  annexe,  but  it  may  not  have  extended  southwards  as  far 
as  the  passage  leading  from  the  quadrangle  to  the  sacristy.  Its  width  is 
twenty-one  feet;  its  length  could  have  been  either  thirty-three  or  twenty- 
three  feet.  Ardfert  is  seven  feet  and  a half  in  width;  Donegal,  thirteen; 
Ennis,  ten;  Galbally,  twenty-four;  Muckross,  eleven;  Multyfarnham, 
eighteen;  Quin,  roughly  thirteen;  Timoleague,  seventeen.  Lengths  are 
more  problematical.  Apart  from  those  already  given  the  following  can  be 
suggested  tentatively;  Ardfert,  either  forty-nine  or  thirteen;  Claregalway, 
sixteen;  and  Timoleague,  twenty.  At  a later  stage  of  development,  the 
room  at  Timoleague  may  have  been  increased  in  size  by  the  breaking 
down  of  partitions  or  dividing  walls. 

The  recreation-room  or  community-room  was  usually  situated  either 
at  the  north  of  the  east  range  or  the  east  of  the  north  range  and  is  usually 
found  between  the  chapter-room  and  the  refectory.  Normally  it  had  a 
fire-place  and  an  aumbry  or  two,  while  a passage  from  it  or  adjoining  it 
led  to  the  latrines,  and  the  same  or  another  passage  from  it  led  to  the 
gardens.  In  some  friaries  the  refectory  may  have  had  to  serve  as  a 
recreation-room  as  well,  and  in  some,  the  recreation-room  may  have  been 
in  the  west  range,  upper  storey,  as  possibly  at  Muckross,  where  there  is 
a large  room,  size  twenty-five  feet  and  a half  by  thirty.  One  could  also 
argue  that  the  room  forty-eight  feet  by  ten  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
north  range  was  the  recreation-room.  At  Claregalway  it  was  probably  the 
room  twenty-one  feet  by  thirty-nine  at  the  south  end  of  the  east  range. 
At  Kilconnell  it  may  have  been  the  room  eighteen  feet  by  thirty-five  at 
the  north-east  angle.  At  Askeaton  it  may  at  different  times  have  been 
either  of  the  two  rooms  already  referred  to  as  possibly  chapter-rooms.  At 
Dromahaire  it  was  very  probably  the  room  twenty-one  feet  by  twenty-two 
east  of  the  refectory  in  the  north  range.  This  is  lit  by  a single  two-light 
window  in  the  east  wall.  At  Kilcrea  it  was  probably  the  room  in  a cor- 
responding position,  which  measures  twenty-one  feet  by  thirty-two,  and 
at  Quin,  the  room  similarly  placed,  which  measures  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half  by  about  twenty-five,  depending  on  where  the  partition  or  dividing 
wall  between  it  and  the  chapter-room  was  placed.  Timoleague  at  an  early 
period  may  have  had  a room  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  in  the  east  range 
just  south  of  the  refectory  as  a recreation-room,  but  with  later  expansion 
the  room  forty-one  feet  and  a half  by  eighteen  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  north  range  may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  At  Sherkin  all  or 
just  the  northern  part  of  the  room  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  twenty-five 
and  a half  in  the  east  range  may  have  been  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  locate 
it  at  Moyne  and  Ross.  One  wonders  whether  it  was  in  the  upper  storey, 
or  whether  perhaps  at  Ross  it  may  not  at  one  stage  have  been  the  room 
thirty-two  feet  by  fifteen  on  the  ground  floor  north  of  the  more  northerly 
quadrangle,  or  possibly  the  room  twenty-nine  feet  by  sixteen  and  a half 
projecting  westwards  from  the  west  range. 

The  refectory  or  dining-room,  sometimes  called  the  fratry  or  jrater 
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in  pre-reformation  times,  was  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  north 
range  at  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Galbally,  Kilcrea,  Multyfarnham, 
Quin  (probably  the  easterly  and  major  portion  of  the  room  in  that  range), 
Sherkin,  and  most  other  friaries.  Very  probably  Adare  followed  suit, 
although  T.  J.  Westropp  locates  it  in  the  west  range.^^^  At  Moyne,  Ross, 
and  Timoleague  it  projects  northwards  from  the  east  range,  but  owing 
to  many  later  additions  its  position  at  Ross  can  now  also  be  described 
as  east  of  the  north  quadrangle.  At  Claregalway  it  was  probably  in  the 
south  range,  while  at  Askeaton,  more  or  less  following  the  Cistercian 
plan,  it  is  almost  a separate  building,  its  northern  end  abutting  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  friary.  It  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  writer 
that  at  Muckross  it  was  on  the  upper  storey.  This  is  evidently  correct  in 
reference  to  some  late  stage  of  occupation,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
here  too  it  was  originally  on  the  ground  floor.  The  same  suggestion  has 
been  made  about  Donegal  and  Multyfarnham,  and  we  know  that  in  the 
case  of  some  houses  of  other  orders  it  definitely  was  situated  on  the  upper 
floor,  yet,  in  view  of  the  evident  inconvenience  and  the  additional  labour 
involved,  the  presumption  is  against  it,  unless  good  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. Donagh  Mooney  does  make  it  clear  that  the  refectory  at  Donegal 
lay  to  the  north,  beside  the  estuary  of  the  river  Eask,  since  he  states 
that  ships  could  unload  beside  the  refectory  window,  but  unfortunately 
this  statement  just  fails  to  give  us  the  desired  information.®®® 

For  the  duration  of  the  meals  or  a considerable  portion  of  it,  one 
of  the  friars  read  aloud  to  the  community  from  some  religious  book. 
The  recess  in  the  wall  at  one  of  the  windows  in  which  the  reader’s  pulpit 
or  lectern  was  placed  can  still  be  seen  at  Askeaton,  Dromahaire,  Moyne, 
Ross,  and  Timoleague.  Its  site  can  also  be  indicated  with  a fair  degree  of 
probability  in  a few  other  places,  for  instance,  Kilcrea.  At  Askeaton, 
Dromahaire,  Moyne,  and  Ross  there  is  a protrusion  of  the  wall  on  the 
outside  to  allow  space  for  the  bay  or  recess.  A passage  leading  from  the 
quadrangle  corridors  to  the  yard  at  the  north  separates  the  refectory  from 
the  kitchen  at  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  and  (if  the  room  north  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  the  kitchen)  also  at  Timoleague.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
refectory  at  Ross  appears  to  have  been  placed  at  quite  a distance  from 
the  kitchen.  A long  passage  and  a large  room  came  between  them.  In 
several  cases  the  refectory  and  kitchen  were  adjacent,  and  a door,  or  at 
least  a guichet  or  hatch,  provided  means  of  communication  between  them. 
The  friars  as  a rule  sat  in  order  of  seniority  on  benches  placed  around 
three  of  the  four  walls,  the  guardian  occupying  the  middle  position  at  the 
cross-wall  or  gable-wall,  the  next  senior  friar  sitting  on  his  right,  the 
next  on  his  left,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  wooden  tables  and  benches 
were  often  permanent  fixtures,  and  there  might  be  as  few  as  one  of  each 

j.  Westropp,  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  and  G.  U.  MacNamara,  The  Antiquities  of 
Limerick  and  its  Neighbourhood  (RSAI,  Antiquarian  Handbook  Series.  VII),  p.  78. 

Hib.,  VI,  38. 
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or  as  many  as  seven  of  each  according  to  the  size  of  the  community. 
Most  refectories  had  a wall-press  or  two.  The  refectory  at  Dromahaire  is 
not  fully  rectangular,  and  the  axis  of  the  one  at  Timoleague  is  not  fully 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  church. 

The  following  are  some  measurements  of  surviving  refectories ; 
Askeaton,  twenty-one  feet  by  fifty;  Dromahaire,  thirty-five  by  twenty; 
Kilcrea,  thirty-three  by  twenty-one;  Moyne,  twenty  by  forty-eight;  Quin, 
thirty-eight  by  eighteen;  Ross,  twenty  by  thirty-seven;  Timoleague,  twenty- 
one  by  forty-eight.  The  following  are  rougher  estimates,  since  these  are 
partially  or  completely  demolished:  Adare,  forty  by  twenty-three;  Clare- 
galway,  forty  by  twenty;  Donegal,  forty  by  thirteen;  Galbally,  forty  by 
eighteen;  Multyfarnham,  either  fifty-three  or  thirty-three  by  eighteen.  Note 
that  Galbally  is  slightly  wider  at  the  east  end  than  at  the  west. 

The  kitchen  occupied  the  north-west  angle  at  Adare,  Donegal,  Droma- 
haire, Galbally,  Kilcrea,  Kilnalahan,  Multyfarnham,  Quin,  Sherkin,  and, 
no  doubt,  most  other  friaries  as  well,  that  is,  either  the  northern  portion 
of  the  west  range  or  the  western  portion  of  the  northern  range.  At  Donegal 
it  projected  westwards  about  sixteen  feet  in  continuation  of  the  north 
range.  At  Dromahaire  a north-west  wing  was  later  added  to  provide 
additional  space,  and  one  room  of  this  seems  to  have  been  turned  into  a 
bakery,  the  other  (having  a doorway  from  the  outside  only)  into  an 
infirmary,  granary,  store-room,  or  mill.  At  Muckross,  undoubtedly  at 
some  unspecified  later  stage  the  kitchen  was  in  the  upper  storey  of  the 
north  range,  but  at  an  earlier  stage  it  may  have  been  towards  the  west 
of  the  north  range,  in  a room  later  turned  into  a store-room,  or  in  a 
projecting  north-west  wing.  Notice  the  two  hatches  in  the  western  end  of 
the  north  range.  These  would  have  been  very  useful  for  passing  food 
and  dishes  through.  These  hatches  are  to  be  found  occasionally  not  merely 
between  kitchen  and  refectory  but  between  kitchen  or  some  adjacent  room 
on  the  one  hand  and  quadrangle  corridor  or  passage  leading  to  the  west 
door  on  the  other.  They  were  used  for  handing  in  commodities  received 
at  the  door  and  for  handing  out  food  to  the  porter  to  be  distributed  to 
pilgrims  and  wayfarers.  At  Moyne,  and  also  probably  at  Timoleague  after 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  built  through  the  generosity  of  Bishop 
De  Courcy,  the  kitchen  was  in  the  north  range.  At  Askeaton  it  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  east  range,  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  a fireplace 
and  oven  there,  although  this  leaves  it  removed  rather  inconveniently 
from  the  refectory.  From  the  point  of  view  of  positional  convenience,  one 
would  select  the  room  twenty-six  feet  by  eleven  west  of  the  refectory,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  a fireplace  there.  We  have  seen  that  at  Ross,  where 
it  is  situated  in  the  north-west  wing,  it  is  also  inconveniently  separated 
from  the  refectory,  but  an  earlier,  smaller  kitchen  may  have  been  located 
in  the  usual  position  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  south  quadrangle. 
At  Claregalway  it  seems  to  have  occupied  the  western  portion  of  the 
south  range. 
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It  was  usually  a goodly  sized  room,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  even  more,  in  compensation,  if  the  width  was  narrow.  Kilcrea 
measures  thirty-three  by  twenty-one.  Quin  about  twenty-five  by  eighteen; 
Ross,  twenty-three  by  thirty-five.  Donegal,  of  which  only  a small  part 
still  stands,  probably  measured  about  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-one, 
while  Multyfarnham,  of  which  no  trace  remains,  probably  measured  about 
twenty-two  feet  by  eighteen. 

Pantries  and  butteries  with  their  wall-presses;  sculleries  with  their 
water  supply  and  sinks  and  drains;  bakeries  with  their  ovens;  store-rooms 
and  cellars  for  meat  and  fruit  and  vegetables,  for  wine  and  beer  and  cider; 
were  regular  features  in  all  the  larger  friaries.  In  the  kitchen  or  pantry 
at  Dromahaire  is  part  of  a quern,  and  in  the  kitchen  at  Ross,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  a fine  stone  fish-pond,  where  fish  could  be  kept  alive  and 
fresh  till  required.  In  a corner  of  the  kitchen  at  Quin  is  a hole  with  water 
in  it  which  may  also  have  been  used  as  a fish-pond.  The  bakehouse  was 
sometimes  located  in  one  of  the  four  ranges,  sometimes  in  an  additional 
wing  abutting  on  the  north  range,  sometimes  in  a free-standing  building. 
Pantries  and  sculleries  have  often  disappeared  without  trace,  because 
they  were  nothing  more  than  simple  wooden  sheds.  From  the  report  of 
the  royal  commission  of  c.  1540-1  comes  the  information  that  Youghal 
had  eight  chambers,  seven  cellars,  a kitchen,  and  a buttery;  Multyfarnham 
had  a buttery,  a bakery,  and  a kitchen;  Waterford  had  a bakery  and  a 
kitchen.®°^ 

A passage  led  from  the  front  door  in  the  west  of  the  house  to  the 
quadrangle  corridor,  the  communications  centre  of  the  friary,  from  which 
there  was  convenient  access  to  every  room.  The  parlour  was  probably 
the  room  to  the  north  of  this  passage  at  Dromahaire,  Moyne,  Ross,  and 
Timoleague;  the  room  to  the  south  at  Donegal,  Quin,  and  Sherkin.  The 
measurements  of  some  of  these  parlours  is,  or  was,  as  follows:  Droma- 
haire, twenty-one  feet  by  seventeen  (west  end)  or  eighteen  (east  end), 
Moyne,  thirteen  by  sixteen;  Ross,  twelve  by  thirteen;  Donegal  (rough 
estimate)  twelve  and  a half  by  twelve  and  a half;  Quin,  eleven  by  sixteen; 
Sherkin,  sixteen  and  a half  by  sixteen  and  a half.  The  parlour  at  Droma- 
haire is  not  rectangular.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have  marked 
the  ground  floor  of  the  whole  west  range  at  Timoleague  as  the  kitchen, 
but  comparison  with  other  friaries  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  parlour,  porter’s  office,  and,  or,  a store-room,  stood  here.  The  parlour 
was  probably  about  nineteen  feet  square.  At  Kilcrea  it  may  have  been  the 
room  twenty-one  feet  by  nineteen  north  of  the  passage,  in  which  case 
it  had  to  double  as  a porter’s  office,  or  the  porter  had  no  special  office 
or  day-room  in  this  friary,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  several  other 
smaller  friaries.  At  Muckross  there  is  a large  room  fifteen  by  thirty-one 
feet  to  the  south  of  the  passage,  which,  one  suspects,  despite  its  largeness 
may  have  been  the  parlour.  There  is  a small  vaulted  room  twelve  feet  by 
B.  White,  Extents  of  Irish  Monastic  Possessions,  pp.  137,  275,  350. 
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eight  north  of  the  passage,  which  is  too  tiny  for  a parlour  but  which  could 
have  served  as  an  office  for  the  porter.  At  Claregalway  it  may  have  been 
in  the  east  range.  Askeaton  is  very  puzzling.  At  one  stage  it  may  have 
occupied  the  west  range,  at  another  the  east.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  Pococke’s  description  of  two  mysterious  passages  one  over  the 
other  at  Donegal,  which,  according  to  his  surmise,  were  hiding  places  for 
valuables.  Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  study  the  present  writer  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  them.  They  are  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  western  range  and  adjoin  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  Underneath 
is  what  was  probably  storage  space  for  anything  and  everything  rather 
than  a hiding-place  for  valuables.  Overhead  is  a platform  with  a doorway 
leading  into  the  church,  very  probably  to  the  pulpit  in  the  nave. 

Apart  from  the  parlour,  where  friars  and  visitors  could  meet  and 
talk,  many  friaries  had  a guest-room  or  two,  or  a free-standing  guest- 
house, where  non-friar  visitors  could  stay  overnight  or  for  several  nights. 
Discussion  of  guest-houses  is  postponed  to  the  chapter  on  outbuildings. 
The  guest-roo/n  was  usually  located  in  the  west  range.  At  Adare  and 
Kilcrea  it  was  probably  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  that  occupies  the 
southern  portion  of  the  range,  and  at  Sherkin,  the  ground-floor  room  that 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  range  and  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
passage.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  provided  with  its  own  lavatory.  Adare 
measures  nineteen  feet  by  twenty-nine;  Kilcrea,  twenty-one  by  twenty-six; 
and  Sherkin,  sixteen  and  a half  square.  At  Ross  it  may  have  been  the 
room,  twenty-nine  by  sixteen  and  a half  projecting  from  the  west  range. 
At  Moyne  and  Timoleague  it  was  probably  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  west 
range. 

Many  friaries  also  had  a separate  room  for  the  more  important 
visiting  friars  and  also  a separate  room  for  the  guardian.  Where  these 
were  not  one  and  the  same,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  In 
some  cases  part  of  the  community  dormitory  may  have  been  partitioned 
off  for  this  purpose.  The  room  over  the  sacristy  at  Muckross  (topmost 
storey),  and  Timoleague,  that  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  range  at 
Dromahaire  (with  its  own  lavatory),  and  that  in  the  upper  storey  south 
of  the  quadrangle  at  Muckross  (entered  through  a doorway  in  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  east  dormitory)  would  seem  to  have  served  as  guardian’s 
or  visitors’  rooms.  At  Kilcrea  the  visitors’  quarters  may  have  been  the 
dormitory  in  the  west  range  (or  portion  of  it).  This  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  dormitories  at  Kilcrea  and  has  its  own  lavatory.  It  measures  twenty- 
two  feet  by  fifty-five  and  could  sleep  ten  or  twelve  friars.  The  room  over 
the  sacristy  at  Muckross  measures  twenty-three  by  ten  and  a half,  the 
one  south  of  the  quadrangle,  twenty-four  and  a half  by  seven  and  a half. 

It  is  regrettable  but  inevitable  that  in  a study  such  as  this  words  like 
probably,  perhaps,  and  may  be  occur  so  often,  and  that  even  then  there 
are  several  rooms  about  the  purpose  of  which  we  can  only  make  vague 
surmises,  or  throw  out  several  different  suggestions,  for  what  they  are 
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worth.  The  room  over  the  sacristy  at  Sherkin,  for  instance,  could  have 
been  a visitors’  dormitory,  which  would  have  slept  three  men,  or  an 
infirmary,  or  possibly  a library,  and,  or,  a study-room  and  lecture-room. 
The  two  upper  storeys  of  the  sacristy  building  at  Muckross,  instead  of 
having  been  the  guardian’s  or  the  visitors’  quarters,  could  have  served  as 
an  infirmary  for  non-infectious  and  non-contagious  cases.  The  middle 
storey  was  convenient  to  choir  and  dormitory  and  was  provided  with  a 
fireplace  and  a hagioscope.  There  is  a delightful  little  room  over  the 
prison  at  Ennis,  which,  with  the  adjoining  room  over  the  sacristy,  could 
have  served  as  infirmary,  visitors’  quarters,  or  guardian’s  rooms.  This  little 
room  may  well  have  been  the  one  assigned  by  the  earl  of  Thomond  after 
the  suppression  for  the  use  of  the  then  sole  surviving  friar  (c.  1617),  who 
was  allowed  to  live  there  in  his  habit  and  say  mass  in  the  room,  even 
at  a time  when  a great  part  of  the  building  was  rented  out  to  English 
settlers.^®'"  The  room  or  rooms  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  west  range  may 
have  served  as  lecture-room,  study-room,  library,  scriptorium,  or  all  those 
combined,  in  the  case  of  Askeaton,  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Muckross  (if 
a previous  tentative  suggestion  that  it  was  the  recreation-room  does  not 
prove  correct).  Quin,  and  other  friaries.  Dromahaire  measures  twenty-one 
feet  by  forty-four;  Muckross,  twenty-three  by  eleven;  Quin  (rough  estimate), 
nineteen  by  fifty. 

There  is  explicit  contemporary  reference  to  libraries  only  in  the  case 
of  a few  friaries,  namely,  Adare,  Kilconnell,  Timoleague,  and  Youghal,  but 
presumably  every  friary  had  one  of  some  sort.  In  pre-reformation  times 
they  did  not  need  to  be  large  rooms.  Books  were  scarce  and  expensive, 
so  that  a collection  of  even  a few  hundred  volumes  would  have  constituted 
a not  insignificant  collection.  The  only  catalogue  of  an  Irish  Franciscan 
library  of  pre-reformation  times  that  has  survived  is  that  of  Youghal,  now 
preser\'ed  in  the  Preiissische  Staatsbibliothek  in  Berlin,  and  it  lists  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  including  liturgical  books,  for  the 
year  1491.  By  the  year  1523  about  thirty  more  had  been  added.^°® 
Archix  es  would  rarely  have  consisted  of  more  than  a few  dozen  documents 
and  would  have  fitted  into  a single  chest  or  wall-press  in  the  library  or 
the  guardian’s  room.  The  library,  especially  if  it  was  fairly  large,  would 
also  have  been  used  as  a scriptorium  and  common  study-room,  since  the 
friars  did  not  usually  have  their  own  study-rooms  or  offices.  In  those 
friaries  where  there  were  novices  and  students  of  philosophy  and  theology 
it  would  also  have  been  used  as  a class-room  and  conference-room.  Its 
location  varied  from  house  to  house,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best-lit  rooms  in  the  house  helps  us  to  locate  it  in  some  friaries.  Kilcrea, 

^O^D.Monaeus,  ‘Tractatus’,  in  Anal.  Hib.,  VI,  60. 

306MS.  Theol.  Lat.,  Fol.  703;  National  Library  of  Ireland  microfilm  reel  1981 
negative  or  846  positive.  There  is  no  satisfactory  edition,  hut  see  I.  Coleman,  ‘A 
Medieval  Irish  Monastic  Library  Catalogue’,  in  Bihliog.  Soc.  Ire.  Pub.,  II,  no.  6 
(Dublin,  1925),  pp.  111-20,  and  W.  M.  Brady,  Clei'ical  and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork, 
Cloyne  and  Ross,  III  (1864),  319-23. 
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for  instance,  has  eleven  large  two-light  windows  for  an  area  thirty-nine 
feet  by  seventeen.  Kilconnell  has  four  windows  on  the  east  side  and  a 
large  three-light  one  on  the  south  for  an  area  measuring  fourteen  by 
twenty,  although  there  is  an  additional  area  ten  by  twelve  in  the  north- 
west angle  which  may  also  have  formed  part  of  it.  Those  rooms  at  Kil- 
crea  and  Kilconnell  are  situated  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  sacristy  annexe. 
At  Timoleague  it  was  probably  the  fine  well-lit  room  that  filled  the  upper 
storey  of  the  north  range  and  that  measures  forty-one  feet  and  a half  by 
eighteen.  One  wonders  whether  the  little  room  to  the  east  of  it  served  as 
a safe  or  store-room  for  archival  documents  and  precious  manuscripts. 
At  Multyfarnham  it  was  probably  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  annexe  pro- 
jecting westwards  from  the  south  of  the  west  range.  Old  illustrations 
show  that  this  room  was  well  supplied  with  windows.  It  may  have  occupied 
a corresponding  position  at  Donegal.  At  Ross  it  could  have  been  located 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  western  annexe  (twenty-nine  feet  by  sixteen 
and  a half)  or  in  the  middle  storey  of  the  sacristy  annexe  (fourteen  feet 
by  nineteen).  The  possibility  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  occupied 
the  room,  twenty-three  feet  by  eleven,  over  the  sacristy  at  Sherkin  and  the 
upper  storey  of  the  west  range  at  Askeaton  and  Dromahaire. 

Almost  invariably  the  upper  storey  of  the  east  range  was  occupied  by 
a dormitory.  There  was  a passage  down  the  middle  between  two  rows 
of  beds  that  lay  in  an  east-west  direction.  Although  the  dormitory  some- 
times comprised  one  single  apartment,  it  was  usually  partitioned  into 
cubicles,  normally  with  a window  to  each,  and  each  having  its  own  low 
bed  and  small  bedside  press  and  occasionally  a small  table  as  well.  At 
the  end  of  the  dormitory  one  or  more  cressets  on  iron  or  stone  bases 
cast  a dim  and  fitful  light  along  the  passage.  Some  dormitories  are  so 
narrow  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  room  for  two  rows  of  beds  at 
right-angles  to  the  axis  with  a passage  between  them.  One  must  presume 
either  a single  row  of  beds  with  a passage  along  one  wall,  or,  if  two 
rows  of  beds,  one  at  right-angles  to  the  axis,  the  other  parallel  with  it. 
Dormitories  slept  various  numbers  of  friars — eight,  ten,  twenty — and  some 
friaries  had  three  dormitories,  one  each  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  east, 
north,  and  west  ranges.  Two  dormitories,  the  second  being  in  the  north 
range,  are  very  common.  At  Askeaton  there  is  one  over  the  refectory  in 
the  later  south  wing.  Some  friaries  also  had  small  bedrooms  that  held  two 
or  three  beds.  Cubicles  occupied  a floor-space  of  seven  feet  square,  eight 
by  nine,  eleven  by  seven,  nine  feet  square,  and  so  on,  and  doubtless  some 
were  smaller,  some  larger,  than  any  of  these.  A grant  of  Kilconnell  in 
1595  speaks  of  twenty-eight  small  chambers  called  ‘ dortors  ’,  which  were 
evidently  the  dormitory  cubicles.^®^  Donagh  Mooney  tells  us  that  Moyne 
used  to  have  a community  of  about  fifty,  especially  when  it  was  a pro- 
vincial house  of  studies,  which  was  often  the  case,®°®  and  that  there  was 

307Cfl/.  Pat.  Rolls  Ire.,  Hen.  Vlll-Chas.  I,  II,  303. 
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a community  of  forty  in  Donegal  in  1600-1  when  he  was  a novice  there.^^” 
Sixteen  or  twenty,  including  priests  and  laybrothers,  would  have  been 
about  the  average  number  in  a pre-reformation  community,  but  student 
and  noviciate  houses  would  have  had  as  many  as  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  some  of  the  dormitories  in  the 
east  range,  but  in  many  cases  the  length  given  is  no  more  than  a rough 
estimate : Adare,  eighteen  feet  by  seventy-four  ; Askeaton,  eighteen  by 
fifty-one;  Claregalway,  twenty-one  by  eighty-two;  Donegal,  twenty-two 
by  sixty-eight;  Dromahaire,  twenty-one  by  seventy-six;  Kilcrea,  twenty- 
two  by  eighty-one;  Muckross,  nineteen  by  fifty-eight;  Quin,  twenty-one 
by  eighty-one;  Sherkin,  sixteen  by  thirty-eight.  De  Courcy’s  dormitory  at 
Timoleague  measures  twenty-one  by  forty-eight,  but  the  sixty-three  feet 
from  that  to  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  may  have  been  connected  with  it 
to  form  one  very  long  dormitory.  From  a comparison  of  the  present 
remains  with  old  illustrations  and  Grose’s  plan,  it  is  possible  to  hazard  a 
guess  that  Multyfarnham  may  have  measured  about  eighteen  feet  by 
seventy-three  or  eighty-five,  although  it  may  have  been  as  short  as  forty- 
six  feet. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  to  people  of  the  present  day,  many  a 
pre-reformation  friary  had  its  own  prison.  If  a friar  proved  insubordinate, 
the  guardian  was  authorised  to  confine  him  in  it  until  his  conscience 
caught  up  with  him  and  he  learned  better  sense.  Imprisonment  for  a fixed 
period,  accompanied  or  not  by  other  disciplinary  measures  such  as  fasting 
on  bread  and  water,  could  also  be  ordered  for  certain  misdemeanours. 
Rehgious  superiors  were  empowered  to  exercise  as  regards  their  own 
subjects  many  of  the  rights  of  civil  magistrates  and  state  officials  in  their 
own  territories.  A friar,  instead  of  being  hauled  before  the  civil  courts, 
would  be  judged  by  his  own  religious  and  ecclesiastical  superiors  and 
acquitted  or  punished  accordingly.  Their  jurisdiction  over  him  was 
recognised  by  the  state,  much  as  even  to  this  day  the  captain  of  a ship 
is  recognised  as  having  wide  powers  over  his  crew  on  the  high  seas. 
Normally  a friar  found  guilty  would  submit  to  the  imprisonment  or  other 
punishment  imposed  and  so  purge  his  fault,  but  if  he  felt  he  was  being 
unjustly  treated,  he  could  appeal  to  the  higher  superiors.  In  practice, 
canon  law  and  the  constitutions  of  his  order  provided  adequate  safeguards 
to  ensure  the  protection  of  his  rights  and  struck  a fair  balance  between 
the  legitimate  claims  of  superiors  and  subjects.  The  prison  could  also 
be  used  on  occasion  to  restrain  violent  lunatics. 

The  best  and  most  interesting  surviving  example  is  the  little  gloomy 
room  off  the  north-east  angle  of  the  sacristy  at  Ennis.  It  is  approached 
by  a narrow  passage,  which,  after  running  eastwards  for  about  fifteen 
feet,  turns  northwards  with  a complete  right-angle.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  and  just  outside  the  door  of  the  prison  is  a lavatory.  Inside  the 
room,  which  measures  eight  feet  and  a half  by  seven,  is  a tiny  fire-place 
309M.,  p.  40. 
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and  a wall-press,  and  in  the  north  wall  there  is  a slit-window.  Another 
well-preserved  example  is  the  room,  eleven  feet  and  a half  by  eight  and  a 
half,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  buildings  at  Askeaton.  Like  Ennis, 
this  too  is  poorly  lit,  and  it  has  a lavatory  adjoining  it,  but  in  this  case 
within  the  prison,  to  the  west  side,  and  partly  walled  off  from  it.  The 
prison  at  Adare  was  probably  a similar  small  room  in  the  north-east 
angle.  It  may  have  been  a corresponding  small  room  in  the  same  position 
at  Moyne  and  Ross.  The  likeliest  place  to  seek  for  it  is  in  or  near  the 
lavatory  annexe,  but  sometimes  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a locked 
cubicle  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  dormitories.  If  there  was  no  prison  in  a 
particular  house,  an  offender  could  be  confined  to  his  own  cell  or  cubicle, 
which  then  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  became  his  ‘ prison  ’ during  the 
term  of  his  confinement. 

There  is  no  evidence  known  to  the  present  writer  for  the  existence 
in  any  pre-reformation  Irish  Franciscan  friary  of  any  central  system  for 
heating  the  whole  house,  whether  by  hot  air  or  water  or  any  other 
method.  Writers  about  mediaeval  monasteries  sometimes  speak  of  the 
calefactorium  or  calefactory  or  warming-house.  The  terms  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Franciscans,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  room  exclusively  dedicated  to  this  end.  The  community 
or  recreation  room  served  the  purpose,  and  the  friars  could  readily  warm 
themselves  at  the  great  fire  of  logs  (for  wood  was  plentiful  in  the  Ireland 
of  those  days)  that  burned  and  blazed  merrily  there  during  the  cold 
weather.  There  were  many  fireplaces  throughout  the  house,  large  ones  in 
the  large  rooms,  tiny  ones  in  several  of  the  smaller  rooms  that  were  in 
more  constant  use.  The  great  chimneys  that  ran  from  the  fireplaces  below 
stairs  also  helped  to  take  the  chill  out  of  the  rooms  overhead.  Dormitories 
and  choir  were  also  probably  provided  at  times  with  stone  stoves  or  iron 
braziers,  and  in  severe  weather  the  less  hardy  among  the  friars  probably 
adopted  the  custom,  which  has  survived  in  some  countries  down  to  our 
own  day,  of  bringing  with  them  to  choir  or  study-room  or  dormitory, 
small,  portable  braziers  which  they  placed  on  the  floor  beside  them  or 
under  their  flowing  habits.  For  the  sick  and  the  aged,  warming-pans 
were  not  unknown  for  withstanding  the  bitter  cold  of  some  of  our 
northern  winters. 

Most  friaries  had  a common  clothes-room,  where  were  kept  not 
merely  the  conventual  stock  of  blankets,  sheets,  towels,  and  the  like,  but 
also,  when  not  in  actual  use,  the  more  personal  garments  of  each  friar. 
Judging  from  parallel  cases,  it  would  also  seem  that  several  friaries  had 
their  tailor’s  workshop. 

A bleeding-room  was  a feature  of  some  of  the  great  mediaeval 
monasteries,  but  there  is  no  known  or  identifiable  example  among  the 
Irish  Franciscan  friaries.  Medicinal  bleeding  could  easily  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  infirmary,  or  where  that  did  not  exist,  even  in  one  of  the 
cubicles  of  the  dormitory. 
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Outbuildings 

In  so  far  as  quarters  for  guests,  students,  and  sick  people  were  merely 
rooms  within  the  main  building,  they  have  already  been  dealt  with 
sufficiently.  Here  we  shall  discuss  briefly  those  cases  where  they  were 
separate  or  almost  separate  buildings,  and  treat  as  well  of  other  offices 
and  workshops  and  store-rooms  that  are  usually  to  be  found  independent 
of  but  convenient  to  the  main  friary  building. 

Under  mediaeval  conditions  of  living,  an  infirmary  or  little  hospital 
of  some  sort  was  a necessity  in  any  fairly  large  religious  community. 
Ailing,  very  aged,  and  bed-ridden  friars,  chronic  invalids,  those  suffering 
from  troublesome  but  minor  ailments,  could  be  cared  for  in  a room 
within  the  friary  adjoining  the  choir.  Infectious  and  contagious  cases, 
being  a potential  menace  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  have  to  be 
removed  to  an  isolated  house  in  the  grounds.  Even  the  smaller  and  poorer 
friaries  probably  had  at  least  a small  hut  or  cabin  for  such  an  emergency, 
but  in  the  larger  friaries  it  would  be  sought  to  forestall  trouble  by  building 
a fairly  substantial  free-standing  stone  infirmary.  For  purposes  of  seclusion 
and  to  provide  it  with  its  own  sanitary  arrangements,  the  natural  choice 
i would  seem  to  be  a site  a little  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  main 
buildings.  That  friary  infirmaries  were  no  superfluities  in  those  days  will 
be  recognised  when  it  is  recalled  that  within  five  months  of  the  outbreak 
1 of  the  Black  Death  in  1348  twenty-five  friars  had  died  at  Drogheda  and 
1 twenty-three  at  Dublin.^“ 

I There  is  documentary  evidence  for  the  existence  of  infirmaries  at 

Adare,  Clonmel,  Donegal,  Drogheda,  Kilcrea,  Kilkenny,  Moyne,  and 
Timoleague,®^^  although  we  are  not  always  certain  that  separate  buildings 
were  meant.  At  Adare  the  building  to  the  west,  thirty-nine  feet  by  eighteen, 
’ is  usually  described  as  the  infirmary,  but  one  would  not  expect  it  to  be 
so  located.  This  position  would  be  more  suitable  for  a guest-house,  school- 
j room,  or  lecture-hall.  About  forty  feet  to  the  north  of  the  north  range  is 
a free-standing  building,  forty-one  feet  by  sixteen,  which  would  seem 
more  conveniently  placed,  although  generally  designated  as  the  guest- 
i house.  About  five  feet  to  the  north-west  of  it  is  another  free-standing 
building,  twenty-eight  feet  by  eighteen,  by  some  called  another  guest- 
house, by  others  the  kitchen  for  the  guest-house.  It  may  well  have  been 
; a subsidiary  infirmary  or  the  infirmary  kitchen.  It  might  be  possible 

' with  a little  research  to  indicate  the  exact  site  of  the  one  at  Clonmel 

from  Donagh  Mooney’s  references  to  the  proprietors  in  his  time  of  this 
part  of  the  friary,  which  was  then  being  used  for  dwelling-houses.®^-  At 
Donegal  it  must  have  been  on  the  very  banks  of  the  estuary,  since  Donagh 
Mooney  states  that  he  often  saw  the  friars  beside  the  infirmary  with  a 

Annals  of  Ireland  by  Friar  John  Clyn,  ed.  R.  Butler,  p.  36. 

^iiSome  of  these  references  have  already  been  given.  For  others,  see  below. 
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single  throw  of  a net  land  a great  multitude  of  salmon.^^^  It  hardly  seems 
likely  that  it  occupied  a position  to  the  west  of  the  friary,  so  it  may 
have  been  the  building  (if  this  was  not  the  lavatory),  of  which  a fragment 
of  the  south  wall  still  stands,  to  the  north-east  of  the  main  edifice.  The 
one  at  Drogheda  was  situated  just  over  the  river.  Ships  could  anchor 
beside  the  walls,  and  small  vessels  could  enter  under  it  by  a small  mill- 
race  or  stream  {per  quandam  cataractam)  to  the  other  offices  and  work- 
shops of  the  friary.®!^  At  Kilkenny  it  stood  beside  St  Francis’s  Well  and 
not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river.^^®  The  exact  site  can  still  be  pointed 
out  a little  to  the  north  of  the  church.  At  Moyne  it  was  so  situated  that 
large  ships  could  approach  it  at  high  tide.^^®  Some  of  the  building  still 
stands.  At  Timoleague  it  still  subsists  intact,  except  that  the  roof  is  gone. 
It  is  a single-storey  building  measuring  seventeen  feet  by  thirty-seven  and 
a half,  with  two  fairly  large  windows  in  the  east  wall,  a doorway  in  the 
west  wall,  and  having  its  own  double  lavatory  in  a small  building 
abutting  on  the  middle  of  the  east  wall.  It  is  built  on  to  the  north  wall 
of  the  refectory  as  an  annexe  of  the  already  long  east  range.  About  most 
other  friaries  we  have  no  information,  but  it  can  be  surmised  that  it  lay 
a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  friary  at  Claregalway,  that  it  may  have 
been  the  northernmost  room  of  the  west  range  at  Dromahaire,  and  that 
it  could  have  been  the  long  building  situated  about  sixty  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  friary  at  Askeaton,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  map  of 
Askeaton  in  Pacata  Hibernia  does  not  show  this  building  at  all.  The  room 
at  Dromahaire  measures  sixteen  feet  and  a half  by  eighteen  (at  the  west 
side)  or  twenty-two  (at  the  east  side),  and  seems  to  have  had  a doorway 
in  the  west  or  east  wall  only,  leading  to  the  outside,  but  none  through 
the  south  wall  to  communicate  with  the  adjoining  room.  It  will  be  re- 
called, however,  that  other  possible  uses  of  this  room  have  already  been 
suggested.  The  building  at  Askeaton  measures  twenty-two  feet  by  ninety- 
six  and  is  rather  large  for  an  infirmary.  Some  suggest  it  was  a hospice 
or  guest-house.  There  is  no  reference  to  a teach  allais  or  sweat-house,  but 
since  it  was  in  common  use  in  the  country,  some  friaries  may  have  had 
one. 

In  imitation  of  the  great  traditions  of  hospitality  of  the  older  religious 
orders,  the  friars  also  considered  it  desirable  when  opportunity  offered  to 
provide  guest-rooms  or  even  a separate  guest-house  where  visiting  friends 
and  benefactors  could  be  housed  and  entertained.  A little  to  the  west  of 
the  friary  was  its  usual  location,  so  as  to  make  it  easily  accessible  even 
for  lay-people  and  women,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  sufficiently  re- 
moved not  to  interfere  with  the  habitual  peace  and  quiet  of  the  cloister. 
It  was  well-built  and  comfortably  furnished,  because  it  had  to  house 
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distinguished  visitors  at  times — bishops,  lords,  chieftains,  high  officers  of 
state,  and  sometimes  even  royalty.  King  Richard  II  of  England  stayed  in 
a friary  in  Drogheda  for  eighteen  days  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1395,  but  we  are  not  certain  which  friary,  although  on 
his  second  visit,  in  the  month  of  March  following,  we  are  told  explicitly 
that  on  that  occasion  it  was  the  Dominican  friary. Luke  Wadding  states 
that  apartments  were  reserved  in  the  friary  of  Cork  for  MacCarthy,  prince 
of  Desmond,  whenever  he  happened  to  be  in  the  district.^^®  No  doubt  a 
similar  arrangement  held  in  several  other  friaries  by  which  the  founders 
and  their  heirs  would  receive  bed  and  board  whenever  they  required  it. 
Seldom  would  the  friars  be  the  losers  by  such  an  arrangement.  They  would 
have  the  good-will,  patronage,  and  protection  of  those  men,  who  were 
usually  the  powerful  lords  or  chieftains  of  the  territory,  and  would  receive 
in  consequence  many  further  benefactions  at  their  hands.  Donagh  Mooney 
says  that  the  Irish  nobles  were  wont  to  construct  a house  within  the 
grounds  of  the  friaries  they  founded  and  hand  them  over  to  the  friars  so 
that  they  would  be  available  for  their  use  whenever  they  desired  to  come 
on  a visit  to  the  friary  for  prayer  and  meditation.®^^  He  says  that  at 
Clonmel  there  was  a large  house  near  the  friary  called  aula  comitis,  the 
earl’s  hall,  which  was  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  friary  and  to  have 
been  built  for  such  a purpose.^^o  There  are  the  remains  of  two  buildings 
to  the  west  or  south-west  of  the  friary  of  Quin,  one  of  which  was  very 
probably  a guest-house.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  building 
to  the  west  at  Adare  may  have  been  a guest-house  rather  than  an 
infirmary,  and  reference  has  also  already  been  made  to  the  possibility 
that  the  long  building  to  the  east  at  Askeaton  was  a guest-house. 

For  most  friaries  a watermill  or  windmill  for  the  grinding  of  corn 
was  considered  a practical  necessity.  There  is  documentary  evidence  for 
mills  at  Adare,  Athlone,  Castledermot,  Clonmel,  Enniscorthy,  Kilconnell, 
Kilkenny,  Moyne,  Multyfamham,  New  Ross,  Quin,  Timoleague,  and 
Trim.®’^^  Judging  by  old  maps  and  the  like,  it  is  probable  that  Carrick- 
fergus,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Youghal  also  had  one  each.  It  usually  stood 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  friary,  but  within  the  precincts,  to  the 
north  or  north-west,  beside  or  over  a stream  or  mill-race.  Sometimes 
it  occupied  the  northern  extremity  of  the  west  range,  while  occasionally 
it  was  situated  at  a distance  from  the  friary,  even  in  a different  townland. 
At  Adare  the  remains  of  one  can  still  be  seen  about  forty  yards  north 
or  north-west  of  the  friary.  At  Claregalway  there  was  probably  one  about 
twenty-five  yards  to  the  south.  At  Ross  it  occupied  the  northern  end  of 

B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little,  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Franciscan 
Province  of  Ireland,  p.  167. 

^^^Annales  Minorum,  II,  310. 
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the  west  range.  Donagh  Mooney  mentions  in  passing  that  the  one  at 
Timoleague  was  not  far  from  the  friary  that  there  were  two  mills  at 
Moyne  and  that  the  friars  of  Athlone  anciently  had  one  in  Cillmocuach 
prope  Cregan  y Brayne  and  were  thought  to  have  had  another  in  Molen- 
mighan  prope  Balmore  loghsewdy It  has  been  suggested  that  the  corn- 
mill  from  which  Mill  Street,  Elphin,  derived  its  name  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Franciscans.  At  Meelick  there  is  a small  building  over  the  water- 
course to  the  north  which  may  have  been  a mill. 

Small  brew-houses  and  malt-houses  were  probably  not  uncommon, 
since  the  friars  often  made  their  own  beer.  There  is  specific  reference  in 
the  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  c.  1540  to  a brew-house  or  brewery 
at  Multyfarnham  as  well  as  to  a house  for  storing  malt,  which  was  built 
of  stone  and  roofed  with  tiles.®^® 

From  the  order  and  wording,  it  would  seem  that  the  bake-houses  at 
Multyfarnham^^®  and  Waterford®^^  referred  to  in  the  royal  reports  of  c. 
1540  were  separate  buildings,  and  one  gets  the  same  impression  from 
Donagh  Mooney’s  description  of  the  location  of  the  furnus  or  bake-house 
at  Clonmel.^2® 

The  remaining  buildings  can  be  dealt  with  more  briefly.  From  the 
dissolution  documents  and  other  such  sources  we  learn  that  there  were 
stables  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clane,  and  Clonmel,  a granary  and  barn  at 
Kilkenny,  a tool-house  at  Waterford,  as  well  as  various  other  chambers 
at  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  some  of  which  may  have  been  separate  build- 
ings. Some  friaries  may  have  had  separate  buildings  as  schools  for  the 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  may  have  had  little  dole-houses  near 
the  entrance  gate.  Some  may  have  had  pigeon-houses  or  dove-cotes 
{columbaria)  in  their  gardens,  although  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  there  was  one  at  Adare  is  due  to  a confusion  of  the  Franciscan  friary 
with  the  Augustinian  priory.  Buttevant  and  Kilkenny  have,  or  had,  towers 
in  the  grounds  to  the  north,  the  possible  uses  of  which  have  already  been 
discussed.  There  were  limekilns  at  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  Several 
friaries  had  messuages,  burgages,  or  cottages,  but  these  more  often  would 
have  been  outside  the  friary  precincts.  About  the  time  of  the  suppression, 
Castledermot  had  three  messuages  and  three  cottages,  Dublin  had  five 
messuages,  Kildare  had  four  messuages  and  two  cottages,  Kilkenny  had 
eighteen  messuages,  Ross  had  nine  messuages,  and  Wexford  had  eight 
burgages.  Houses  in  the  precincts  of  the  friary  at  Limerick  are  expressly 
mentioned,  and  old  maps  show  detached  buildings  within  the  precincts  or 
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near  the  friary  in  the  case  of  Cavan,  Galway,  and  Limerick.  The  picture 
of  Askeaton  in  Pacata  Hibernia  shows  what  looks  like  a mausoleum  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  friary.  It  is  probably  a cross  erected  on  a 
massive  pedestal.  Monumental  crosses  were  sometimes  erected  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  other  friaries. 


Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

The  pre-reformation  Irish  Franciscan  friaries  enjoyed  for  their  time 
an  excellent  system  of  water-supply,  sanitation,  and  sewerage.  Almost 
invariably  a site  was  deliberately  selected  beside  a river,  an  estuary,  or 
the  sea  itself,  and  a water-channel,  if  a suitable  stream  did  not  already 
exist,  was  cut  from  a point  of  the  river  or  estuary  above  the  friary, 
around  the  buildings  or  sometimes  under  them,  and  made  to  join  the 
river  or  sea  again  lower  down.  It  carried  the  water  for  domestic  purposes 
into  the  kitchen,  workshops,  common  washroom,  and  mills,  and  carried 
off  the  sewage  from  the  latrines,  and  the  slops  from  the  kitchen.  Some 
sacristies  also  had  their  running-water  supply  and  a drain  to  carry  off 
the  water. 

Part  of  this  water-channel  can  still  be  traced  in  places.  At  Adare  it 
flowed  under  the  north-east  and  north-west  wings  and  then  continued 
westwards  and  passed  under  the  mill  to  the  north-west.  At  Ross  it  flowed 
northwards,  passing  under  the  buildings  at  three  places,  namely,  the 
annexe  to  the  north-east  of  the  choir,  the  lavatories  in  the  north-east 
angle,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  west  range,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  probably  the  mill.  There  was  also  a short  branch-channel  linking  it 
up  with  the  fish-pond  in  the  kitchen.  Its  course  can  also  be  traced  at 
Meelick  and  Moyne.  At  Moyne  one  can  still  actually  notice  the  water  in 
a well  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  east  side  surging  up  as  the  tide  conies 
in.  At  Multyfarnham  what  has  sometimes  been  pointed  out  as  a secret 
tunnel  or  hiding  place  under  one  of  the  present  parlours  in  the  south  of 
the  west  range,  was  more  probably  just  a similar  water-channel,  since 
dried  up. 

The  main  washroom  and  lavatories  of  the  house  were  usually  situated 
in  the  annexe  north  of  the  east  range  and  occupied  two  storeys,  the 
lavatories  on  the  upper  floor  being  convenient  to  the  dormitories,  those 
on  the  ground  floor  to  the  recreation-room,  quadrangle,  and  garden.  Such 
was  the  arrangement,  as  is  evident  from  surviving  remains,  at  Adare, 
Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Muckross,  Quin,  Ross,  and  probably  at  Kilconnell, 
although  some  have  suggested  that  this  annexe  was  a guest-house  and 
granary.  The  position  at  Moyne  is  rather  similar,  but  the  building  pro- 
jects eastwards  from  about  the  middle  of  the  east  range.  At  Kilcrea  and 
Quin  the  lavatories,  with  commendable  hygiene,  are  separated  from  the 
dormitories  by  a narrow  passage  and  cut  off  by  a still  narrower  doorway. 
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At  Muckross  although  the  annexe  abutted  on  the  north  gable,  the  passage 
from  the  dormitory  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  makes  two  right- 
angle  turns.  At  Kilcrea  and  Muckross  the  latrine  on  the  upper  floor  may 
originally  have  immediately  adjoined  the  east  dormitory  either  in  a small 
turret,  penthouse,  or  lean-to,  or  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  entrance  was  sometimes  directly  from  within  the  main 
building,  as  at  Dromahaire,  sometimes  from  outside,  as  at  Adare,  where 
there  are  two  separate  latrines  with  two  totally  separate  entrances.  At 
Kilconnell  also,  there  is  a doorway  from  outside  the  main  building  only. 
At  Muckross,  apart  from  the  annexe  already  mentioned,  there  is  also  a 
single  latrine  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  long  narrow  room  in  the  east  range.  At  Timoleague 
the  main  washroom  and  lavatories  were  situated  in  a small  building  abutt- 
ing on  the  east  wall  of  the  east  range  about  half-ways  between  choir  and 
refectory.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  at  Ardfert.  At  Timo- 
league there  was  besides,  as  we  have  seen,  a two-seat  latrine  in  a small  room 
measuring  about  six  feet  by  seven,  which  projects  medially  from  the  east 
side  of  the  infirmary.  At  Askeaton,  washroom  and  lavatories  were  situated 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings,  in  a section, 
which,  like  so  many  of  the  other  lavatory  annexes,  was  built  later  than 
the  main  buildings.  There  is  a small  latrine,  as  already  mentioned,  inside 
the  prison  at  Askeaton  and  one  just  outside  it  at  Ennis.  At  Claregalway 
there  are  some  obscure  remains  of  a building  about  thirty-five  feet  south 
south-east  of  the  friary  and  between  it  and  the  river,  and  it  probably 
contained  the  latrines,  although  there  was  probably  one  within  the  house 
as  well.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  combined  space 
occupied  by  the  main  washrooms  and  latrines : Adare  (rough  estimate), 
thirty-four  feet  by  twelve;  Dromahaire,  fifteen  by  twenty-three;  Kilconnell 
(rough  estimate),  nine  by  thirteen;  Kilcrea,  ground  floor,  twenty-one  by 
nine,  upper  storey,  twenty-two  by  ten  and  a half;  Moyne,  first  floor, 
eighteen  and  a half  by  five;  Muckross,  eight  and  a half  by  seven  and  a 
half;  Quin  (rough  estimate),  sixteen  by  seven;  Ross  (rough  estimate), 
fifteen  by  eleven;  Timoleague,  twenty  by  eleven.  Adare,  Dromahaire, 
Kilcrea,  Sherkin,  and  probably  Muckross,  also  have,  or  had,  a tiny  annexe 
of  two  storeys  projecting  westwards  from  the  west  range,  which  housed 
additional  lavatories,  although  in  some  cases  one  of  the  storeys  may 
conceivably  have  served  as  the  friary  prison. 

Fixtures  and  furnishings  have  practically  all  disappeared,  but  from 
the  lay-out  of  the  rooms  and  what  remains  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  Droma- 
haire, Kilcrea,  Muckross,  Quin,  Ross,  Timoleague,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  the  planning  and  arrangement  can  be  surmised.  In  some  friaries 
leaden  pipes  carried  the  water  to  a few  central  or  particularly  convenient 
parts  of  the  house.  Where  lead  was  scarce  or  the  different  points  more  or 
less  on  the  level,  scooped  out  stones  or  grooved  timber  blocks  sometimes 
formed  the  channels,  each  stone  or  block  overlapping  the  next  by  a few 
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inches.  In  order  that  the  members  of  the  community  on  being  called  at  the 
same  time  in  the  morning  could  wash  simultaneously  and  expeditiously,  a 
long,  low  trough  of  stone  or  timber  was  fixed  along  one  or  more  of  the 
walls  of  the  washroom  and  water  could  be  poured  into  it  at  a number  of 
points  from  the  pipe  or  channel  overhead.  Some  houses  may  have  provided 
the  friars  or  a certain  percentage  of  them,  with  a basin  of  water,  renewed 
daily,  for  washing  themselves  in  their  own  cells  or  cubicles.  The  present 
writer  cannot  recall  any  evidence  documentary  or  architectural  for  full- 
length  baths.  Evidently  the  friars  of  those  days  had  to  content  themselves 
with  bathing  in  the  local  river  in  summer-time  and  with  stepping  into  a 
tub  or  taking  a sponge-down  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Latrines  had 
wooden  seats,  bars,  or  supports,  but  some  were  made  of  stone,  like  the  one 
in  the  prison  at  Askeaton,  which  stills  remains  in  position,  though  now 
badly  broken.  Inclined  chutes  through  the  walls  carried  the  waste  and 
sewage  outwards  and  downwards  to  a spot  from  which  it  was  swept  into 
the  water-channel  and  carried  into  the  river  or  the  sea.  Sometimes  there 
was  merely  a cesspool  dug  in  the  ground  directly  underneath.  Since  the 
fixtures  no  longer  survive,  the  floor  of  the  washrooms  and  lavatories  in  the 
upper  storey  of  several  friaries  now  ends  abruptly  a foot  or  two  from  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance,  and  through  the  aperture  can  be  seen  the 
sheer  drop  to  the  site  of  the  cesspool  underneath. 

Apart  from  the  rainwater,  which  was  carefully  collected  and  utilised, 
nearly  every  friary  had  a good  spring  of  clear,  clean  water  in  or  near 
the  precincts.  In  fact,  we  can  be  assured  it  was  always  a vital  consideration 
in  the  choice  of  a site.  There  is  record  of,  or  tradition  about,  St  Francis’s 
Well  at  Kilkenny,  and  another  of  the  name  at  Wexford,  of  Our  Lady’s 
Well  at  Timoleague,  of  St  Finbarr’s  Well  at  Cork,  of  St  Lantera’s  Well 
about  fifty  yards  north  of  the  friary  at  Kilconnell,  and  also  of  friary  wells 
at  Askeaton,  Castledermot,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Elphin,  Monaghan,  Moyne, 
New  Ross,  Youghal,  and  elsewhere.  Cork  had  several  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Moyne  there  was  a well  or  fountain  within  the  enclosure  from  which 
water  issued  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  and  different  workshops  and 
become  available  in  six  or  seven  different  parts  of  the  house.  It  provided 
waterpower  for  two  mills  and  carried  away  all  the  sewage.^29  Kilkenny 
near  the  infirmary  and  not  far  from  the  river-bank  was  the  spring  of 
delicious  water,  called  St  Francis’s  Well,  which  the  friars  had  carefully 
surrounded  with  a wall.  The  water  issued  from  it  in  such  abundance 
that  when  the  sluice  was  closed  it  poured  through  pipes  and  channels 
into  all  the  workshops  of  the  friary,  and  then  by  a different  channel 
carried  off  all  the  sewage  to  the  river.^^®  As  far  back  as  1311  there  is 
reference  to  the  water-pipe  and  spring  of  the  friary  at  Dundalk.  Richard 
Touker  was  charged  before  the  justiciar  in  January  of  that  year  with 
breaking  the  pipe  and  stealing  the  lead  from  the  spring,  to  the  value  of 

329D.  Monaeus,  Tractatus’,  in  Anal.  Hib.,  VI,  51. 
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twenty  shillings  or  more  in  the  money  of  that  time.®®^  At  Cashel  the  great 
aqueduct  carrying  the  water  into  the  town  in  leaden  pipes  from  a source 
about  two  miles  away  was  believed,  according  to  seventeenth  century 
tradition,  to  have  been  erected  by_  the  friars.  In  the  early  seventeenth 
century  there  could  still  be  seen  in  the  workshops  of  the  friary  the  remains 
of  the  water-pipes  by  which  the  water  from  the  aqueduct  was  conveyed 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  building.^^^ 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  one  hears  traditions  of  secret  tunnels 
or  underground  escape  passages  that  connected  the  friary  with  some 
nearby  building,  some  prominent  landmark,  the  sea,  or  even  a distant 
castle  or  monastery.  It  is  the  castle  of  the  O’Donnells  at  Donegal;  the 
neighbouring  convent  at  Killeigh;  Knocknamrahar  at  Stradbally;  the  sea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town  at  Wexford;  The  Rock,  a small  but  prom- 
inent hill  in  the  flat  barony  of  Corkaree,  about  two  miles  away  in  the 
case  of  Multyfarnham;  and  the  Franciscan  friary  of  Quin  about  five  miles 
away  in  the  case  of  Ennis.  There  is  no  more  basis  in  fact  for  these 
traditions  than  the  knowledge  or  discovery  of  traces  of  water-channels 
and  sewage  exits  in  connection  with  such  castles,  abbeys,  and  friaries. 

{To  be  concluded) 


231E.  B.  Fitzmaurice  and  A.  G.  Little,  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Franciscan 
Province  of  Ireland,  p.  218. 

332D.  Monaeus,  Tractatus’,  in  Anal.  Hit.,  VI,  77. 
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By  Liam  Ua  Broin 


(The  following  abbreviations  are  used : 

OSN.  Ordnance  Survey  Name-Books. 

OSL.  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  1837  (written  by  E.  O’Curry). 

OSD.  The  plan  showing  sites  of  raths,  etc.,  drawn  on  page  56  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Letters.) 

'^HE  “ Mountain  Common  of  Sagart  ” shown  on  Map  2 extended  over 
nearly  all  the  land  now  covered  by  the  townlands  of  Glenaraneen, 
Lugg,  Raheen  and  Crooksling.  On  the  S.E.  it  was  bounded  by  Mount- 
seskin  and  Gortlum  townlands  for  a distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half, 
ending  at  Brittas.  The  old  Tallaght  Hill  coach  road  to  Blessington  ran 
along  or  close  to  this  boundary  from  where  those  of  Crooksling,  Corbally 
and  Mountseskin  meet  near  the  summit  of  Tallaght  Hill. 

At  Brittas  village  this  Commons  boundary,  turning  N.W.,  passed 
in  that  direction  to  the  narrow  S.E.  corner  of  Slademore  townland  where, 
taking  an  abrupt  turn  northward,  it  continued  in  that  direction,  passing 
between  the  townlands  of  Glenaraneen,  Slievethoul,  Crockaunadreenagh 
and  Lugg.  Not  far  from  the  Lynch  Park  boundary  ‘ Pillar  ’ (near  point 
1006)  it  turned  eastward,  and  went  along  the  line  which  now  fences  two 
sides  of  Coolmine  Fox-covert  (maps  2,  7).  As  so  far  defined,  the  boundary 
line  of  this  property  coincided  with  present-day  townland  boundary  lines. 
The  remaining  rather  crooked  portion  of  it  did  not,  however,  to  any 
extent  border  existing  townlands.  Between  Coolmine  and  the  Craddle 
Road,  the  fence  along  the  Saggart  side  of  Lugg  Lane  is  shown  to  have 
been  the  boundary  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  (maps  2 and  4).  Turning 
abruptly  southward  about  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  it  passed  to  a point 
not  far  from  that  now  occupied  by  Downshire  Bridge,  where  it  again 
assumed  a northern  direction  which  it  held  on  the  left,  or  west,  side 
of  the  Camac  to  a point  S.  9 cm.,  W.  39  cm.  (Sheet  21),  or  thereabouts 
(maps  2 and  4). 

Crossing  the  stream  there,  it  again  changed  direction  and  went  south 
along  the  Slade  Road,  then  it  turned  eastward,  and  not  far  away  there 
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is  still  to  be  seen  a short  piece  of  its  double  trench  and  mound  separating 
Crooksling  and  Slade  townlands.  The  height  of  the  mound  here  is  4 ft. 
in  some  places  and  6 to  7 ft.  in  others,  and  the  trench  varies  in  depth 
from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  In  immediate  succession  towards  Dublin,  a short  piece 
of  it  lay  on  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  northern  fence  of  the  Blessington 
Road.  This  piece  was  succeeded  by  another,  traces  of  which  survive  close 
to  the  field  side  of  the  southern  fence  of  the  road.  It  can  be  seen  where 
intersected  by  a by-road,  and  its  line  is  occupied  also  by  a fence  passing 
uphill  behind  a cottage  and  a newly-built  bungalow.  Not  far  further  on  it 
veered  southward,  and  its  course  continued  a short  distance  from,  and 
to  some  extent  along,  the  by-road  mentioned  until  again  turning  eastward 
it  ran  to  the  ‘ Corbally  Slade  River  ’ which  then  became  the  boundary 
until  its  terminating  point  was  reached  at  the  convergence  which,  on 
page  39,  is  mentioned  as  its  starting  point  on  the  old  Tallaght  Hill  coach 
road. 

In  so  far  as  the  boundary  of  this  commons  land  lay  between  Corbally 
and  Slademore  townlands,  there  is  evidence  to  support  identity  between  it 
and  the  Ditch  referred  to  in  the  extract  from  Alen’s  Register  given 
below.  Along  much  of  the  line  of  this  part  there  are  remains  of  a trench, 
in  some  places  deep  and  reinforced  by  dry  masonry.  A part  of  it,  con- 
sisting of  double  trench  with  intervening  mound,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

Extract  from  Calendar  of  Archbishop  Alen's  Register  (page  84). 
“ 1228-55.  Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  consent  of  both  chapters, 
grants  to  the  burgesses  of  Radcull  commons  of  turbary  and  pasture  on 
the  mountain  of  Slestoll  along  with  his  men  of  Newtown  (Nova  Villa)  as 
Gilleholmoc  with  other  good  men  perambulated  it  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop J.,  by  the  ditch  which  stretches  on  the  east  from  the  king’s  land  of 
Stacsagard  in  a line  to  Greistone,  and  from  Greiston  to  the  land  of  the 
nuns  of  Hokes  by  Dublin,  on  the  west;  reserving,  however,  to  the  men 
of  Newtown  their  proper  pasture  which  lies  between  Greiston  and  New- 
town and  extends  on  one  side  to  the  proper  pasture  of  Radcull  and  on 
the  other  to  the  land  of  the  said  nuns  ”. 

Examination  of  documents  of  dates  between  1172  and  1660  appears 
to  show,  according  to  Mr.  Liam  Price,i  that  Corbally  and  adjacent  lands 
were  parts  of  the  King’s  farm  of  Bothercolyn.  This  may  associate  the 

king  s land  of  Stacsagard  ” with  where  the  “ Ditch  ” commenced  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  Corbally. 

Greiston  on  the  old  “ Ditch  ” is  shown  by  the  extract  to  have  been 
in  a position  on  one  side  of  which  pasture  extending  to  Newtown  was 
situated,  whilst  on  the  other  side  there  was  pasture  extending  to  the  lands 
of  the  nuns  of  Hokes.  Thus  we  have  information  as  to  its  position  in 
relation  to  Newtown,  Calliaghstown  and  Slademore  townlands;  but  its 

^J.R.S.A.I.  Ixxiv  (1944)  p.  108. 
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name  provides  a clue  to  more  definite  location,  as  it  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  ‘ Greis  ’ part  of  it  is  old  English  ‘ gree,  greese,  grese  etc., 
i.e.,  step,  steps,  or  flight  of  steps,  and  consequently  a stepping-stone  cross- 
ing was  searched  for  and  found  on  a stream  which,  issuing  from  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Slievethoul  townland,  marks  a short  piece  of  the  ancient  bound- 
ary, and  passes  through  the  Mountain  Commons  to  the  Camac.  The  name 
is  rendered  Greystone  in  D’Alton’s  History  of  the  Co.  Dublin,  1838,  p. 
728.  Remains  of  the  stepping-stone  crossing  on  the  stream  occur  at  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  “ Ditch  ” close  to  a farm-house  separating  the  town- 
lands  of  Lugg  and  Glenaraneen. 

The  reference  to  the  “ nuns  of  Hokes  by  Dublin  ” relates  to  the 
community  of  the  convent  of  St  Mary  de  Hogges,  as  to  which  see  a short 
note  on  Calliaghstown  in  Ball’s  History  of  Co.  Dublin,  III,  p.  120. 

Caution  however  in  pronouncing  on  the  identification  of  some  parts 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Commons  with  the  “ Ditch  ” may  be  necessary 
in  view  of  a Statute  of  1471-2  which  ordered  that  labourers  were  to  be 
provided  for  strengthening  the  defences  of  Saggart,  and  of  a direction  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  ‘ Pale  ’ in  1494  to  build  a “ double  ditch 
of  six  feet  high  above  ground  ” for  their  protection : see  Curtis,  History  of 
Mediaeval  Ireland,  p.  402,  and  Statute  Rolls  of  Edward  IV,  ed.  Berry, 
p.  809. 

Many  of  the  surviving  and  obsolete  place-names  of  or  near  the 
Mountain  Commons  are  of  interest. 

Crooksling  is  named  “ Knocksling  or  Whitehill  ” on  map  2,  and  on 
map  3 it  is  “ Knuckslink  ”.  In  OSN  the  following  is  recorded : “ Cnoc- 
slinge  (Slate  Hill)”,  on  the  authority  of  “a  resident  native”.  In  the  same 
book,  the  name  Crooksling  is  recorded  as  having  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  Hayden,  Vicar  of  Rathcoole,  who  said : “ None  of  the  inhabitants 
knows  the  townland  by  that  name.  It  is  generally  called  Saggart  Hill  and 
on  the  County  Map  it  is  called  Carrigmore  Commons  ”.  (The  reference 
is  to  Map  4,  Duncan’s  map.)  A large  boulder,  still  present,  not  far  to 
the  N.E.  of  Ldthair  na  Riogh,  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  last  name. 

Saggart  Hill,  as  recorded  in  OSN,  was  the  name  by  which  Crooksling 
was  generally  called  over  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  applied  to  the  place 
on  OSL,  is  still  in  use  by  many  old  residents,  and  by  Malachi  Horan  it 
was  referred  to  as  being  “ beyond  at  the  sanatorium 

Verschoyle’s  Hill  is  printed  on  OS  maps  where  the  place  reaches  its 
greatest  height. 

The  Irish  form  of  the  name  and  translation  are  as  written  in  OSN. 
The  resident  native  from  whom  they  were  obtained  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
bilingual. 

^Malachi  Horan  Remembers,  G.  A.  Little,  1943,  p.  88. 
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Legend  of  Saggard  Hill. 

The  Fairy  Friend’s  Warning. 

In  slumber  deep, 

A youth,  his  sleep 

Prolonged  beneath  the  summer  skies; 

On  Saggard  Hill 
He  rested,  till 

A voice  resounded  (2)  “ Owen,  rise ! ” 

He  wakes  with  fear 
These  sounds  to  hear. 

Prepares  to  move,  but  vainly  tries; 

For  o’er  his  frame 
Soft  languor  came. 

Yet,  still  the  voice  cried,  “Owen,  rise!” 

His  slumber  broke. 

Again  he  woke. 

And  slept  once  more  sealed  o’er  his  eyes. 

Whilst  yet  the  sound 
Re-echoed  round 

The  mountain  slopes  “Rise,  Owen,  rise!” 

Aroused  he  leaps 
Descending  steeps 

His  feet  scarce  track  the  course  he  flies. 

But  as  they  press 
He  turns  to  bless 

The  warning  cry  of  (3)  “ Owen,  rise ! ” 

“ (2)  The  peasantry  believe,  that  few  of  their  families  are  without  some 
friends  in  the  fairy  hosts,  and  that  these  familiars  often  convey  a timely 
warning  to  them  on  the  approach  of  danger  ...” 

“ (3)  The  incident  versified  in  this  present  legend,  was  related  to  the  writer, 
by  his  father  as  having  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  case  of  a little  boy,  his  own  grandfather,  who  afterwards  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  He  never  ceased  to  retain  a vivid  impression  of  this 
friendly  warning,  even  in  his  declining  years,  and  he  always  attributed 
preservation  from  malignant  fairy  influence,  to  a guardian  spirit  dwelling 
amongst  the  mythic  tribes  ...” 

The  above  lines  and  notes  are  from  The  Poetical  Works  of  Lageniensis 
(1893,  p.  232).  In  Bealoideas  XII,  1942,  p.  186,  there  is  a record  of  con- 
tinued belief  in  fairy  guardian  protection  up  to  fifty-eight  or  sixty  years 
ago.  An  old  woman  who  died  then  was  wont  to  tell  how,  some  seventy 
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years  earlier,  when  she  was  quite  young,  she  was  saved  from  sunstroke 
by  repeated  calling  of  her  name  to  rouse  her  from  sleep  into  which  she  had 
fallen  in  the  open  on  a very  sultry  day.  This  old  woman’s  parents  belonged 
to  Saggart  Hill  neighbourhood,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  her  super- 
stition was  influenced  by  the  folklore  item  recorded,  under  the  pen-name 
Lageniensis,  by  the  writer  of  the  Legend  of  Saggard  Hill — Very  Rev. 
Canon  O’Hanlon. 

The  Causey  is  the  name  of  the  place  where,  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  the  S.W.  corner  of  Corbally  townland,  there  is  a cottage  close 
to  a deep  trench,  which  trench,  it  seems  likely,  marks  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Ditch  as  located  in  Alen’s  Register.  An  Cabhsa,  the  raised  path 
or  stepping-stone  crossing,  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name.  A small  group 
of  houses  there  is  shown  on  map  3.  According  to  tradition  there  was 
formerly  a tavern  in  the  vicinity. 

Laurnaree  lingers  as  a name  on  Crooksling,  but  not  many  who  have 
heard  it  know  its  precise  location;  definite  knowledge  of  it  has,  however, 
been  preserved  by  OSL,  OSD,  and  map  6.  The  first  records  that  “ Lathair 
na  Ri'ogh  on  Saggart  Hill  ...  is  a low  little  Rath  about  forty  yards  in 
circumference,  enclosing  a very  small  circle  somewhat  higher  than  the 
outer  one  and  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  latter  ”.  A plan  of  it,  as  well 
as  its  Irish  name,  are  on  OSD.  Map  6 also  shows  the  plan.  Its  site  near 
point  1097  is  marked  on  OS  maps  preceding  the  1940  issues,  on  which  it 
is  not  shown,  although  still  in  evidence. 

The  name  may  have  had  its  origin  as  a translation  of  the  “ King’s 
Land  but  presence  there  of  an  ancient  monument  points  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  earlier  origin,  as  ‘ Burial  place  of  the  kings  ’ is  a possible 
translation  of  Lathair  na  Riogh. 

Two  circles  and  part  of  a third,  marked  “ Raths  ”,  are  shown  as  a 
group  on  OSD  to  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  site. 

The  name  Coolcott  is  found  in  various  deeds  as  that  of  an  area  of 
16a.  2r.  16p.  In  one  of  2nd  and  3rd  January,  1766,  it  occurs  as  “ Caulecott 
otherwise  Coldcoat  ”.  It  can  be  identified  with  the  following  on  map  2 : 
“ Mr  Finlay’s  land,  formerly  Mr  Luttrel’s,  18a.  Or.  Op.  ”,  which  adjoined 
to  the  east  of,  but  was  outside,  the  Mountain  Commons  area,  and  not  far 
upstream  from  the  remarkable-looking  hump-like  hill  bordered  by  the 
Corbally  Slade  River.  Its  boundary  is  marked  in  places  by  the  line  of 
fence  along  the  Crooksling  by-road.  The  name  Coolcott  survives  to  some 
extent.  Derivation  may  be  from  the  English  name  Cold-cot  (an  exposed 
shelter  or  dwelling)  or  it  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  given  in 
OSN  for  Coldcut  in  Clondalkin  parish,  viz.,  Coll-coit  (hazel  wood). 

Coolcruth  has  been  heard  as  a former  name  for  Coolcott,  of  which 
it  may  be  a corruption,  but  proximity  to  the  hump-like  hill  suggests  a 
survival  of  cul  na  cruite  (back  of  the  hump-like  hill)  or  ciiil  na  cruite 
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(corner  of  the  hump-like  hill);  either  may  have  been  a second  name  for 
the  place. 

Cool-yeh-cam,  a field  at  S.  2 cm.,  E.  44  cm.,  map  7 (sheet  21),  prob- 
ably got  its  name  from  a crooked  tree  trunk  {cimile  cam  in  Irish).  There 
are  no  trees  there  now,  but  map  6 shows  there  were  75  or  80  years  ago. 

The  Knob  Field,  N.  5 cm.,  W.  44  cm.,  map  7 (sheet  24),  probably 
got  the  name  from  a rath  in  it  known  as  the  moat  which  is  not  shown  on 
the  Ordnance  maps. 

Judy’s  Pinch  is  a rather  steep  piece  of  road  connecting  the  Slade  and 
Blessington  roads.  Difficulty,  or  the  ‘ pinch  ’,  felt  in  mounting  it,  and 
residence  there  of  a Judith  Askins,  originated  the  name.  Traces  of  Judy’s 
cottage  are  visible  near  the  highest  part  of  the  ‘ pinch  ’,  and  her  name  is 
in  Griffith’s  Valuation  records,  1844. 

Cnock  Broma,  or  Knock-Broom,  was  a moat  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Camac  at  Downshire  Bridge.  Of  it,  the  following  is  recorded  in  OSL : 
“ A great  part  of  this  little  Knock  has  been  carried  away  for  road  gravel, 
but  the  neighbours  have  not  heard  that  bones  or  any  other  remains  were 
found  in  the  part  that  has  been  opened  ”.  The  Letter  continues : “ When 
making  the  new  line  of  road  at  the  foot  of  Saggart  Elill  a little  below 
Tobarach,  a large  grave  was  discovered  containing  a very  large  human 
skeleton,  and  burnt  bones  have  been  dug  out  of  handsome  little  oven-like 
cavities  in  several  of  the  hillocks  about  this  place  ”. 

Crickaun,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Camac,  not  far  from  Judy’s  Pinch, 
was  a name  which,  having  origin  in  cnocdin  (hillocks),  was  probably 
applied  to  the  hillocks  mentioned  above. 

On  the  steep  hillside  between  Downshire  Bridge  and  the  Blessington 
Road  there  is  a heap  of  stones  which  may  be  a cairn. 

Carrigagower,  according  to  the  late  Eoin  Mac  Neill,  D.Litt.,  is  the 
name  of  a rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  between  Saggart  Hill  and 
Knockannavea.^ 

Tragnagower,  which  according  to  map  3 was  close  to  the  west  side 
of  Downshire  Bridge,  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the  same  name; 
‘ Trag  ’ replacing  creag,  which  is  a derivative  of  carraig,  would  account  for 
the  corruption.  In  both  cases  the  Irish  for  the  name,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  was  carraig  na  ngabhar  (the  goats’  rock). 

“ Cloghabrackaw  or  White  Rock  ” is  named  and  depicted  on  map  2 
as  high  rocky  ground.  The  name  appears  as  “ Clocha  Breaca,  i.e.  the 
Speckled  Stones  ” in  OSL,  in  which  “ Tobrach  Clocha  Breaca  ” also  is 
found.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  relates  to  the  steep  craggy 

®See  Sescenn  Uarbeoil,  J.R.S.A.I.  Ixv  (1935),  pages  16,  19  & 22.  In  this  paper.  Dr. 
MacNeill  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  valley  is  likely  to  be  the  place  named  Glenn 
Mamma,  where  Brian  defeated  the  allied  Norsemen  of  Dublin  and  Leinstermen,  in 
999. 
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ground  on  the  side  of  which  the  Blessington  Road  passes  between  Judy’s 
Pinch  and  the  entrance  to  Crooksling  Sanatorium. 

“ Toberagh  (site  of)”  is  on  Ordnance  maps  inside  the  Sanatorium 
entrance.  Map  6 shows  a pond  on  each  side  of  the  by-road  there.  A 
pump-house  now  stands  at  the  site  of  one,  and  that  of  the  other  is  now 
filled,  planted  ground.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  there  was  a holy  well, 
and  perhaps  others,  as  would  seem  from  the  likely  derivation  of  the 
name — toibreacha  (wells).  Tobrachs,  a plural  form  of  the  anglicised  name, 
is  now  in  use. 

Tobar  na  cCluas^  the  holy  well  just  mentioned,  is  described  in  OSL 
as  “ a small  crevice  in  rock  through  which  a little  stream  of  very  good 
water  issues.  It  is  never  dry  and  cures  the  headache  and  earache  by 
drinking  of  its  waters  and  saying  some  prayers,  hence  Tobar  na  cCluas, 
the  Ear-Well  ”. 

Enquiries  as  to  memory  of  old  holy  well  practices  here  were  fruitful 
only  to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  that  up  to  sixty  years  ago  or  thereabouts 
it  was  a custom  with  school  children  to  leave  pieces  of  rag  or  buttons, 
etc.,  at  the  well  if  they  drank  from  it. 

The  rock  from  which  the  stream  issued  is  shown  on  OSD,  on  which 
also  a stone  which  looks  like  a tau-cross  is  shown. 

A block  of  stone,  on  which  there  was  an  incised  cross  about  4 ins. 
by  3 ins.,  is  remembered  as  being  near  the  well.  It  was  probably  the 
broken-off  horizontal  part  of  this  cross,  and  its  disappearance,  also  that 
of  the  well,  may  be  attributable  to  ground  disturbance  when  the  site  was 
being  cleared  for  the  Sanatorium  buildings. 

By  one  of  those  who  remember  the  place  as  it  was  many  years  ago 
the  site  of  the  well  was  pointed  out  as  quite  near  the  mortuary,  where, 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn,  the  patients  have  resorted  as  a place  of  prayer 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  An  improvised  kneeling  board  marks 
the  place,  also  pious  pictures,  medals,  etc.,  placed  in  joints  of  rough  dry 
masonry  sheltered  by  laurels.  Random  adoption  of  the  place  as  one  for 
prayer  was  unlikely,  so  it  may  be  taken  that  selection  was  influenced  by 
local  tradition. 

Tobarach  Stream  is  thus  referred  to  by  Eugene  O’Curry  in  OSL; 
“ Tho’  this  is  but  a very  short  and  insignificant  stream,  I find  it  bears 
two  local  names.  The  part  of  it  above  the  new  road  is  called  Tobarach, 
but  after  it  passes  the  road  (through  Crooked  Bridge)  it  takes  the  name  of 
Sldd  Gdir  na  GraW/ie—Slad  Gar  na  Gree,  literally  the  Stream  of  the 
Neighing  of  the  Horses,  if  the  name  be  correct  ”. 

Crooked  Bridge,  at  the  Sanatorium  entrance,  was  straightened  and 
widened  a few  years  ago. 

^In  OSL  an  old  scribal  convention  employing  c eclipsing  C is  often  used  where  in 
modern  Irish  the  form  is  gC. 
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Scurnach  was  heard  not  long  since  as  an  almost  forgotten  name  for 
the  little  ravine  in  which  Tobarach  Stream  passes  to  the  bridge  just 
mentioned.  It  is  probably  the  “ Scornach  ” (gorge,  ravine,  throat)  recorded 
but  unlocated  in  OSL. 

Ath  Collop  is  recorded  in  OSL  but  located  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  one  of  three  streams  falling  into  the  Camac  between  Crooked 
Bridge  and  Bog  Larkin.  Two  of  the  streams  between  these  two  places  are 
mentioned  further  on  as  ‘ The  Two  Slades  ’ and  the  third,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  as  that  running  down  from  Raheen  townland.  Ath,  as  part  of 
the  name,  suggests  a ford,  and  Collop  seems  to  be  the  Irish  word  colpa 
or  col  pack,  meaning  a two-year-old  heifer;  the  word  being  applicable  also 
to  a unit  of  grazing  on  Commons  land ; see  English  as  we  Speak  it  in 
Ireland,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  p.  177,  and  A Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland, 
by  the  same  writer,  vol.  II,  p.  282. 

Carraig  na  ffiach^  is  shown  on  OSD  as  a complete  circular  rath,  in 
a position  indicating  that  it  stood  where  the  bulk  of  its  area  is  marked 
by  a shallow  depression  in  a field  a short  distance  S.E.  from  the  Sanatorium 
farmyard : maps  6,  and  7 (sheet  24).  Demolition  of  part  of  the  rath 
resulted  from  dividing  into  two  the  field  in  which  it  stood;  division  was 
effected  between  1837  and  1870.  The  part  remaining  has  been  preserved 
from  interference  by  the  common  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  meddle 
with  such  old  sites.  In  1947  the  field  was  tilled,  and  the  tradition  of  non- 
interference was  adhered  to,  which  explains  the  presence  of  a rather  small 
old  meadow  crop  nearly  surrounded  by  a crop  of  oats. 

Less  than  40  perches  to  the  north  of  the  site,  there  is  a fairly  large 
granite  rock  in  a fence,  and  another  at  a similar  distance  to  the  west. 
The  latter  has  a jumper  mark  resulting  from  blasting  to  remove  part  of 
it  for  use  when  the  Sanatorium  was  building.  Either  of  these  rocks  was 
probably  named  Carraig  na  bhfiach  (the  ravens’  rock),  and  the  name  may 
have  become  that  of  the  rath  because  of  proximity. 

A tradition  that  an  old  road  is  marked  by  a furrow  passing  close  to 
the  rath  is  supported  by  dotted  lines  on  map  1. 

The  Long  Stone  is  shown  on  OSD  and  referred  to  in  OSL  as  “ ...  a 
pillar  of  slate  rock,  about  nine  feet  high  and  three  square  . . . there  is  no 
tradition  remembered  of  it  ”.  More  details  of  it,  and  of  cup  or  hole  marks 
on  it,  were  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Briley  in  a note  on  the  Gallan  at 
Tallaght.^  On  Ordnance  maps  it  is  marked  ‘ Pillar  Stone  ’,  in  Raheen  town- 
land. 

Raithin  Bank  is  shown  on  OSD  as  a complete  circle,  and  is  described 
in  OSL  as  an  open  cairn.  On  map  5 (sheet  24)  its  complete  circle  is 
marked  ‘ Cam  ’ in  a more  or  less  middle  point  on  a field  not  far  to  the 

a former  scribal  convention  for  “bhf”,  is  used  on  OSD. 

^J.R.S.A.L  xxviii  (1898)  p.  173. 
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south  of  the  Long  Stone  (or  Pillar  Stone).  This  field,  as  shown  by  map  6, 
was  divided  in  two  before  1870.  The  dividing  fence  ran  through  the  cairn, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  a curve  in  the  otherwise  straight-line 
fence.  At  this  curve  the  fence  consists  of  roughly  piled  stones,  possibly 
taken  from  the  cairn.  A pit  at  the  curve  seems  to  be  the  result  of  quarry- 
ing. The  cairn  was  on  ground  not  far  from  the  900  ft.  contour  line  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  where  map  2 depicts  high  ground,  marked  ‘ Hillocks  ’. 
The  place  is  known  as  the  Raheen,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
townland  name. 

“ Gaullereau,  6a.  Or.  28p.”  is  recorded  in  the  Tythe  Composition 
Book  for  the  Parish  of  Saggart,  1831.  The  name  has  not  been  found  in 
any  record  examined  except  that  mentioned.  Preceded  by  the  definite 
article  it  is,  however,  well  known  as  the  name  of  a 12  statute  acre  holding 
in  the  townland  of  Raheen,  which,  for  some  80  perches  upstream  from 
the  middle  dam  of  the  Brittas  Ponds,  is  bounded  by  the  artificial  channel 
about  which  there  are  notes  hereunder.  The  rough,  stony,  furze  and 
heather  covered  surface  of  the  holding,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  assumes  a fox-red  colour,  suggests  An  Garbhlach  Ruadh  as  the 
derivation  of  its  name.  In  the  word  garbhlach,  substitution  of  an  / sound 
for  r,  and  suppression  of  the  sounds  of  bh  and  ch,  would  account  for  the 
present  form  of  the  name.  “ Garla  Ruadh  ”,  recorded  in  OSL  but  not 
located,  may  have  been  an  alternative  corruption  of  the  name. 

“ River  from  Afarrel  to  the  Slade  ” is  applied  on  map  2 to  the 
artificial  channel  about  which  there  are  notes  in  OSL.  As  ‘ Mill  Race  ’ it 
is  shown  on  map  6,  whilst  its  course  marked  on  map  1 shows  that  it 
was  cut  earlier  than  1760.  It  was  made  to  supplement  the  previous  water- 
power of  the  River  Camac.  Besides  the  sinking  of  the  channel,  the  work 
involved  the  making  of  a weir  across  the  Brittas  River,  with  provision  of 
a sluice  in  the  townland  of  Aghfarrell.  Its  winding  course  of  nearly  three 
miles  terminated  in  the  Slade  on  entering  the  bed  of  the  old  Camac, 
where  it  had  a fall  towards  Saggart.  This  bed  was  fed  by  mountain 
streams  and  bogland  drainage. 

Mention  of  “ ...  a most  beautiful  Valley  called  Saggard  Glynn  ” in 
Austin  Cooper’s  County  Dublin  Notes  is  followed  by : “ Thro’  the  Glynn 
passes  a small  Stream  (tho’  large  in  Floods)  which  I am  informed  was 
brought  thither  by  Art  from  Aghfarrel  to  supply  the  Powder-Mills 

No  record  or  even  tradition  of  powder  mills  in  Saggart  has  been 
found,  and  this  suggests  that  the  channel  was  cut  in  the  interest  of  the 
Corkagh  or  Killmateed  powder  mills,  2J  miles  further  down-stream  from 
Saggart.  These  mills  were  working  in  1733. 

The  River  Camac,  according  to  OSL,  was  not  known  by  that  name 
amongst  inhabitants  of  Saggart  Parish  up  to  a short  time  before  1837, 
but  was  known  by  names  of  the  different  places  through  which  it  passed. 

^An  Eighteenth  Century  Antiquary,  p.  52. 
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It  is,  however,  named  Cammack,  Commock  and  Cummock  on  early  maps 
at  various  points  along  its  course  to  Dublin;  the  Down  Survey  Barony 
map  of  1656  has  “ The  Riuelet  called  Cammock  The  spelling  Cammack 
is  applied  on  map  6 to  the  part  of  it  passing  through  Slade  townland,  and 
“ River  Cam...agh  ” (two  letters  missing)  is  written  on  another  map  along 
most  of  the  part  of  it  between  Clondalkin  and  Killeen,  which  part,  65  or 
70  years  ago,  was  in  general  known  as  the  “ Crooked  River  ”,  and  that 
name  persists  to  some  extent  at  all  events.  The  forms  Camoke  and  Cam- 
mocke  are  also  found.  They  occur  in  accounts  of  the  Riding  of  the 
Franchises  of  Dublin,  1488  and  1603,  published  in  the  Calendar  of  Ancient 
Records  of  Dublin,  I pp.  494,  195.  It  is  called  the  River  Crumocke  in  a 
lease  of  27th  April,  1663,  relating  to  mill  property,  etc.,  where  on  the  town- 
land  of  Fairview  near  Clondalkin  village  there  are  ruins  known  as  the  Oil 
Mills.  Abhainn  na  Camoige  is  the  form  of  the  name  written  by  Seosamh 
Laoide  in  an  Irish  translation  of  the  1603  document  contributed  to  Iris- 
leabhar  na  Gaedhilge,  July-September,  1907. 

The  many  bends  in  the  part  known  as  the  Crooked  River  would  alone 
justify  use  of  the  word  cam  (Irish  for  a bend,  or  crookedness)  in  the  name. 
Crom  also  means  crooked. 

“ Cnocan  Gortach  ” (Hungry  Hill)  is  shown  on  OSD,  and  its  site  is 
marked  on  maps  3 and  7,  etc.  According  to  OSL,  it  was  “ a very  perfect 
and  remarkable  mound  nearly  surrounded  by  a deep  boggy  slough,  called 
Bog-Larkin  ”.  Its  summit  is  still  to  be  seen  as  an  island  in  the  upper 
Brittas  Pond. 

Bog  Larkin  was  an  area  shown  on  map  2 as  “ Swampy  and  Boggy 
Ground  ” and  is  so  represented  on  other  maps.  For  half  a mile  or  so  the 
‘ River  from  Afarrel  to  the  Slade  ’,  dealt  with  on  page  47,  ran  very  close 
to  the  eastern  side  of  this  swamp,  but  had  no  contact  with  it  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  ponds.  Tradition  of  turf  cutting  in  the  place  is  not  quite 
dead. 

“ Rivulet  from  the  Bog  ” is  shown  on  map  2 as  running  southward 
from  the  Brittas  end  of  Bog  Larkin,  from  which  it  carried  off  drainage 
before  it  was  trapped  by  the  top  dam.  Part  of  its  old  channel  now  takes 
the  yield  of  a spring  rising  just  outside  of  the  dam  and  passing  close  to 
the  School-house,  where  a bridge  replaces  the  ford  and  stepping-stone 
crossing  shown  on  map  5 (sheet  24). 

The  National  School  here  was  established  in  1881,  but  there  was  not 
immediate  abolition  of  ‘ hedge  school  ’ night  classes,  as  quite  within  living 
memory  Master  Black,  the  last  of  the  hedge  schoolmasters,  took  pupils 
whom  he  taught  in  barns  or  other  accommodation  afforded  by  neighbours. 
On  Slievethoul  he  lived  in  a small  cottage  which,  roofed  in  corrugated 
iron  instead  of  its  former  thatch,  is  now  an  outhouse  at  a cottage  a short 
distance  to  the  north  of  a bungalow  named  The  Shanty  on  map  7 (sheet 
24).  Master  Black’s  reputation  as  a good  teacher  survives.  He  was  a 
piper,  too,  and  the  writer  recalls  enjoyment  of  a rest  in  his  cottage  not 
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less  than  45  years  ago  when  he  was  entertained  by  his  piping.  He  died 
some  30  years  ago.  Kilbride  Churchyard,  not  far  away  in  Co.  Wicklow, 
holds  his  clay. 

“ Stawdnabrumpoge  ” is  shown  on  map  2 as  the  name  of  the  place 
where,  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  Dublin  side  of  Brittas 
village,  there  is  a small  slade,  in  the  bottom  of  which  traces  of  its  now 
dried-up  stream  remain  as  a rut.  Its  passage  under  the  Blessington  road 
was  provided  for  by  a sewer,  between  which  and  the  pond  the  rut  again 
marks  the  sloping  ground.  This  little  slade  was  interfered  with  by  a road 
made  beside  it  between  1837  and  1870.  Its  stream  is  shown  by  map  4 to 
have  passed  on  the  Brittas  side  of  Cnocan  Gortach,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
from  this  that  it  was  absorbed  by  the  ‘ Rivulet  from  the  Bog  ’ which  in 
turn  was  absorbed  by  the  Brittas  River. 

The  t following  the  initial  of  the  name  was  no  doubt  written  in 
mistake  for  1.  Corrected  accordingly,  it  becomes  Slawdnabrumpoge,  the 
Irish  spelling  of  which  is  sldd  na  bprompdg,  a name  descriptive  of  the 
appearance  of  the  place  presented  by  its  two  adjacent  round-topped  hills. 
Preservation  of  genitive  plural  eclipsis  in  the  old  map  spelling  is  of  interest; 
similar  occurrence  is  found  in  an  1812  Grand  Jury  Presentment  where 
Nucknamrock,  not  far  away,  is  printed  instead  of  the  then  usual  Knock- 
nabrock  (for  Irish  cnoc  na  mbroc),  now  in  translation  known  as  Badgerhill. 

“ Slad  na  Plumpog — Slad  na  Plumpoge  ” is  noted  in  OSL  as  “ a 
little  stream  running  down  from  the  side  of  Sliabh  Toghail  ”.  Location 
identifies  it  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notes. 

“ Road  to  the  Big  Slade  ” named  on  map  2 is  the  Slademore  Road. 

“ Whitehills  near  the  big  Slade  River  ” is  shown  on  map  2 as  being 
near  the  narrow  S.E.  corner  of  Slademore  townland. 

Big  Slade  River  is  the  little  stream  issuing  from  Slademore  holy  well. 

“ Glanmowin  Gart  ” is  shown  on  map  2 close  to  Whitehills  named 
above;  Irish  form  of  the  name,  (?)  Gleann  ’a  mhoin-ghuirt,  (Bogfield 
Glen). 

“ High  Banks  of  the  Commons  of  Sagart  ” is  shown  on  map  2 as 
being  also  close  to  Whitehills. 

“ Glanarawny  or  the  Ferny  Glinn  ” is  found  on  map  2,  and  can  be 
identified  as  the  narrow  deep  glen  at  N.  17  cm.,  W.  29  cm.,  map  7 (sheet 
24).  It  was  the  original  of  Glenaraneen,  the  townland  name,  which  how- 
ever is  generally  known  locally  as  Glenmareen,  Glenareen  too  being  often 
heard.  According  to  OSN,  Gleann  na  Raithnighe  was  its  name,  as  obtained 
from  local  people. 

Blackgap  is  the  part  of  Slademore  Road  where  it  passes  close  to  the 
glen  just  mentioned. 

“ The  White  Stone  Slade  ” is  shown  on  map  2 as  the  next  stream  or 
water  rut  on  the  Saggart  side  of  Glanarawny.  It  is  obviously  that  noted  in 
OSL  as  “ Slad  na  Cliubaine — Slad  na  Clubaine — a stream  running  down 
at  Owen  O’Reilly’s  house  ”.  The  names  in  this  note  are  phonetic  render- 

T> 
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ings  of  Sldd  na  cloiche  bdine,  of  which  the  old  map  name  is  a translation. 
In  the  field  which  this  slade  fences  on  the  north  there  is  a large  boulder 
composed  mainly  of  white  quartz,  and  the  name  is  thus  accounted  for. 
In  building  a cottage  close  to  the  fence  a few  years  ago,  the  hearth  and 
other  parts  of  an  old  dwelling  were  disturbed.  It  is  likely  they  were 
remains  of  Owen  O’Reilly’s  home.  There  is  now  no  constant  stream  in 
the  rut;  in  wet  weather,  however,  it  carries  off  surface  water. 

“ Slad  na  Raoife  (Raoimheadh)”,  from  the  location  noted  in  OSL, 
can  be  identified  as  the  little  stream  running  out  of  the  now  forestry  land, 
and  for  a short  distance  along  the  fence  of  the  Craddle  Road  where  it 
joins  the  Blessington  Road,  Derivation  may  be  Sldd  na  ruibhe  (the  sul- 
phur slade),  or  perhaps  from  the  word  riabh  (streak). 

“ Plawsane  Gurtawn  ” is  shown  on  map  2 immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  sharp  bend  in  the  ancient  boundary  referred  to  in  the  notes  on 
Greistone  on  page  41.  Assuming  a change  like  that  by  which  caislean  (a 
castle)  became  caisledn,  Pldsdn  na  ngart-ean  (the  level  or  smooth  place  of 
the  corncrakes)  is  suggested  as  derivation.  Gurtawn  may,  however,  be  the 
Irish  word  gortdn  (a  stingy  person  or  one  with  a starved  appearance),  and 
the  place  may  have  been  called  Pldsdn  a’  Ghortdin,  preserving  the  nick- 
name of  a former  occupier. 

“ Monnadagh  the  long  bog  road  ” is  placed  on  map  2 close  to  where 
the  ancient  boundary  commences  to  run  N.W.  and  then  northward  from 
the  sharp  bend.  It  preserves  evidence  of  a road  which,  no  doubt,  com- 
municated with  the  turbary  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  Alen’s  Register, 
page  40.  Monnadagh  is  a phonetic  rendering  of  nwin  fhada  (long  bog). 

Additional  evidence  of  a road  along  here  is  found  on  map  6 and 
other  OS  maps.  It  consists  of  a belt  of  trees,  in  length  about  400  yards, 
on  a narrow  strip  of  ground  extending  along  the  townland  boundary 
towards  the  Pillar  in  the  northern  corner  of  Crockaunadreenagh  townland. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  strip,  cleared  of  its  trees,  is  now  part  of 
the  scheme  of  passages  through  the  Forestry  Department’s  surrounding 
plantation. 

Another  piece  of  old  road  is  marked  on  OS  maps  as  commencing 
close  to  the  Pillar  mentioned  above.  It  passed  for  a short  distance  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Fox-covert  on  Coolmine  Hill  and  all  along 
its  northern  side,  terminating  near  where  a rather  steep  corrie  or  mountain 
hollow  descends  to  where  Lugg  Lane  now  ends. 

The  Lugg  Field  (S.  2 cm.,  W.  30  cm.,  map  7,  sheet  21)  is  the  name 
of  that  covering  much  of  the  hollow  just  referred  to.  Contact  between  the 
Lane  and  the  old  road  mentioned  above  would  seem  to  have  been  through 
or  near  the  area  of  this  field,  notwithstanding  the  steep  ground.  Some  40 
perches  intervene  between  the  Lane  and  where  the  piece  of  old  road 
ended  on  the  Coolmine  boundary. 

“ Lug  a Mhullaigh  (the  townland  of  )”  is  recorded  in  OSL,  and  may 
be  taken  as  an  alternative  name  for  Lugg  townland  current  in  1837.  The 
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name,  meaning  the  summit  hollow,  defines  location  near  the  top  of  Cool- 
mine  Hill,  point  1006.  Lug-a-wolla,  obviously  a worn  down  survival  of 
Lug  a’  Mhullaigh,  was  heard  not  many  years  ago  as  the  name  of  ground 
adjoining  to  the  east  of  the  Lugg  Field. 

“ Hill  of  Luggawoollan  ” is  written  on  map  2 in  the  part  of  Lugg 
townland  which,  on  OS  maps,  is  shown  within  the  1000  foot  contour 
line.  The  name  is  of  interest,  as  Luggawoollan  is  very  like  Log  a’ 
Bhuailedin  (the  little  booiey  hollow)  and  suggests  summer  pasturing  and 
[i  dairying  activities  in  the  vicinity  when  booleying  was  the  vogue.  Map  1 
' shows  buildings  adjacent  to  the  Lugg  Field  area.  They  may  have  been 
I ‘ booiey  ’ shielings  or  their  successors.  A farm-house,  a cottage,  sheds  and 
' traces  of  other  buildings  there  may  have  been  preceded  by  ‘ booiey  ’ 

: structures. 

I Two  streams  running  to  the  Camac  are  referred  to  in  OSL  as  being 

called  “ The  Two  Slades  ”.  They  pass  to  the  Camac  under  the  Craddle 
Ij  Road  under  separate  adjacent  bridges:  the  one  nearest  to  Brittas  is  the 
!!  boundary  between  Lugg  and  Glenaraneen  townlands. 
j The  Lugg  tumulus  (N.  1 cm.,  W.  32  cm.,  map  7,  sheet  24)  was  ex- 

I cavated  in  1939,  and  Iron  Age  pottery  was  found;  the  site  may  be  dated 
! to  about  the  beginning  of  our  era.** 

I “ Ard  Mor  ”,  mentioned  but  not  located  in  OSL,  may  have  referred 

I to  the  steep  elevation  with  outcropping  rocks  between  the  Lugg  tumulus 

; site  and  the  Craddle  Road.  There  are  some  trees  of  an  old  plantation 

I there.  Both  Ard  Mor  and  Tard  Mor  have  been  heard  as  old  names  for 

* the  place:  neither  is  well  known.  The  latter  is  a shortened  form  of  An 

t-Ard  Mor  and  both  mean  the  great  height. 

Cargathauna  has  been  heard  as  an  old  name  for  where  the  outcropping 
rocks  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  occur,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
survival  of  the  unlocated  name  recorded  as  “ Carraig  a Tana  ” in  OSL. 
j Derivation  from  Carraig  a'  tamhnaigh  (or  Creag  a'  tamhnaigh),  to  use  a 

! variant  for  carraig,  a rock)  seems  likely,  and  indicates  that  the  place  got 

’ its  name  from  proximity  to  a tamhnach  (a  good  grass-producing  place  in 

i the  vicinity  of  prevailing  waste  or  inferior  land).  In  Griffith’s  Valuation 

Records,  1844,  the  land  where  the  rocks  are  is  described  as  “furzy  pasture 
with  some  grass  mixed  ”,  and  about  nine  acres  adjoining  it  to  the  south 
are  described  as  “ sweet  pasture  ”. 

' ®See  Proceedings  of  the  Prehistoric  Society,  1946,  p.  164,  and  Dublin  Historical 
Record,  II,  p.  123. 

[This  article  was  found  among  the  late  Mr.  Liam  Ua  Broin’s  papers.  His  death, 
by  which  the  Society  has  suffered  so  great  a loss,  and  his  long  illness,  prevented  him 
from  revising  it  for  publication,  and  he  had  not  compiled  a list  of  the  maps  to  which 
he  referred  in  the  course  of  the  article.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  identify 
these,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  minor  importance;  and  a map  has  been 
prepared,  showing  the  position  of  the  unrecorded  or  obsolete  names  which  he 
mentions.  L.  Price.] 
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List  of  Maps. 

1.  Rocque’s  Map  of  County  Dublin,  1760. 

2.  A map  attached  to  an  Indenture  dated  6th  May,  1811,  between  the 
Governors  of  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  Ambrose  Moore, 
relating  to  “ All  that  and  those  that  part  of  the  land  of  Saggard 
called  the  Mountain  Commons  of  Saggard  . . . and  also  all  other 
Commons  appertaining  to  the  Governors’  estate  of  Saggard  ”.  Tracing 
in  the  National  Library,  reference  No.  16  G 42  (1). 

3.  Taylor’s  Map  of  County  Dublin,  c.  1816. 

4.  Duncan’s  Map  of  County  Dublin,  1821. 

5.  O.S.  County  Dublin,  6"  maps,  1843. 

6.  O.S.  County  Dublin,  Parish  maps,  1870. 

7.  O.S.  County  Dublin,  current  6"  maps. 


BRONZE  AGE  BURIALS  AT  TERMON,  NEAR 


BLACKLION,  CO.  CAVAN' 


By  Breandan  O Ri'ordain,  Member 


'^OWARDS  the  end  of  July,  1955,  workmen  engaged  in  removing  a 
stone  heap  for  road-metalling  purposes  found,  at  its  lowest  levels,  a 
number  of  burial  cists  some  of  which  contained  pottery  vessels.  Little 
interest  was  shown  in  the  discoveries  and  some  of  the  cists  were  broken 
j up  and  the  vessels  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  grass  adjoining  the  monu- 
j ment.  A local  shopkeeper,  Mr  T.  Currin,  visited  the  site  and  appreciating 
; the  nature  of  the  discoveries  removed  the  vessels  to  his  own  residence, 

I later  sending  one  to  the  local  Garda  Siochana  Station  at  Blacklion.  The 

I find  was  then  reported  to  the  National  Museum  and  the  writer  visited  the 
site.  Five  vessels  from  the  site  were  preserved  and  these  were  acquired 
by  the  National  Museum.^ 

The  Cairn  (fig.  1). 

The  site  is  located  on  rather  poor  scrub-land  just  below  the  300'  O.D. 
line  and  it  had  been  greatly  overgrown  by  ferns  and  brambles.  Originally 
the  monument  consisted  of  an  irregularly  circular  cairn  of  stones  measur- 
ing 18  metres  in  diameter  and  approximately  metres  in  height  in  the 
centre.  It  appears  that  at  least  four  burial  cists  were  found,  three  of 
which  (fig.  1,  B.  C.  D.)  had  been  destroyed  by  the  workmen  and  the 

fourth  (fig.  1,  A)  left  fairly  intact.  The  reported  positions  of  the  three 

destroyed  cists  are  as  shown  on  the  plan.  Nearly  all  of  the  cairn  had  been 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  to  the  site,  and  no  further  cists 
were  noted. 

Cist  A (fig.  2). 

This  cist,  which  was  rectangular  in  shape,  measured  68  cm.  in  length 
internally,  the  long  axis  running  N-S.  Both  the  side  and  end  walls  were 
composed  of  single  slabs  averaging  from  9-14  cm.  in  thickness.  The  side- 
slabs  inchned  slightly  inwards  thus  giving  an  internal  width  of  43  cm.  at 

iTd.  Termon,  Par.  Killinagh,  Bar.  Tullyhaw,  Co.  Cavan,  O.S.  6"  Sheet  2,  4-5  cm. 
from  W,  9 cm.  from  S.  The  monument  is  not  marked. 

2N.M.I.  Reg.  Nos.  1955 : 48-52. 
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Fig.  1.  Sketch  of  Cairn  showing  disposition  of  cists. 

floor  level  and  a width  of  30  cm.  at  the  mouth  of  the  cist.  The  floor  of 
the  cist  was  composed  of  one  rectangular  slab  which  measured  63  cm.  in 
length,  41  cm.  in  width  and  10  cm.  in  thickness.  The  capstone,  which  had 
been  recently  broken,  was  originally  116  cm.  in  length,  80  cm.  in  width, 
and  averaged  1 1 cm.  in  thickness. 

In  this  cist  two  Food  Vessels  (fig.  3:  1,  2)  were  found.  They  had 
been  deposited  side  by  side  in  an  inverted  position,  covering  cremated 
remains  in  the  northern  end  of  the  cist.  Further  scraps  of  cremated  bone 
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Fig.  2.  Plan  and  section  of  Cist  A. 


were  later  found  in  the  southern  end  of  this  cist,  some  of  them  lying 
in  the  space  between  the  southern  end  slab  and  the  floor  slab. 

Cist  B (destroyed). 

It  was  stated  that  this  structure  had  been  similar  in  shape  and  size 
to  cist  A.  It  probably  contained  no  pottery  vessel,  as  such  would  have 
been  noticed;  no  bones  were  observed. 


Cist  C (destroyed). 

Similar  to  cists  A and  B.  It  had  contained  a Food  Vessel  which, 
however,  had  been  smashed  and  no  sherds  of  it  could  be  found. 

Cist  D (destroyed). 

According  to  the  workmen,  this  cist  was  the  largest  found.  It  was 
stated  to  have  been  about  6'  (183  cm.)  in  length  and  approximately  2' 
(61  cm.)  in  width.  Its  reported  position  in  the  cairn  is  shown  on  the  plan 
(fig.  1,  D).  The  walls  of  the  cist  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  slabs, 
one  at  either  end  and  a large  slab  on  either  side.  The  floor  consisted  of 
a flat  slab  and  the  structure  was  covered  with  a large  capstone. 
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In  the  cist  were  found  three  Food  Vessels,  all  standing  upright,  one 
at  either  end  (fig.  3 : 3,4)  and  the  largest  (fig.  3 : 5)  at  the  centre.  It  was 
stated  that  all  had  contained  cremated  remains  when  found  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  some  clay 
and  flecks  of  cremated  bone  still  adhered  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
vessels. 

The  Pottery  (fig.  3). 

Food  Vessel  No.  1 (fig.  3 : 1),  as  already  stated,  was  found  inverted 
over  cremated  remains  in  the  northern  end  of  cist  A.  It  measures  12-3  cm. 
in  height,  13  4 cm.  in  external  diameter  at  mouth  and  5 5 cm.  in 
diameter  at  the  flat,  undecorated  base.  The  thickened  rim  is  everted  and 
slightly  bevelled  internally.  Externally,  under  the  rim,  the  surface  is 
decorated  with  a set  of  double  triangles.  All,  except  an  occasional  one  in 
the  upper  row,  are  hatched,  the  oblique  lines  of  the  hatchings  in  the  lower 
row  running  in  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  upper  row.  This  zone 
is  marked  off  from  the  next  by  a row  of  small  impressed  triangles.  Three 
fairly  deeply  scored  lines  encircle  the  shoulder  area:  the  surface  between 
the  lines  is  decorated  with  rows  of  short  oblique  impressions.  Originally 
there  had  been  six  lugs  applied  to  the  surface  on  this  portion  of  the 
vessel.  Their  former  positions  are  clearly  marked  by  the  break  in  the 
rows  of  oblique  impressions  at  all  these  points.  Furthermore,  it  is  notice- 
able that  below  this  zone  the  body  is  decorated  with  triple  rows  of 
slightly  arcaded  lines,  the  arcadings  terminating  at  the  points  where  the 
lugs  had  formerly  occurred.  The  lower  body  is  decorated  with  scored 
lines  which  are  drawn  almost  vertically.  Just  above  the  base  this  latter 
zone  is  delimited  by  two  encircling  lines. 

As  shown  in  the  drawing  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  had  been  re- 
inforced by  the  addition  of  a further  clay  strip  which  was  added  to  the 
inner  surface.  In  texture  the  ware  is  gritty  and  rather  poorly  fired.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a yellow  brown  in  colour  on  one  side  whilst  on  the  other 
it  is  almost  black.  Internally  it  is  a light  buff  in  colour.  Compared  with 
other  vessels  from  this  site  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  somewhat  thin. 

Food  Vessel  No.  2 (fig.  3 : 2)  was  also  found  in  cist  A at  its  northern 
end  and  lay  inverted  opposite  vessel  No.  1.  It  is  stated  to  have  contained 
a quantity  of  cremated  bone.  It  measures  1T5  cm.  in  height,  12-5  cm. 
in  external  diameter  at  mouth  and  5 8 cm.  in  diameter  at  the  flat 
undecorated  base. 

The  rim  is  everted  and  its  internal  bevel  is  decorated  with  an  im- 
pressed herringbone  motif  which  has  below  it  a line  of  chevron  in  false 
relief.  Externally,  on  the  edge  of  the  rim,  there  is  a double  line  of  zig-zag 
impressions  and  below  it  a band  of  herring-bone  ornament.  On  the  neck 
there  is  a very  slight  moulding  and  shallow  groove.  Under  this  there  is  a 
line  of  zig-zag  impressions:  some  are  deeply  cut  whilst  others  are  but 
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Fig.  3.  Food  Vessels:  Nos.  1 and  2 from  Cist  A;  Nos.  3-5  from  Cist  D. 
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lightly  incised.  Encircling  the  body  there  are  two  light  mouldings  accom- 
panied by  shallow  grooves.  All  are  decorated  with  short  impressions  which 
form  rows  of  herring-bone  ornament.  The  lower  body  carries  horizontal 
rows  of  oblique  impressions  each  row  slanting  in  an  alternate  direction 
to  that  below  it.  The  overall  effect  is  that  of  zones  of  herring-bone 
ornament. 

The  vessel  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  rather  thickly 
built  and  the  biscuit  contains  some  rather  large  grits.  The  internal  surface 
is  slate-coloured  with  a darker  mottling  near  the  mouth.  Externally  it  is 
light  to  dark  brown  in  colour. 

Food  Vessel  No.  3 (fig.  3 : 3)  was  apparently  discovered  near  one  end 
of  cist  D.  Like  the  two  others  found  with  it,  it  stood  upright  in  the  cist 
and  had  contained  cremated  bone.  It  measured  11  cm.  in  height,  12-2  cm. 
in  external  diameter  at  mouth  and  6 4 cm.  in  diameter  at  the  flat,  un- 
decorated base.  The  rim  is  bevelled  internally  and  ornamented  with 
oblique  rows  of  impressions  made  with  a serrated  or  grooved  implement. 
Externally  the  neck  is  decorated  with  rows  of  similar  impressions  arranged 
in  groups.  Below  the  neck,  on  the  shoulder  and  upper  body,  there  are 
three  raised  mouldings  similarly  ornamented.  The  intervening  shallow 
grooves  are  plain.  The  remainder  of  the  body  bears  horizontal  rows  of 
serrated  impressions  similar  to  those  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  vessel. 

The  ware  is  rather  poor  and  flaky  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
well  fired.  It  is  light  brown  in  colour  on  the  inner  surface  whilst  externally 
it  varies  from  light  red  to  pale  grey. 

Food  Vessel  No.  4 (fig.  3 : 4)  was  also  found  in  cist  D.  It  stood  at  the 
opposite  end  to  that  at  which  vessel  No.  3 was  found  and  is  stated  to  have 
contained  cremated  remains.  It  measures  11  4 cm.  in  height,  9 9 cm.  in 
external  diameter  at  mouth  and  5 6 cm.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  which  is 
plain.  One  side  of  the  base  is  tilted  up  out  of  the  plane  of  the  remainder, 
suggesting  that  the  vessel  had  fallen  over  to  one  side  whilst  still  in  a 
soft  state  prior  to  firing.  The  rim  is  bevelled  internally  but  is  undecorated. 
Externally  there  is  no  attempt  at  decoration.  At  the  shoulder  there  is  a 
pinched-up  moulding  with  a shallow  groove  beneath  it.  The  paste  con- 
tains many  small  grits  and  appears  to  have  been  but  poorly  fired.  It  is 
grey  brown  in  colour  on  the  inner  surface  whilst  externally  the  colour 
varies  from  orange  red  to  mottled  grey  and  light  brown. 

Food  Vessel  No.  5 (fig.  3:  5)  is  stated  to  have  been  found  standing  up- 
right and  containing  cremated  bone  at  the  centre  of  cist  D.  The  vessel, 
which  is  the  largest  from  the  site,  measures  16-2  cm.  in  height,  18-4  cm. 
in  external  diameter  at  mouth  and  7-7  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  flat,  un- 
decorated base.  The  rim  is  bevelled  steeply  internally  and  on  the  median 
line  of  the  bevel  there  is  a narrow  groove.  The  rim-top  is  flat  and  ex- 
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ternally  it  has  a flattened  flange  8 cm.  in  width : this  is  decorated  with  a 
single  row  of  plain  vertical  incised  lines.  The  neck,  at  its  centre,  is 
decorated  with  a wavy  line  executed  in  false  relief,  the  background  of  the 
triangles  above  and  below  it  filled  with  short  vertical  incisions.  Three 
encircling  grooved  lines  decorate  the  neck  above  and  below  this  band.  The 
shoulder  area  is  accentuated  by  four  raised  ribs  or  mouldings,  the  upper- 
most decorated  with  a row  of  short,  incised  lines.  From  shoulder  to  base 
the  vessel  is  decorated  with  similar  zones  of  ornament  to  those  on  the 
neck : the  zones  separated  from  each  other  by  a horizontally  placed  row 
of  plain,  vertical,  incised  lines.  The  ware  appears  to  be  well  fired  but  as 
a sandy  material  has  been  incorporated  in  the  paste  the  surface  flakes  off 
rather  easily.  It  is  dark  brown  to  grey  in  colour  internally  and  of  a light 
brown  colour  externally. 

Remarks. 

The  monument  appears  to  be  of  the  type  known  as  a multiple-cist 
cairn.  Features  which  have  been  noted  in  many  of  these  cairns  also  occur 
at  Termon,  e.g.,  the  large  size  of  the  principal  cist  (cist  D)  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  other  cists  to  one  side  of  the  cairn.^ 

Food  Vessels  Nos.  1-4  are  of  vase  type  whilst  Food  Vessel  No.  5 is 
of  bowl  type.  The  deposition  of  bowl  and  vase  type  vessels  in  the  same 

cist  (as  in  cist  D)  has  been  noted  at  Bishopstown,  Co.  Waterford."*  The 

five  vessels  display  a wide  variety  of  ornamental  styles  yet  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  vessels  1-2  were  deposited  at  the  same  time 
and  that  vessels  3-5  are  also  contemporaneous.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
pottery  types  and  of  the  decorative  schemes  employed  and  because  of  the 
general  similarity  of  the  cairn  to  other  monuments  of  this  type  a late 
date  in  early  Bronze  Age  times  seems  probable  for  the  site. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  P.  J.  Maguire,  Clones,  Co.  Monaghan,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Maguire,  N.T.,  Blacklion.  Co.  Cavan,  for  assistance  in  re- 
cording the  find. 


^For  a discussion  of  these  features  see  O’Kelly;  “Excavation  of  a Cairn  at  Moneen, 
Co.  Cork’’,  P.R.I.A.,  54,  C (1952),  121-159,  where  other  references  are  given. 

40  Riordain,  J.C.H.A.S.,  44  (1939),  117-119. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  IRISH 
TRADITIONAL  BUILDING 


By  Caoimhi'n  6 Danachair,  Member 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  changes  which  may,  in  this  age  of  change, 
be  seen  in  the  Irish  countryside  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
old  farmhouses  of  traditional  style,  the  long  low  buildings  with  thatched 
roofs  and  whitewashed  walls  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  which 
are  already  gone  from  wide  areas,  and  are  everywhere  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction. One  of  the  many  causes  of  this  change  is  the  general  adoption 
and  use  of  new  types  of  building  materials,  especially  cement  in  the  form 
of  mass  concrete  and  concrete  blocks.  With  the  new  materials  have  come 
new  methods,  with  the  result  that  the  old  materials  and  methods  have 
become  largely  obsolete. 

Before  the  coming  of  modern  forms  of  transport,  local  building 
materials  had  to  be  used.  The  bringing  of  heavy  loads  from  a distance 
was,  in  most  places,  quite  impossible,  and  even  where  it  could  be  done 
such  a task  involved  a degree  of  labour  and  expense  quite  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  ordinary  man,  who  took  the  materials  nearest  to  hand, 
stone,  clay,  sods,  grass,  straw  and  timber. 

Good  building  materials  are  available  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
it  often  happened  that  not  everybody  could  use  them;  sometimes  because 
of  lack  of  skill  or  knowledge  in  their  use,  more  frequently  because  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  user,  who  was  compelled  to  use  a poorer  or 
more  inferior  kind  of  material  because  he  could  afford  neither  the  time 
nor  the  money  necessary  to  obtain  a better  material.  Sometimes,  even 
when  he  could  provide  the  material,  he  could  not  pay  for  the  services  of 
a craftsman  skilled  in  its  use. 

That  differences  in  cost  were  very  real  is  shown  by  these  figures, 
given  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-1779:  — 

Co.  Fermanagh,  “ Building  a sod  cabbin,  £2.  Ditto  of  stone  and  thatch 
£15.”  {Tour,  i,  206). 

Co.  Donegal,  “Expence  of  building  a mud  cabbin  £3;  of  stone  and 
slate  £40.”  {Tour,  i,  186). 

“Building  a cabin,  £5;  they  are  all  of  stone,  which  is 
plentiful,  clay-mortar  instead  of  lime.”  {Tour,  i,  175). 
Co.  Roscommon,  “A  mud  cabbin  £5  5s.,  ditto  stone  and  slate  £15  ” {Tour, 
i,  217). 

Co.  Cavan,  “ Building  a mud  cabbin,  £4.  Ditto  of  stone  and  lime,  37 
feet  by  15,  £17.”  {Tour,  i,  214). 

More  detailed  figures  are  of  interest  in  showing  the  cost  of  different 
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parts  of  the  building;  — 

Co. 

Armagh,  cost  of  building  a cottage,  1802. 

“ Mud  work  and  Plastering 

£3 

8 

3 

Roofing 

1 

14 

li 

Thatching  and  straw 

2 

5 

6 

Door  and  leaded  windows 

11 

4i 

£7 

19 

3 

Some  cottages  are  put  together  at  the  cost  of  from  three  pounds 
to  five  pounds,  but  are  of  very  inferior  materials.”^ 

Co.  Kerry,  cost  of  building  a cabin,  about  1830. 

“Timber  and  door  ...  ...  £14  6 

Labour  and  straw  ...  ...  16  0 


£2  10  6.”  2 

The  type  and  quality  of  these  simple  building  materials  varied  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place;  some  of  them  were  easy  to  handle,  and 
with  them  good  houses  could  be  built  without  undue  effort;  others  were 
less  facile  and  their  use  made  difficult  or  entirely  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  features  of  building  construction,  even  to  the  extent 
of  causing  a traditional  absence  of  such  features. 

An  eighteenth  century  observer  remarked,  ‘ Their  houses  are  of 
several  sorts;  but  the  most  common  is  the  sod-wall,  as  they  call  it.  By 
sods  you  are  to  understand  the  grassy  surface  of  the  earth  Sod  cut 
from  the  surface  of  a field  or  bog  was,  indeed,  a very  humble  building 
material.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  had  almost  everywhere, 
and  could  be  gathered  and  used  with  less  labour  and  loss  of  time  than 
any  other  material.  It  is  still  used  in  making  small  buildings  of  a tem- 
porary character  such  as  fowl-houses,  bog-workers’  shelters  and  the  like. 
Here  and  there  one  can  still  find  a dwelling  house  built  of  sod,  which 
has  survived  into  our  own  time.  These  are  rare  and  will  soon  disappear; 
in  the  past,  however,  there  were  many  such  dwellings.  There  were  a few 
restricted  bog-land  areas  where  other  materials  could  not  be  obtained 
and  there  were  in  every  district  people  who  could  not  afford  any  better 
material.  Persons  evicted  from  their  homes  by  rapacious  landlords  used 
to  go  to  a common  or  into  the  territory  of  a more  humane  land-owner 
and  there  build  a dwelling  of  sods,  often  completed  in  one  day  with  the 
help  of  kindly  neighbours. 

The  method  employed  in  building  the  walls  was  as  primitive  as  the 
material.  First  any  long  grass  or  heather  was  cut  off,  then  the  sods  were 
dug.  The  thickness  depended  on  the  type  of  vegetation,  varying  from  two 
to  six  inches  or  thereabouts  according  to  the  depth  of  the  matted  roots 
of  the  grass  or  heather.  The  size  was  any  convenient  one,  usually  about 

^Coote,  A Statistical  Survey  of  County  Armagh,  (1804)  p.  251. 

2Binns,  The  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland,  (1837)  ii,  p.  132. 

^A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  (1787)  p.  146. 
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three  feet  by  two  feet.  In  building  the  wall  a foundation  of  loose  stones 
was  sometimes  laid,  and  on  this,  or  at  times  directly  on  the  ground, 
the  sods  were  piled  up  to  form  the  wall,  grassy  side  up.  Such  walls  were 
very  weak.  They  were  unstable  and  likely  to  subside,  thereby  distorting 
the  roof  and  causing  it  to  leak.  The  material  was  severely  affected  by 
damp  and  frost,  and  was  not  capable  of  taking  a weatherproofing  surface 
such  as  plaster  or  limewash.  The  walls  had  to  be  very  thick  in  proportion 
to  the  height,  and  the  comers  were  weak  and  liable  to  fall  or  be  broken, 
while  the  height  to  which  a sod  wall  could  be  built  was  very  limited. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  dwellings  were  built  of  sods  without  any  binding 
or  reinforcement  other  than  a number  of  flat  stones  laid  on  top  of  the 
walls  to  bear  the  roof  timbers. 

But  in  many  districts  methods  of  binding  or  strengthening  the  sod 
walls  were  used.  If  a viscous  clay  were  obtainable,  it  was  used  to  bind 
the  sods  together,  as  a bricklayer  uses  mortar.  Timber  was  used  in  many 
ways  as  a strengthening  medium.  In  some  cases  twigs  or  wooden  pegs 
were  used  to  pin  the  successive  courses  of  sods  to  the  courses  already 
laid.  Frequently,  too,  short  pieces  of  timber  were  laid  horizontally  across 
: the  corner  sods  for  added  strength  at  this,  the  weakest  point ; naturally 
i bent  twigs  or  branches  were  useful  here. 

■ Stout  wooden  uprights  were  frequently  used  as  a means  of  reinforcing 

sod  walls.  This  was  done  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have 
depended  not  so  much  on  local  building  tradition  as  on  the  possibility 
of  finding  suitable  timber,  growing  or  in  the  form  of  bog-wood,  that  is, 
fallen  timber,  usually  oak  or  deal,  preserved  under  a layer  of  peat  in  the 
bogs,  and  laid  bare  by  turf-cutting  or  found  by  probing  with  an  iron  rod 
and  then  dug  out.  A number  of  strong  posts  were  set  in  the  ground,  and 
the  sod  walls  were  built  about  them.  Sometimes  only  four  posts  were  used, 
one  at  each  corner.  Often  several  others  were  erected  along  the  course  of 
the  wall  to  be  built,  at  intervals  of,  perhaps,  four  feet.  In  many  cases 
these  posts  had  the  sole  function  of  strengthening  the  walls,  but  frequently 
they  supported  the  roof  too,  in  which  case  a wall  plate  was  laid  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  resting  on  or  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  posts,  and 
on  this  wall  plate  the  roof  timbers  rested.  In  some  northern  districts  a 
variant  of  this  took  the  form  of  fastening  the  ends  of  the  roof-couples  to 
the  tops  of  the  upright  posts.  In  either  case,  the  structure  was  of  the 
nature  of  a frame  dwelling,  in  which  the  roof  was  supported  independently 
of  the  walls.  Occasionally  the  posts  were  not  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
but  embedded  in  its  inner  surface,  in  which  case  wooden  sheeting  might 
be  attached  to  them  to  give  a smooth  inner  surface  to  the  walls. 

On  completion  the  sod  walls  were  smoothed  by  cutting  off  any  pro- 
jecting lumps  of  sod  with  a sharp  spade  or  a hay-knife,  particularly  on 
the  inner  surfaces,  which  were  often  whitewashed.  During  the  building 
of  the  walls,  rough  openings  were  left  for  the  door  or  doors  and  windows, 
lintels  being  inserted  where  needed.  Afterwards  the  openings  were  trimmed 
smooth  with  the  spade  or  hay-knife.  There  are  instances  on  record  where 
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the  walls  were  built  quite  unbroken,  and  the  door  opening  carved  out 
of  the  solid  wall  when  this  had  been  completed. 

Sods  were  used  in  other  ways  too  in  building.  In  houses  of  which  the 
main  portions  of  the  walls  were  built  of  stone-and-clay  or  stone-and- 
mortar,  as  described  below,  the  upper  parts  of  the  gable  walls  were 
sometimes  made  of  sods.  And  occasionally  walls  were  built  of  layers  of 
rough  stones  alternated  with  layers  of  sods,  or  rough  stone  having  the 
interstices  packed  with  pieces  of  sod. 

Interior  partition  walls  were  sometimes  made  of  posts-and-sods  even 
in  stone  houses.  Another  variety  of  sod  partition  wall  was  made  of  sods 
of  turf  (i.e.,  the  ordinary  turf  used  as  fuel)  carefully  laid  with  mortar  in 
the  same  way  as  bricks,  sometimes  with  strengthening  posts,  but  more 
often  without  them.  Another  feature  of  better-class  building  was  the 
inclusion  of  a core  of  dried  turf  in  a masonry  wall.  Both  of  these  last 
mentioned  features  seem  to  have  been  common  in  well  built  larger  houses 
of  the  18th  and  early  19th  century. 

A traveller  who  paid  a short  visit  to  the  island  of  Achill  in  1838, 
Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  described  a method  of  walling  which  he  saw  there. 
“ A dry  stone  wall  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  oval,  for  they  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  a square  quoin,  or  erecting  a gable 
end.  Outside  this  wall,  and  at  about  a foot  distance,  another  loose  wall 

was  run  up,  and  the  space  between  the  two  filled  with  sea  sand,  and 

then  this  was  roofed,  generally  with  timber  washed  on  shore  from  wrecks, 
and  covered  with  heath,  which  covering  did  not  reach  over  the  outside 

wall  and  form  an  eave,  but  rested  in  the  middle  between  the  walls,  and 

the  moisture  from  above  passed,  as  it  should,  through  the  intervening 
sand.”  ^ Traces  of  this  type  of  wall  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
old  houses  in  Achill.  “ There  are  the  remains  of  a dozen  or  so  old  houses 
at  the  back  of  Dooagh  village.  The  walls  of  these  houses  are  about  three 
feet  thick,  and  consist  of  a layer  of  dry  stone  inside  and  outside,  with 
mud  packed  firmly  in  the  centre.”  ® None  of  these  houses  now  survive, 
except  a small  number  in  very  ruinous  condition — we  are  told  that  one 
such  house  was  occupied  up  to  the  early  1930’s,  but  has  long  since  been 
pulled  down.  There  is  a discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts  quoted  above; 
one,  the  earlier,  states  that  the  walls  were  filled  with  sea  sand,  which 
served  to  drain  the  moisture  off,  while  the  more  recent  observer  saw 
“ mud,  packed  firmly”.  In  either  case  we  have  here  an  example  of  a type 
of  walling  well  known  in  Northern  connections,  although  investigation  has 
failed  to  find  this  variety  of  wall  in  Ireland  outside  of  Achill  Island.  In 
the  Hebridean  black  house  it  is  described  thus : “ The  walls  are  a metre 
and  a half  thick  and  scarcely  two  metres  high,  constructed  of  two  shells 
of  rather  small,  wholly  unworked  stones,  and  a compact  core  of  earth 
and  turf.”® 

^Otway,  Tour  in  Connaught,  (1839)  p.  353. 

5I.F.C.  MS.  1076. 

®Roussel,  Norse  Building  Customs  in  the  Scottish  Isles,  (1934)  p.  14.  See  also 
Clouston,  ‘Old  Orkney  Houses’,  Journal  of  the  Orkney  Antiquarian  Society,  I,  p.  11. 
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Of  the  various  earthen  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  dwelling 
houses  in  Ireland  the  most  satisfactory  was  tempered  clay.  A great  deal 
has  been  written  about  “ mud  walls  ” — there  is  hardly  a description  of 
Ireland  from  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  which 
does  not  mention  them,  usually  in  a critical  vein.  In  a pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1622,  with  the  alarming  title  ‘ A Relation  of  the  Most 
Lamentable  Burning  of  the  City  of  Cork  by  Thunder  and  Lightning  ’ we 
read,  “ The  citie  hath  many  houses  built  of  the  same  stone,  and  covered 
with  slate.  But  the  greatest  number  of  houses  are  built  of  tymber  or 
mudde  walls,  and  covered  with  thatch.”  ^ Another  writer  of  the  same 
time  says,  “ In  the  heart  of  the  best  walled  towns,  cities  and  boroughs, 
there  stand  many  poor  cottages  of  straw,  chaff  and  clay  to  the  eyesore  of 
the  whole  town.”® 

Arthur  Young  has  a better  word  to  say  for  clay  walling,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  days  of  his  tour,  “ And  if  the  Irish  cabbins  continue  like  what 
I have  hitherto  seen,  I shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  inhabitants  as 
well  off  as  most  English  cottagers.  They  are  built  of  mud  walls  18  inches 
or  two  feet  thick,  and  well  thatched,  which  are  far  warmer  than  the  thin 
clay  walls  in  England  ”.® 

Tempered  clay  was  used  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  within  living 
memory,  and  many  well-built  clay  houses  are  still  inhabited.  The  material 
was  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain  in  most  places,  although  the  labour  involved 
in  tempering  the  clay  was  very  heavy.  The  walls  were  built  of  clay 
tempered  by  kneading  to  which  a binding  material  such  as  straw  had 
been  added.  A smooth  surface  was  obtained  by  shaving  or  plastering; 
coats  of  limewash  helped  to  make  it  weatherproof.  These  walls  remained 
quite  sound  as  long  as  the  roof  was  maintained,  and  such  walls  are  known 
to  have  given  good  service  for  centuries.  A wide  overhang  of  the  roof  at 
the  eave  was  necessary;  the  roof  was  usually  hipped  or  half  hipped, 
where  this  was  not  done  the  roof  was  carried  out  over  the  verges  of  the 
gables,  or  the  gable  was  built  of  stone.  When  the  roof  of  a clay-walled 
house  is  neglected  or  removed,  the  walls,  exposed  to  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost,  disintegrate  in  a much  shorter  time  than  is  the  case  with  stone 
walls,  and  in  a few  years  little  trace  of  the  former  existence  of  a house 
on  that  spot  is  left.  Clay  is  a facile  material  from  which  relatively  large 
and  complex  buildings  can  be  erected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  walls 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  great  height,  so  that  gable  walls  of  clay  are 
unusual,  and  two-storey  houses  of  clay,  while  they  occur,  are  very  rare. 
Poor  quality  clay,  bad  workmanship,  or  the  neglect  of  the  roof  or  walls, 
lead  to  weakening,  softening  by  damp,  crumbling  or  the  development  of 
cracks,  especially  at  the  comers,  and  buttresses  are  often  seen.  In  many 
clay  wall  houses  the  corners,  door  and  window  surrounds  are  built  of 


"See  Hall,  Ireland,  Its  Scenery  and  Character,  i.  p.  16. 

^O’Brien,  G.  (ed.),  Advertisements  for  Ireland,  1623,  (1923). 

®Young.  Tour  in  Ireland,  i.  p.  35. 
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stone.  The  fireplace  and  chimney  are  often  of  stone  and  usually  there 
is  a foundation  of  stone.  Outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  wall  often  show 
a slight  batter. 

The  method  used  in  preparing  the  clay  and  in  building  the  walls 
varied  hardly  at  all  throughout  the  districts  in  which  clay  was  used  as  a 
building  material.  The  distribution  of  this  custom  of  using  tempered  clay 
as  a building  material  in  Ireland  provides  an  interesting  picture.  Tempered 
clay  was,  if  we  allow  for  small  local  ‘ pockets  ’ where  conditions  were  not 
favourable,  used  all  over  Ireland  except  in  the  following  areas : nearly  the 
whole  of  Co.  Donegal,  except  the  eastern  fringe,  a large  part  of  Co. 
Tyrone,  West  Mayo,  Co.  Galway  except  for  a few  small  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  Burren  district  of  north  Clare  and  south 
west  Cork  and  Kerry. 

Usually  the  prospective  builders  sought  the  advice  of  the  local  experts 
in  selecting  the  clay.  The  clay  bed  had  to  be  near  the  proposed  site  of 
the  house — anything  more  than  a couple  of  hundred  yards  was  usually 
regarded  as  excessive,  and  the  site  of  the  house  might  be  selected  so  as 
to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  clay.  The  top  soil  was  cleared  away  and 
the  clay  laid  bare.  Then  began  the  exacting  work  of  “ tempering  ”.  The 
clay  was  dug  up  with  spades,  all  lumps  broken  and  stones  picked  out. 
Water  was  added  and  the  mixture  was  kneaded  to  the  consistency  of  dough 
by  stirring  with  pitchforks  and  shovels  (a  very  laborius  task — “ it  would 
pull  the  ribs  out  of  a man  ” as  one  informant  puts  it),  trampling  with 
the  bare  feet,  or  driving  cattle  or  sheep  or  riding  horses  or  donkeys 
through  the  clay.  During  the  kneading  some  binding  material  was  added, 
usually  straw  or  rushes,  sometimes  hay  or  coarse  grass,  twigs  or  furze. 
For  finer  work  (such  as  plastering)  animal  hair  was  added  to  the  clay. 
In  many  districts  lime  was  mixed  into  the  clay;  cow-dung  was  also  used 
widely,  while  there  are  traditions  that  milk,  buttermilk,  ashes  and  animal 
blood  were  used  to  strengthen  the  clay.  The  clay  mixture  was  left  to 
‘ temper  ’ or  ‘ sour  ’ for  several  days,  being  turned  over  or  re-kneaded 
occasionally. 

While  the  clay  was  ‘ souring  ’ the  site  was  prepared.  In  nearly  all 
cases  a foundation  of  stone,  clay  mortared,  was  laid  down;  the  height 
of  this  foundation  varied  from  a few  inches  to  a yard  or  so,  according  to 
the  local  custom  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Thickness  of  wall  varied, 
too,  according  to  local  custom  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  about  three 
feet — twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  inches  thick  is  usual.  The  foundation 
served  two  purposes;  it  saved  the  wall  from  ground  moisture,  acting,  to 
some  extent,  as  a damp-course,  and  it  discouraged  the  activities  of  rats 
and  mice,  which  could  easily  burrow  into  unprotected  clay. 

The  tempered  clay  was  then  piled  on  with  pitchforks  or  shovels,  a 
layer  of,  about,  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  high  being  placed  on  the  stone 
foundation  and  well  beaten  down;  in  places  a light  person  or  a child 
walked  on  top  of  the  layer  to  press  it  down.  The  layer  of  clay  was 
then  covered  with  a sprinkling  of  straw,  rushes  or  twigs  and  left  to  set. 
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This  took  a day  or  more,  according  to  the  weather.  When  the  layer  had 
set  hard  and  firm  enough  another  layer  was  added,  the  sprinkling  of  straw 
or  rushes  being  left  in  position  to  help  bind  the  layers  together;  some 
experts  thrust  pieces  of  twig,  bramble  or  thin  pegs  into  the  top  surface 
of  each  layer,  when  completed,  to  ensure  good  binding  with  the  next  layer. 
Others  would  lay  strong  twigs  or  pieces  of  wood  horizontally  at  the 
corners  of  the  building  to  give  added  strength  at  these  vulnerable  points. 
Further  layers  were  added  until  the  wall  reached  the  requisite  height. 

The  clay  was  piled  on  a few  inches  wider  than  the  required  thickness 
of  wall.  When  dry  it  was  pared  with  a sharp  spade,  a hay-knife  or  other 
suitable  implement.  Some  builders  carried  the  wall  to  its  full  height 
before  paring;  others  pared  each  course  as  soon  as  it  was  dry,  before 
adding  the  next  course.  When  the  builders  considered  it  necessary  they 
incorporated  stone-work  into  the  fabric,  at  the  fireplace,  corners,  window 
and  door  surrounds  or  any  other  points  needing  added  strength.  Such 
stone-work  usually  consisted  of  suitable  building  stones  laid  with  portion 
of  the  tempered  clay  as  mortar,  although  lime  mortar  was  sometimes  used, 
and  brick  was  occasionally  substituted  for  stone. 

The  treatment  of  door  and  window  openings  varied.  Usually  rough 
openings,  spanned  by  wooden  lintels  of  the  required  length,  were  left  for 
the  doors  and  windows;  these  openings  were  pared  smooth  when  the  clay 
had  set.  Sometimes  mould  boards  were  used  to  shape  the  door  and 
window  openings,  and  removed  when  the  clay  had  set.  In  a few  districts 
the  walls  were  built  without  any  break,  and  the  door  and  window  openings 
were  carved  out  of  the  solid  clay  when  the  wall  had  dried.  In  these  two 
last  mentioned  cases,  there  were  expert  workers  who  regarded  any  form 
of  lintel  as  unnecessary.  In  general,  the  door  and  window  frames  were  not 
built  in  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  but  applied  after  the  building 
of  the  wall  had  been  completed. 

It  was  usual  to  place  a flat  stone  under  any  timber,  rafter,  mantel 
beam  and  so  on,  which  was  supported  by  a clay  wall.  Wall  plates  are 
seldom  seen,  as  a flat  stone,  a foot  or  more  square,  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient  support  for  the  foot  of  the  rafter.  In  some  cases  an  eave  course 
of  flat  stones  was  laid  all  round  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  finished  wall, 
pared  smooth  to  guide-lines,  was  well  whitewashed  both  inside  and  out- 
side. Some  builders  liked  to  plaster  the  walls,  in  which  case  the  wall  was 
pared  rough  to  bind  the  plaster.  In  most  cases  the  plaster  consisted  of 
clay,  carefully  tempered,  to  which  chopped  straw,  animal  hair,  lime  or 
cowdung  had  been  added.  A clay  wall  plastered  or  rough-cast  with  lime 
and  sand  plaster  is  to  be  seen  occasionally. 

In  the  building  process  described  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
clay  was  built  up  without  mould  boards  or  forms.  This  was  the  usual 
practice  in  most  districts.  Nevertheless  many  instances  of  the  use  of 
mould  boards  are  recorded  in  widely  scattered  districts  in  all  four 
provinces  of  Ireland.  The  method  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  same 
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as  that  commonly  used  in  building  a mass  concrete  wall.  The  moulds 
were  erected  and  filled  with  the  prepared  clay;  when  this  was  firm  the 
moulds  were  raised  to  take  the  next  course,  and  so  on  until  the  wall  was 
completed. 

The  streets  of  Georgian  houses  in  Irish  towns  are  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  brick  as  a building  material  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
By  the  country  people,  however,  it  was  never  used  extensively;  most 
traditional  houses  have  no  brick,  and  where  it  was  used,  it  was  confined 
to  chimneys,  fireplaces,  window  surrounds  and  other  points  needing  added 
strength.  Many  of  the  houses  of  landlords  and  other  wealthy  people  were 
built  of  brick,  and  bricks  were  made  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  in  very 
many  places.  Hence  the  absence  of  brick  in  the  houses  of  the  ordinary 
folk  did  not  result  from  ignorance  of  its  merits  as  a building  material, 
but  rather  from  its  cost,  which  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most.  In  the 
year  1812  bricks  were  sold  at  £1  11s.  6d.  per  thousand,^'’  which  made  them 
a very  expensive  material  in  comparison  with  the  other  materials  more 
commonly  in  use. 

The  bricks  were  made  in  the  usual  way,  shaped  in  hand-moulds, 
dried,  and  fired  either  in  clamps  or  in  permanent  brick  kilns.  As  to  their 
quality,  Wakefield  remarks  “ Stone  quarries  are  so  common  in  this 
country  that  bricks  are  very  little  used,  though  they  are  not  subject  here 
to  an  excise  duty,  as  in  England.  The  Irish  bricks,  however,  are  inferior 
to  the  English,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  speaking  of  clay,  under 
the  head  Minerals;  and,  besides  other  defects,  they  are  so  badly  burnt 
in  the  clamps,  that  one  half  of  them  are  scarcely  good  for  anything.”^^ 

In  several  districts  there  are  traditions  of  the  use  of  unfired  bricks. 
These,  apparently,  were  moulded  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  bricks, 
dried  in  the  air  but  not  baked  or  fired  in  any  way.  A County  Sligo  in- 
formant tells  us  of  the  use  of  large  slabs  of  dried  clay  .“  The  clay  was 
puddled  well  with  water  by  tramping  on  it  with  bare  feet.  Then  it  was 
cut  into  sections  about  four  inches  by  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  inches. 
These  were  laid  on,  the  ddib  (clay)  used  as  binder.  This  material  was 
very  often  used  for  the  higher  part  of  the  gables  "P  This  material  is  well 
known  in  parts  of  rural  England  under  the  name  of  ‘ clay  lump  ’,  but  was, 
apparently,  used  in  Ireland  only  in  isolated  instances. 

Dry  stone  was  sometimes  used  in  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  not  a few  of  these  are  still  inhabited.  In  parts 
of  Counties  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway  and  Clare  it  was  in 
common  use.  The  walls  were  thick,  often  up  to  three  or  even  four  feet, 
and  gables  and  chimneys  were  frequently  built  of  dry  stone,  if  the  local 
stone  was  suitable.  Great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  builders  is  evident  in  the 
remains  of  dry-stone  houses,  and  great  pride  was  taken  in  the  building  of 
a strong  weatherproof  wall.  This  was  not  easy,  as  not  many  districts 

lOWakefield,  An  Account  of  Ireland,  (1812)  i.  p.  756. 

ifibid.  pp.  755-6. 

i2For  this  information  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Gibney,  M.Inst.R.A.,  A.I.A.A. 
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I had  varieties  of  stone  which  split  with  quite  smooth  surfaces.  Where 

I rough  stone  was  used,  the  interstices  were  packed  with  moss  or  turf  mould. 

The  expert  workers  laid  the  stones  with  a slight  downward  slope  towards 
; the  outer  surface  of  the  wall,  which  prevented  rain  from  seeping  through. 

1 In  recent  years  such  walls  have,  in  many  cases,  been  plastered  or  rough- 
! cast  with  mortar  or  cement. 

The  lasting  qualities  of  dry-stone  work  are  proved  by  the  structures 
j in  this  technique  which  have  stood  for  many  centuries;  outstanding  ex- 
* amples  are  the  early  Christian  clochdin  and  oratories.  These,  however, 

i are  usually  corbelled,  a technique  which  gives  great  strength  and  lasting 

qualities  to  buildings  in  which  it  is  used.  Buildings  consisting  of  dry-stone 
walls  with  a roof  of  other  material  such  as  timber  and  thatch  would,  of 
course,  easily  fall  or  be  thrown  down  when  the  roof  decayed  or  was 
removed.  Corbelling  has  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  traditional  dry- 
stone  building;  it  is  found  only  in  very  small  structures  such  as  well 
cupolas.  For  instance,  the  modem  clochan-type  outbuildings  of  the  Dingle 
peninsula  and  elsewhere  are  not  dry-stone,  clay  mortar  always  having  been 
used  in  recent  times. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  nature  of  the  material  affected  the  form  of 
the  walls  built  of  dry-stone.  Usually  they  were  very  thick  in  relation  to 
their  height.  Frequently  they  were  battered  slightly,  sometimes  strongly. 
The  outer  comers  were  often  rounded,  as  with  certain  types  of  stone  a 
sharp  corner  was  not  secure  and  the  stones  could  easily  be  dislodged. 
In  extreme  cases  of  rounded  corners,  as  was  usual,  for  instance  in  parts 
of  Co.  Galway,  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  walls  assumed  almost  an  oval 
shape.  This  feature  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  houses  are 
directly  related  to  clochan  type  buildings.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  as  examination  of  the  two  types  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relation  exists  only  in  the  limitations  of  the  material  used  in  both 
cases,  namely  dry-stone,  and  does  not  indicate  a derivation  of  the  one  type 
from  the  other.  For  the  corbel  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  clochan,  and 
there  is  no  corbelling  in  the  dry-stone  dwelling  houses  of  Cois  Fharraige; 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  show  a slight  batter  in  the  inner  surface 
of  the  walls.^^ 

All  over  the  country,  mortared  stone  was  regarded  as  the  best  material 
of  all.  There  were,  indeed,  some  districts  in  east  Munster  and  south 
Leinster  in  which  it  was  rivalled  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  clay 
building,  in  which  technique  many  fine  farmhouses  were  constructed.  But, 
in  general,  all  other  materials  were  considered  far  inferior  to  stone  and 
lime  mortar.  The  stone-mason  was  a man  of  importance  in  the  community. 
His  craft  demanded  and  received  respect  from  everybody,  and  he  himself 
had  a very  high  opinion  of  his  ability  and  general  worth.  ‘ Captaen  loinge 
ar  an  gquarter,  no  saor  cloiche  ar  an  stditse  ’ says  the  proverb,  ‘ A ship’s 
captain  on  the  poop,  or  a stone-mason  on  the  scaffolding  ’. 

i^See  Campbell,  ‘Notes  on  the  Irish  House’,  Folkliv.  (1938)  pp.  183  ff.  and  id. 
‘Keltisk  och  nordisk  kultur  i mote  pa  Hebriderna’,  Folkliv,  (1944)  p.  250. 
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Two  kinds  of  mortar  were  used  in  masonry,  clay  and  lime-and-sand. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  kinds;  clay 
mortar  was  known  to  be  inferior,  and  was  used  only  when  lime  could  not 
be  obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  clay  mortar  is  known  from  an  early 
date,  for  instance  in  the  church  known  as  “ An  Teampal  Maol  ” at 
Raholph,  Co.  Down,^^  and  its  use  in  recent  times  was  very  widespread. 
The  mortar  consisted  of  clay,  tempered  in  much  the  same  way  as  for 
clay  walling,  but  usually  without  any  admixture  of  other  substances.  Some- 
times a little  chopped  straw  or  animal  hair  was  added;  some  builders 
mixed  a little  lime  with  the  clay,  and  there  are  traditions  that  milk  or 
blood  was  used  to  strengthen  the  clay. 

Masonry  mortared  in  lime-and-sand  has  been  used  in  Ireland  from 
an  early  date,  as  evidenced  by  many  of  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  a splendid  and  daring  height  of  technique  was  reached  by  the  native 
builders,  for  instance  in  the  round  towers  (9th  to  12th  centuries).  Why 
this  material  did  not  supersede  the  more  inferior  substances  in  common 
use  must  be  explained  by  economic  as  well  as  by  traditional  factors. 
Environment  must  also  be  considered,  as  limestone  for  the  production  of 
lime  by  burning  in  kilns  is  not  easily  available  in  many  areas.  In  many 
sea-coast  districts  lime  was  made  by  burning  sea  shells;  this  was  held  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by  burning  limestone. 

Although  anybody  might  ‘ try  his  hand  ’ at  building  a fowl-house  or 
other  small  structure  of  mortared  stone,  the  services  of  the  professional 
mason  were  demanded  for  the  building  of  dwelling  houses  in  this  material, 
for  in  addition  to  the  special  skill  required,  any  attempt  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  craftsman  was  usually  regarded  as  a lapse  from  good 
taste.  Unfaced  stone  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  used  in  both  faces  of  the 
wall,  while  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  masonry.  Corner  stones  and 
door  and  window  surrounds  were  faced  by  hammering.  Wooden  lintels 
over  doors  and  windows  were  usual;  where  suitable  stone  could  be  had 
long  slabs  were  used  as  lintels.  The  mason’s  tools  were  trowel,  mortar 
board  and  hammer.  Line,  plumb-line  and  square  were  used  for  lining  and 
levelling.  The  discovery  of  the  line  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Goban 
Saor,  the  famous  master-mason  of  tradition.  The  square  was  a triangle  of 
wood,  carefully  made  with  sides  in  the  proportion  of  three,  four  and  five, 
thus  a true  right  angle. 

On  first  approaching  the  question,  the  absence  of  timber  construction 
and  even  of  traces  of  timber  building  technique  in  the  traditional  houses 
of  to-day  is  puzzling.  We  know  that  timber  building  was  widely  used  in 
Ireland  in  ancient  times.  It  is  true  that  the  details  of  technique  are 
obscure,  but  the  main  picture  is  there.  Certain  features  in  early  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  for  instance  antae  and  gable  finials  are  usually  regarded 
as  evidence  of  derivation  from  timber  prototypes.^®  There  are  frequent 
references  to  wooden  buildings  in  the  ancient  literature;  further  evidence 

WBiggar,  JRSAh  XLVI,  p.  123. 

i^Leask,  Irish  Churches  and  Monastic  Buildings,  (1955),  Chapter  vi. 
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is  provided  by  representations  of  houses  in  manuscripts,  for  instance  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Temptation  of  Christ  page  in  the  Book  of 
Kells,  shrines  in  the  shape  of  houses,  such  as  the  Loch  Erne  shrine,  and 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  high  crosses.  The  evidence  is  well  set  out  by  one 
scholar  in  a publication  which  appeared  some  years  ago,^®  while  in  all 
the  neighbouring  lands,  timber,  where  available,  was  largely  used  in 
building. 

The  absence  of  timber  construction  in  Ireland  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  explained  by  the  disappearance  of  the  essential  material  as  a result 
of  the  levelling  of  the  woods  for  which  the  country  was  famous  in  the 
past,  coupled  with  the  widespread  destruction  of  the  houses  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  better  placed,  in  the  wars,  revolts  and  clearances  which 
followed  each  other  in  unending  succession  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  was  a threefold  reason  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  Irish  forests.  In  the  first  place  for  military  reasons.  ‘ The  warres 
and  their  rebellions,  which  have  been  so  frequent  here,  having  destroy’d 
almost  all  their  woods  both  for  timber  and  fireing;  this  want  is  supply’d 
by  the  boggs.’^^  In  the  second  place  certain  industries,  such  as  iron-works 
and  the  huge  trade  in  ‘ pipe-staves  ’ to  ‘ all  Spain  and  most  of  France  ’, 
as  well  as  the  great  quantities  felled  for  ship-building  (for  which  Irish 
timber  was  much  in  demand  due  to  the  belief  that  it  was  impervious  to 
attack  by  insects)  wasted  the  forests.^®  ‘ And  Ireland  was  not  inferior  to 
England  in  plenty  of  woods  fit  for  the  repair  or  building  of  ships  or 
edifices,  till  within  these  few  years  they  were  all  wasted  by  ill  husbandry.’^® 
The  remaining  woods  were  regarded  as  a perquisite  of  the  landlords,  who 
turned  them  into  ready  cash  with  no  regard  for  the  future.  “The  profligate, 
prodigal,  worthless  landowner  cuts  down  his  acres  and  leaves  them  un- 
fenced against  cattle,  and  then  he  has  the  impudence  to  charge  the 
scarcity  of  trees  to  the  walking  sticks  of  the  poor,  goes  into  the  House 
of  Commons  and  votes  for  an  Act,  which  lays  a penalty  of  forty  shillings 
on  any  poor  man  having  a twig  in  his  possession  which  he  cannot  account 
for.  This  Act,  and  twenty  more  in  the  same  spirit,  stands  at  present  a 
monument  of  their  self-condemnation  and  oppression.  They  have  made 
wood  so  scarce,  that  the  wretched  cottars  cannot  procure  enough  for 
their  necessary  consumption;  and  then  they  pass  penal  laws  on  their 
stealing  or  even  possessing,  what  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  buy.  If  by 
another  Act  you  would  hang  up  all  the  landlords  who  cut  woods  without 
fencing  and  destroy  trees  without  planting,  you  would  lay  your  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  rid  the  kingdom  of  some  of  the  greatest  pests  in 
it.”2®  Allowing  for  a certain  hyperbole  of  expression  arising  from  the 
indignation  of  the  worthy  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  bad  husbandry  and 

i®Richmond,  ‘Irish  Analogues  for  the  Romano-British  Barn  Dwelling’,  Journal  of 
Roman  Studies,  XXII. 

t^Dineley’s  Tour  Through  Ireland  in  1681,  (1870)  p.  12. 

tSQ’Brien  (ed),  Advertisement  for  Ireland,  1623,  (1923)  pp.  9.  31. 

i®ibid.  p.  24. 

20Young,  Tour  in  Ireland,  ii.  p.  86. 
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tea-drinking  were  equally  anathema,  we  have  here  a clear  picture  of 
waste  and  neglect  of  the  surviving  woodlands.  All  this  led  to  a timber 
famine,  so  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  only  wood  available 
was  that  dug  up  in  the  bogs  or  washed  in  by  the  sea,  while  saplings,^^ 
hazel  and  willow  scrub,  and  even  furze^^  were  used.  Even  the  dead  were 
deprived  of  their  due,  as  wood  for  coffins  was  not  to  be  had.^®  The  cry 
of  the  poet 

“ Cad  a dheanfaimid  feasta  gan  adhmad? 

Ta  deire  na  gcoillte  ar  lar.” 

(“  What  shall  we  now  do  without  timber?  The  last  of  the  woods  are 
down  ”)  was  no  mere  rhetoric.  The  only  course  left  open  to  the  ordinary 
people  was  to  dispense  with  wood  and  fall  back  on  other  materials. 

There  are,  however,  some  examples  of  what  may  be  the  last  sur- 
vivals of  timber  building  tradition.  In  discussing  sod  walls  reference  has 
been  made  above  to  the  use  of  posts  or  beams  in  the  walls.  Examples  of 
this  use  of  timber  are  to  be  found  with  other  materials,  too.  “ In  some 
places  a foundation  of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  walls  of  sods  or 
tempered  clay,  at  which  work  the  labourers  of  this  county  (Co.  Galway) 
are  very  far  behind  those  of  other  parts  of  Ireland.  As  a proof  that  they 
are  conscious  of  their  inability  they  put  uprights  of  wood  in  building 
the  wall,  on  which  the  rafters  rest,  instead  of  a wall  plate.  They  are 
generally  about  six  feet  asunder. In  another  account  we  read  “ I 
observed  that  the  houses  are  built  with  sods,  supported  within  a wooden 
frame  . . . The  roof  indeed  of  all  their  cabins  are  built  with  stone  and 
clay,  are  fixed  on  wooden  posts  within  the  wall,  which  is  not  strong  enough 
to  support  the  roof.”^®  This  was  near  Letterkenny  in  Co.  Donegal.  A 
similar  feature  occurred  in  Co.  Derry;  “ Several  of  the  houses  are  as 
antient  as  the  first  settlement.  Though  of  mud,  the  couples  rest  on  per- 
pendicular timbers  called  couple-feet;  these  are  of  glen-oak,  and  are  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  old  ones  have  been  occasionally  taken  down 
and  renewed,  the  roof  still  standing  on  these  timbers.”"® 

A seventeenth  century  traveller  described  the  making  of  a house,  as 
he  saw  it.  “ I have  often  had  occasion  in  some  of  my  letters  to  mention 
these  cabins  or  huts,  but  now  take  the  description  of  them.  They  build 
them  by  putting  two  forked  sticks  of  such  length  as  they  intend  the  height 
of  the  building,  and  at  such  distance  as  they  design  its  length;  if  they 
desire  it  longer  they  place  three  or  four  such  forks  into  the  ground  and  on 
them  they  lay  other  long  sticks,  the  ridge  timber.  Then  they  raise  the  wall, 
which  they  make  of  clay  and  straw  tempered  with  water,  and  this  they 
call  mud;  which  wall  is  raised  to  a sufficient  height,  which  perhaps  is 

2iibid.  i.  p.  96. 

22McLysaght,  Irish  Life  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  (1939)  p.  410. 

23Wakefield,  An  Account  of  Ireland,  1812  i.  p.  531. 

24Hely  Dutton,  Statistical  Survey  of  County  Galway,  (1824)  p.  343. 

25Pokocke,  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1752,  p.  55.  See  also  Evans,  ‘Donegal  Survivals’, 
Antiquity,  (1939)  p.  213. 

26Sampson,  Statistical  Survey  of  County  Londonderry,  (1802)  p.  300. 
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four  feet.  Then  they  lay  other  small  sticks  with  one  end  on  the  ridge 
pole  and  the  other  on  the  wall.  These  they  wattle  with  small  hazels,  and 
then  cover  them  with  straw  or  coarse  grass,  without  any  chimney,  so  that 
when  the  fire  is  lighted  the  smoke  will  come  through  the  thatch;  so  that 
you  would  think  the  cabin  were  on  fire.”^^ 

Some  examples  of  the  persistence  of  this  tradition  into  modern  times 
may  be  quoted  here.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Irish  Folklore  Commission. 

Co.  Leitrim : “ Posts  were  used  in  very  old  houses.  In  fact  the  roof  was 
on  before  the  walls  were  built.  I often  heard  that  posts  were  not  used 
after  the  ‘ Big  Wind  ’ in  ’39,  because  in  such  houses  on  that  night  the 
walls  crumbled  when  the  roof  was  shaken  and  torn  away.”^*  The  ‘ Big 
Wind  ’ is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  frightful  hurricane  which  swept 
across  Western  Europe  in  February  1839.  Ireland  received  the  full  force 
j;  of  the  storm  and  great  numbers  of  houses  had  their  roofs  swept  away. 
Naturally,  where  the  roof  timbers  were  fastened  to  uprights  in  the  walls, 
the  tearing  off  of  the  roof  caused  the  walls  to  crack  and  fall.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  the  discontinuance  of  the  technique  to  this  cause  is  very  interesting. 

! Co.  Cavan : “ Apparently,  posts  were  put  down  first,  and  the  roof  put 
on  before  they  began  to  build  the  walls.  The  posts  were  about  eight  feet 
or  ten  feet  apart. 

Co.  Antrim : “ Posts  were  stuck  in  the  ground,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
size  of  house  required.  The  clay  was  softened  with  water  to  a thick  plaster, 
and  then  put  up  in  spadefuls  and  flattened  down  and  left  to  dry  in  the 
sun.”^® 

Co.  Leitrim : “ Many  years  ago,  my  father  saw  a mud  wall  house  built 
I at  Magh  Roinn,  Co.  Leitrim,  by  two  professional  mud-wall  builders,  when 
he  was  a small  boy.  It  differed  from  the  method  used  here  (South  West  of 
Co.  Cavan)  and  was  a better  construction  in  every  way.  Eight  or  ten 
split  bog-oak  posts  were  erected  on  each  side,  with  a small  flat  stone 
under  the  foot  of  each.  The  walls  were  built  up,  layer  after  layer,  with 
the  posts  in  the  centre,  until  the  wall  was  within  six  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  posts.  A hole  was  bored  in  the  tops,  from  the  side.  Holes  were 
bored  in  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  and  the  rafters  were  then  joined  to  the 
upright  wall  posts  by  means  of  wooden  pegs.  The  roof,  therefore,  did  not 
lean  on  the  walls,  so  the  walls  could  never  spread  out  under  the  weight 
of  the  roof.” 

Wattle,  with  or  without  daub,  was  widely  used  in  ancient  times  in  the 
main  walls  of  huts  and  houses.  In  the  ancient  literature  there  are  many 
references  to  wattle  huts,  and  to  the  use  of  wattle  in  the  walls  of  wood- 
frame  buildings.  There  is,  too,  a slight  but  growing  body  of  archaeological 
evidence  for  its  use.  In  traditional  building,  as  now  known,  its  use  is 


27Letter  of  John  Dunton,  no.  4,  in  Mcl.ysaght,  op.  cit.  p.  367. 
28/.F.C.  MS  1076,  p.  83a. 
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almost  entirely  confined  to  internal  features,  such  as  small  ceilings, 
chimneys  and  partitions.  Two  distinct  types  of  wattle-and-daub  are  used. 
In  one  of  these  the  basis  is  formed  by  weaving  osiers,  twigs  or  briers 
horizontally  or  vertically  through  stronger  timbers.  Clay  plaster  is  then 
applied,  in  one  or  more  coats  until  the  required  thickness  is  reached,  and 
the  outer  surfaces  are  smoothed  off.  The  other  type  is  produced  in  the 
following  way.  The  framework  of  the  partition,  chimney  or  whatever  it  is, 
is  made  of  upright  timbers.  Across  these  are  nailed  or  dowelled  lighter 
tombers  or  rungs,  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot,  so  that  the  whole  frame- 
work resembles  a series  of  wide  ladders.  Then  a quantity  of  thick  hay 
or  straw  rope  is  made  and  soaked  in  thin  puddled  clay.  The  ropes  are  then 
woven  tightly,  while  still  wet,  into  the  prepared  wooden  frame.  When 
sufficiently  dry  one  or  more  coats  of  clay  plaster  may  be  applied.  Clay 
(alone  or  mixed  with  lime,  cowdung  or  horsehair)  is  the  usual  plaster, 
but  a mixture  of  lime  and  sand  is  sometimes  used. 

There  is,  however,  some  tradition  of  the  building  of  outer  walls  of 
wattle  and  daub.  For  instance:  — 

Co.  Meath : “ We  had  in  our  employment,  as  coachman,  an  old  Meath 
man  named  Pat  Bannon.  He  was  a very  old  man  when  he  died.  He  told 
that  he  once  saw  Henry  Grattan  (died  1820),  and  he  drove  a carriage  at 
O’Connell’s  funeral  (in  1847).  He  told  me  that  the  method  of  building  a 
mud-wall  house  was  to  put  down  a line  of  stakes  along  the  line  on  which 
the  walls  were  to  be  built.  Then  straw  ropes  were  interwoven  between 
these  and  the  puddled  mud  was  spread  on  the  straw  and  left  to  dry,  when 
another  coat  was  applied,  and  so  on  until  the  required  thickness  was 
achieved.”®^ 

Offaly : “ Poles  were  placed  at  the  four  corners,  and  three  or  four  thinner 
ones  put  upright  in  the  side  walls  and  gables.  Sally  rods  were  worked 
through  the  poles  and  plastered  over  with  yellow  sticky  clay.^^ 

Co.  Carlow : “ Many  walls  were  made  by  sticking  down  poles  and 
plaiting  switches  in  between,  and  then  plastering  with  mud  or  lime-and- 
sand.  Cow  dung  and  cow  hair  were  much  used  to  keep  the  plaster  from 
cracking.  Chimneys  were  always  made  of  poles  and  switches  plastered, 
and  partition  walls  were  also  made  thus.”®^ 

Co.  Cavan : “ One  house  which  he  knocked  down  had  bog-oak  splints  all 
through  the  walls  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  These  walls  were  very 
strong  and  quite  thin.  Other  walls  were  wattled,  and  it  seems  that  the 
chimneys  were  wattled  too.  (Wattling  is  something  like  basketwork  or 
wickerwork).  Another  house  was  made  with  an  insertion  in  the  walls  of 
thin  posts  placed  fairly  near  each  other  and  interlaced  with  hay  ropes.”®® 

Very  few  traces  of  these  wattled  houses  now  remain.  Internal  features 
of  wattle-and-daub,  such  as  chimneys  and  partitions  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but,  these,  too,  are  disappearing  rapidly.®® 

32/.F.C.  MS  1076,  p.  62.  ^n.F.C.  MS  1077,  p.  284. 

3V.F.C.  MS  1077,  p.  301.  ^H.F.C.  MS  1077,  p.  232. 

36See  Lucas,  A.  T.,  Stadia  Ethnographica  Upsaliensia,  vol.  xi  (1956),  16-35. 
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By  P.  6 hEailidhe,  Member. 


^HE  existence  of  slabs  bearing  symbolic  decoration,  in  the  Rathdown 
district,  was  first  recorded  by  the  antiquary  Austin  Cooper  in  1781 
when  he  noted  in  Stillorgan  burial  ground  ‘ a head  stone  with  rude  circles 
thereon  ’7  Thirty-eight  years  later  two  slabs  from  Rathmichael,  and  one 
from  Cruagh  were  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Dublin  Examiner.^ 
Further  research  was  done  by  du  Noyer,®  Sir  Thomas  Drew,^  and  Dr. 
Purefoy  Collis.®  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  P.  J.  O’Reilly  carried 
out  a thorough  investigation  of  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  sites  in  the 
south  Dublin  area,  and  published  the  results  of  his  work  in  this  Journal 
in  1901.®  In  his  articles  he  deals  with  the  subject  in  such  an  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  manner,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  added  even  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a century.  Since  O’Reilly  wrote,  however,  a number  of  additional 
slabs  have  been  discovered  and  these  are  described  by  Crawford,'^  Kilbride- 
Jones,®  and  O Riordain.®  As  a result  also  of  recent  work  carried  out  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  stones  which  were  formerly  buried  or  concealed  are 
now  accessible  for  examination  and  have  been  found  to  bear  far  more 
decoration  than  was  previously  recorded.  A complete  descriptive  list  of 
the  slabs  with  illustrations  drawn  to  a standard  scale,  would  be  a great 
help  towards  a study  of  these  interesting  monuments.^® 

The  decoration  which  appears  on  these  slabs  consists  of  a number 
of  motifs  which  are  repeated  in  many  different  combinations.  These  have 
been  summarized  below  under  eight  separate  headings,  with  a list  of  the 
stones  on  which  each  of  them  is  found.  In  addition  to  these,  six  of  the 
slabs  bear  crosses  as  part  of  the  design. 

(a)  Cup  marks.  These  vary  in  diameter  from  \\''  to  4"  and  are  up 
to  1^"  in  depth.  Some  are  round  bottomed  and  others  flat.  (1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  2T) 

'^An  Eighteenth  Century  Antiquary:  Austin  Cooper:  1759-1830,  ed.  Liam  Price, 
Dublin  1942,  p.  63. 

j ^Dublin  Examiner,  Oct.  1816,  pp.  450-454. 

^P.R.l.A.  VIII,  p.  61. 

^JRSAl,  X,  p.  439. 

^JRSAl,  XI,  p.  208. 

^JRSAl,  XXXI,  pp.  134-161. 

VRSAl,  XLIII,  pp.  166-168,  330-331. 
i ^JRSAl,  LXIX,  pp.  173-176. 

^JRSAl,  LXXVII,  pp.  84,  85. 

lODiagrams  1-20  have  been  drawn  from  rubbings  and  are  reduced  to  a scale  of 
about  H inches  to  the  foot;  15,  18  and  19  are  prepared  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Museum,  where  they  are  now  preserved;  21  and  22  which  have  disappeared 
since  1913  are  taken  from  the  article  by  O’Reilly. 
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(b)  Concentric  circles.  This  includes  one  circle  around  a cupmark, 
and  sets  of  two,  three,  and  four  circles.  (1,  2,  10,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
18,  19,  22,  23,  24.) 

(c)  Centre  band.  (1,  4,  8,  10,  15,  16,  19,  21.) 

(d)  Herring  bone  pattern.  (4,  7,  8,  10,  11,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22.) 

(e)  Radiating  lines.  (1,  2,  7,  13.) 

(f)  Vestigal  cross-arms.  (10,  12,  14.) 

(g)  Semi-spherical  bosses.  (11,  20.) 

(h)  Semi-circular  loops.  (1,  10,  12,  17.) 
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(Above):  No.  5 Rathmichael.  No.  6 Rathmichael.  No.  16  Ballynian. 

(Below):  No.  7 Rathmichael.  No.  8 Rathmichael.  No.  9 Rathmichael. 
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All  the  slabs  are  of  granite,  which  is  the  local  outcropping  rock,  and 
with  the  exception  of  stones  11,  17,  and  20,  all  are  dressed  to  a thickness 
of  from  four  to  five  inches.  The  decorated  faces  have  been  brought  to  a 
fine  surface,  but  the  back  in  all  cases  is  only  roughly  dressed  level.  Stones 
11,  17,  and  20,  are  much  heavier,  and  are  slightly  convex  on  the  decorated 
side,  the  maximum  thickness  being  about  nine  inches. 

No.  1.  Rathmichael.  A slab  bearing  two  sets  of  three  concentric  circles, 
joined  by  a central  band,  which  is  divided  into  three  by  transverse 
lines.  There  is  a cup  mark  in  the  centre  of  one  set,  and  more 
than  half  the  other  set  is  broken  away,  but  it  probably  contained 
a cup-mark  also.  At  the  undamaged  end  are  two  radiating  lines, 
and  along  each  edge  of  the  slab  are  five  semicircular  loops.  This 
is  now  secured  to  wall  of  church.  Dimensions  3'  11"  by  V 9". 
No.  2.  Rathmichael.  A very  worn  slab  bearing  two  sets  of  three  con- 
centric circles,  with  a cup-mark  in  the  centre  of  each.  Half  of 
one  of  the  outside  circles  is  completely  worn  away.  At  one  end 
are  five  lines,  three  sloping  towards  one  corner  and  two  towards 
the  other.  Secured  to  wall  of  church.  3'  6"  by  1'  5". 

No.  3.  Rathmichael.  A very  worn  slab  bearing  only  two  cup-marks. 

Secured  to  wall  of  church.  3'  6"  by  V 5". 

No.  4.  Rathmichael.  A misshapen  stone  inscribed  with  a crooked  central 
band  on  which  are  four  cup  marks.  The  spaces  each  side  of  the 
band  are  fitted  with  horizontal  lines  and  herringbone  pattern. 
Secured  to  wall  of  church.  4'  0"  by  T 5". 

No.  5.  Rathmichael.  A small  stone  bearing  one  cup-mark  and  traces  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  Secured  to  wall  of  church.  1'  6"  by 

r 1". 

No.  6.  Rathmichael.  A very  worn  slab  with  slight  trace  of  one  cup-mark. 

Secured  to  wall  of  church.  2'  9"  by  V 3". 

No.  7.  Rathmichael.  A slab  bearing  one  large  cup-mark,  from  which 
five  lines  radiate  to  one  end  of  the  stone.  A single  line  joins  the 
cup-mark  to  the  other  end,  on  each  side  of  which  are  five  lines 
forming  a herringbone  pattern.  Secured  to  wall  of  church.  2'  0" 
by  1'  4". 

No.  8.  Rathmichael.  A slab  with  a slightly  raised  central  band  on  which 
are  two  cup-marks,  joined  by  a single  line.  The  spaces  each  side 
of  the  band  are  filled  with  herringbone  pattern.  Both  ends  of  this 
slab  appear  to  be  fractured.  Secured  to  wall  of  church.  2'  2"  by 
r 7". 

No.  9.  Rathmichael.  A slab  bearing  one  large  cup-mark  and  faint  traces 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  Secured  to  wall  of  church.  2'  6" 
by  r 6". 

No.  10.  Tully.  A well  shaped  tapered  slab  bearing  a central  band  on  which 
are  two  sets  of  four  concentric  circles  and  one  set  of  three.  The 
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No.  17.  Dalkey. 


No.  10.  Tully. 
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spaces  on  each  side  of  the  band  are  filled  with  faint  herringbone 
pattern,  and  at  the  narrow  end  are  two  curved  radiating  lines. 
Two  small  projections  from  the  sides  of  the  slab  form  vestigial 
cross-arms.  Secured  to  inside  of  chancel  wall.  5'  2"  by  T 5". 

No.  11.  Tully.  A heavy  slab,  bearing  a Latin  ringed  cross  in  slight  relief. 

There  is  a small  cup-mark  on  each  arm  and  one  at  the  inter- 
section, and  a semi-spherical  boss  under  each  arm.  At  the  foot  ot 
the  slab  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  cross  shaft  is  filled  with 
herringbone  pattern.  This  stone  is  standing  south  west  of  the 
chancel.  3'  4"  by  1'  10". 

No.  12.  Killegar.  A tapered  slab  bearing  a Latin  cross  in  slight  relief. 

There  is  a cup-mark  on  each  arm  and  one  at  the  intersection. 
The  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  slab  is  covered  with  a pattern 
of  semi-circular  curves.  Two  small  projections  from  the  sides  of 
the  slab  form  vestigial  cross-arms.  Lying  outside  south  wall  of 
chancel.  3'  10"  by  T 7". 


No.  13.  Killegar.  A slab  bearing  two  sets  of  two  concentric  circles  with  a 
cup-mark  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  space  between  is  filled  by  a 
rectangle  which  is  extended  to  enclose  one  of  the  sets  of  circles. 
The  other  end  of  the  stone  bears  three  radiating  lines.  This  is 
at  present  lying  inside  chancel.  3'  1"  by  T 3". 

No.  14.  Killegar.  A circular  crosshead  with  vestigial  arms.^^  On  one  face 
is  a figure  in  relief  and  on  the  other  a cup-mark  surrounded  by 
two  concentric  circles.  Lying  along  with  No.  13.  T 2V'  by  T 0" 
No.  15.  Ballyman.  This  slab  was  used  as  a lintel  over  the  south  window 
of  the  13th  century  church,  and  was  removed  to  the  National 
Museum  in  1940.  The  design  shows  very  little  sign  of  weathering, 
but  is  badly  set  out  and  the  circles  are  somewhat  off  centre.  The 
slab  bears  a central  band  on  which  are  two  sets  of  four  concentric 
circles  with  a cup-mark  in  the  centre  of  each.  A third  cup-mark 
is  on  the  band  itself.  The  space  on  each  side  of  the  central  band 
is  filled  with  irregular  herringbone  pattern.  4'  4"  by  T 7". 
'^^JRSAI,  LXXVII,  p.  85. 
i^ibid.,  p.  84. 
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No.  16.  Ballyman.  A fragment  of  a slab  built  into  side  of  ambry  in  east 
gable  of  church.  It  bears  a central  band  and  herringbone  pattern, 
r 3"  by  11". 

No.  17.  Dalkey.  A large  slab  bearing  a very  well  balanced  design  con- 
sisting of  a Latin  ringed  cross  with  slightly  sunk  quadrants  and 


No.  15.  Ballyman. 


a cup-mark  at  the  intersection.  Below  the  cross  is  another  cup- 
mark  surrounded  by  a single  large  circle,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
stone  is  a cup-mark  surrounded  by  two  concentric  circles.  Along 
one  edge  are  three  semi-circular  loops,  but  along  the  other  only 
two,  the  third  being  completely  worn  away.  This  stone  is  standing 

F2 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  Dimensions  of  the  part  of  the 
stone  which  is  above  ground:  4'  9"  by  V 9". 

No.  18.  Kilbride  (Violet  Hill).  Discovered  about  1885  on  site  of  ancient 
cemeteryd^  and  removed  to  the  National  Museum  in  1940.  It 
bears  two  very  irregular  crosses,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
is  a large  cup-mark  surrounded  by  one  circle.  The  slab  is  slightly 
tapered,  and  is  now  broken  into  three  pieces.  5'  7"  by  V 8". 

No.  19.  Kilbride  (Violet  Hill).  Discovered  with  No.  18  and  now  in  the 

National  Museum.^^  It  bears  a cup-mark  with  two  concentric 
circles.  A central  band  runs  from  one  side  of  the  circle  only  and 
has  two  diagonal  lines  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  2'  4" 
by  V 1". 

No.  20.  Kilbride  (Fairy  Hill):  Standing  in  centre  of  old  church  site.  It 

bears  a very  irregular  cross  in  relief,  under  the  arms  of  which 

are  two  semi-spherical  bosses.  The  portion  below  ground  level 
has  not  been  examined.  4'  0"  (above  ground)  by  1'  10". 


No.  21.  Rathmichael.  No.  22  Killegar. 

No.  21.  Rathmichael.  This  stone  has  disappeared  since  1913.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  O’Reilly “ A second,  which  lies  in  the 
chancel  under  the  east  window,  shows  on  its  band  a central  cup, 
and  also  portion  of  a second  cup  at  the  fracture  of  the  stone. 


'^^JRSAI,  LXIX,  pp.  173-176. 
i^ibid. 

'^^JRSAl,  XXXI,  p.  139. 
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From  opposite  to  the  central  and  undamaged  cup  incisions  run 
at  right-angles  from  the  medial  band  to  the  edges  of  the  stone 
as  in  the  former  case,  but,  above  and  below  these,  three  equi- 
distant grooves  splay  from  the  band  ...  A fourth  pair  of  curved 
incisions  that  spring  from  the  band  close  to  the  fractured  cup 
seem  to  have  surrounded  the  latter.  This  fragment,  which  is 
evidently  portion  of  a larger  wedge-shaped  leac,  is  27  inehes 
long  by  4 inches  thick,  and  is  19  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  17 
inches  wide  at  the  other.” 

No.  22.  Killegar.  This  stone  had  disappeared  since  1913.  It  is  described 
as  follows  by  O’Reilly,^®  “ Half-buried  in  the  ground  about 
twenty-five  feet  south  of  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  is  another 
leac  . . . On  the  lower  portion  of  this  stone  is  a shallow  cup  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide  by  one-half  inch  deep,  surrounded  by 
two  concentric  circles  of  the  same  diameter  at  those  on  the  other 
leac  here.  From  the  upper  side  of  the  outermost  of  these  a single 
incision  is  carried  up  the  medial  line  of  the  stone  to  the  top  of 
the  latter.  On  this  line  a cup,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide  and 
one-half  inch  deep,  is  sunk,  and  from  this  cup  incised  lines  are 
carried  at  right-angles  to  the  medial  line  to  the  edges  of  the 
stone  ”.  Crawford  adds  the  following  information.^'^  “ A granite 
slab  2 ft.  4 in.  long  by  1 ft.  2 in.  wide  and  3 in.  thick,  incised 
with  a cup  2 inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  two  concentric 
circles.  Below  are  portions  of  two  similar  circles,  and  above  a 
plain  Greek  cross  with  diagonal  lines,  three  in  each  of  the  upper 
quarters  and  two  in  each  of  the  lower  ”. 

No.  23  Cruagh.  Noted  as  missing  in  1901.  Figured  in  vol.  xxxi  p.  135; 
the  illustration  there  is  from  the  Dublin  Examiner  (1816). 

No.  24.  Stillorgan.  Noted  as  follows  by  Austin  Cooper  in  1781  “In  the 
Burial  Ground  a head  stone  with  rude  circles  thereon”.  This  stone 
is  not  in  existence  now,  and  has  never  been  illustrated  or  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  there  are  two  slabs,  now  used  as  lintels, 
over  the  east  windows  of  the  old  churches  of  Ballyman  and  Rathmichael. 
No  decoration  can  be  seen  on  the  exposed  portions,  but  if  it  was  possible 
to  examine  the  upper  faces,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  would  be  found 
to  belong  to  this  group. 

The  centre  of  distribution  would  seem  to  be  Rathmichael  where  there 
are  ten  stones  recorded.  Of  the  other  stones,  all  those  which  still  exist 

i®ibid.,  p.  146. 

^VRSAI,  XLin,  p.  331. 

Eighteenth  Century  Antiquary,  p.  63. 
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“ are  less  than  four  miles  from  this  site,  and  are  within  the  two  half-baronies 
I of  Rathdown  (Dublin  and  Wicklow). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  designs  had  some  symbolic  mean- 
I ing,  as  they  were  repeated  again  and  again  in  so  many  different  combin- 
ations. Their  close  resemblance  to  the  art  of  the  bronze  age  cannot  be 
overlooked,  yet,  as  O’Reilly  points  out,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  this  art  survived  down  to  the  Christian  period,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  bronze  age  art  from  this  district  does  not  support  the  theory  of 
a revival. 

A more  convincing  origin  for  some  at  least  of  the  motifs  would  be 
the  symbolic  decoration  of  the  early  Scottish  slabs,  dating  from  the 
{ seventh  century  upwards.^®  On  these  stones  concentric  circles  appear  re- 
I peatedly,  sometimes  with  a rectangular  appendage,  sometimes  in  pairs 


Craignarget.  Aspatria. 


Llanspyddyd. 


joined  by  curved  lines,  and  also  along  with  other  devices.  On  one  stone 
found  in  the  foundations  of  the  parish  church  of  Innerleithen,  Peebles,  in 
1871  there  is  a diaper  pattern  of  sets  of  three  concentric  circles,  joined  in 
pairs  by  straight  lines.^®  This  is  not  very  far  from  Lindisfarne  in  Northum- 
berland, the  centre  of  Irish  missionary  activity  in  the  seventh  century.-^ 
Two  other  slabs  at  Aspatria  and  Craignarget,  both  in  the  ancient  kingdom 

i®Allen  and  Anderson,  The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 
1903,  pp.  57  ff. 

20ibid.,  pp.  429-431. 

2iHenry,  F.,  Irish  Art  in  the  Early  Christian  Period,  London  1940,  pp.  72  ff. 
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of  Northumbria,^^  bear  the  same  semi-circular  loops  along  the  edges  as 
appear  on  three  of  the  Rathdown  stones.  A cross-inscribed  stone  at  Llan- 
spyddyd  in  Wales  bears  a composition  which  is  remarkably  similar  to 
that  on  the  Dalkey  stone.^^  The  illustration  shows  the  designs  in  outline. 

These  isolated  instances  while  not  supplying  definite  evidence  for 
close  dating,  do  suggest  that  this  decoration  was  a result  of  the  missionary 
contacts  with  Britain  during  the  early  Christian  period. 


22Collingswood,  Northumbrian  Crosses  of  the  pre-Norman  Age,  London  1927,  pp. 
14,  63,  98. 

23Westwood,  Lapidarium  Walliae,  The  early  inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  of 
Wales,  Oxford,  1876-9,  p.  70. 
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PROFESSOR  SEAN  P.  O RIORDAIN 

The  untimely  death  of  Professor  Sean  P.  O Ri'ordain  of  University  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1957,  was  a grievous  blow  not  alone  to  archaeology  in 
Ireland  but,  indeed,  in  Britain  and  Europe  as  well.  That  he  had  gained  such  a position 
in  the  subject  so  early  in  life  was  due  to  the  tenacity,  grit  and  ambition  which  he 
brought  from  west  Cork,  that  county  which  breeds  so  many  of  his  type.  When  other 
boys  were  at  secondary  school,  0 Ri'ordain  was  working  as  an  apprentice  in  a Cork 
harbour  dock-yard,  coming  into  the  city  at  night  to  study  and  prepare  for  the 
Department  of  Education  examinations  which  eventually  gave  him  fully  qualified 
entry  to  the  teaching  profession.  At  this  time,  too,  he  interested  himself  in  the  Gaelic 
revival  movement  and  became  a fluent  speaker  of  Irish.  While  teaching  in  a Cork 
school,  he  had  opportunity  to  attend  night  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Univer- 
sity College  and,  in  1928,  took  the  B.A.  degree. 

It  was  during  this  course  that  he  first  came  in  contact  with  archaeology  and  came 
under  the  spell  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  Canon  Power,  then  professor  of  the  subject  at 
Cork.  Under  Canon  Power’s  guidance,  he  took  the  M.A.  degree  with  first  class 
honours  in  1930  and.  in  the  following  year,  against  stiff  competition,  won  the  Travel- 
ling Studentship  of  the  National  University.  This  enabled  him  to  spend  two  years  in 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  during  which  time  he  studied  field-work  and  excavation 
techniques  as  well  as  Museum  material  in  all  the  leading  centres.  It  was  then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Adolf  Mahr,  he  began  his  special  study  of  the  halberd,  and  in  due 
course,  his  thesis  on  this  subject  obtained  for  him  the  Ph.D.  degree  of  the  N.U.I. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Antiquities  Division  of  the  National 
Museum  where,  in  a short  number  of  years,  he  did  very  valuable  work.  On  the 
retirement  of  Canon  Power,  O Ri'ordain  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  in  Cork 
in  1936. 

This  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  bring  his  forceful  personality  to  bear  on  the 
student  mind,  and  there  and  then  a new  generation  of  archseologists  was  born.  I well 
remember  the  early  Spring  day  in  1937  when  he  came  to  me,  a student  of  architecture, 
and  said  he  was  about  to  begin  an  excavation  (the  now  widely-known  Garranes,  near 
Bandon)  and  invited  me  to  take  part  in  the  work  as  a surveyor  and  draughtsman.  My 
protests  that  I knew  nothing  of  the  subject  were  brushed  aside  and  shortly  I had  my 
first  taste  of  archaeology  in  the  field.  After  two  months’  digging  with  him,  there  was  no 
going  back  to  architecture — archaeology  now  or  nothing ! I mention  this  because  it 
is  not  the  isolated  experience  of  one  recruit — several  others  will  admit  to  having 
been  drawn  into  the  subject  by  the  same  magnetic  and  forceful  personality,  and  there 
are  few  working  archaeologists  in  Ireland  to-day  who  do  not  owe  him  a very  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  While  still  at  Cork  he  began  his  researches  at  Lough  Gur  in  Co. 
Limerick,  an  area  which,  because  of  his  investigations  there,  has  thrown  a flood  of 
light  especially  on  the  Neolithic  and  Early  Bronze  Age  periods  of  this  country. 
Discovery  after  discovery  spread  his  fame  and  caused  his  name  to  become  more 
widely  known  in  these  islands  and  beyond. 

In  1943  he  succeeded  to  the  late  Professor  Macalister’s  Chair  at  University 
College,  Dublin,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  D.Litt.  degree  of  the  N.U.I.  Soon  he 
had  transformed  the  Department  of  Archaeology  into  a hive  of  industry,  a centre 
which  every  year  became  more  widely  known  outside  of  Ireland.  Living  near  Dublin, 
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it  was  easy  to  visit  the  great  monuments  of  the  centra!  plain  of  Ireland,  and  of  these, 
the  Hill  of  Tara  became  more  and  more  of  an  attraction.  At  last  the  time  came  to 
probe  its  secrets  and  before  a great  concourse  of  people,  the  first  sod  on  the  Rath  of 
the  Synods  was  turned  by  Mr.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Taoiseach  and  Chancellor  of  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.  After  the  speeches  were  over,  the  serious  work  of 
painstaking  excavation  began  and  continued  season  after  season  until  illness  struck 
in  the  Autumn  of  1956.  Others,  alas,  must  finish  his  work  there  and  bring  the  results 
he  had  obtained  into  print  under  his  name. 

In  every  office  which  he  held  during  his  Academic  career,  his  one  desire  was  the 
furtherance  of  archaeology  in  Ireland.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  needs 
of  the  subject  and  during  his  term  as  President  of  this  Society,  his  address,  “Preserve, 
Examine,  Illustrate”,  was  published  in  the  Journal  in  1955.  This  was  a commentary 
on  the  present  state  of  Irish  Archaeology  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies  in  the  provisions  for  every  aspect  of  it,  and  indicated  where  and  how 
improvements  could  be  effected. 

Some  will  say  that  his  rapid  rise  to  the  highest  place  was  just  good  luck,  but  this 
is  not  so.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  and  made  his  opportunities,  but,  above  all,  he 
worked.  The  publications  which  flowed  from  his  pen  are  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  listed  here,  but,  for  generations  to  come,  they  will  be  basic  works  of 
reference  for  students  and  scholars  alike. 

Those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  long  mourn  his  passing — no  more  for  them 
the  good  humour  and  companionship  of  long  days  in  the  dust  of  excavations  or 
walking  the  fields  and  hills.  Wet  or  fine,  in  Ireland  or  abroad,  there  was  always 
another  antiquity  to  be  seen  and  it  was  always  his  indomitable  spirit  which  carried 
the  party  onward  when  bodies  were  aching  and  minds  were  flagging.  Ar  dheis  De  go 
raibh  a anam ! 

Michael  J.  O’Kelly. 


DR.  THOMAS  BODKIN  COSTELLO 

Thomas  Bodkin  Costello.  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  died  in  his  native  town  of  Tuam  on 
the  14th  July,  1956,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  achieved  eminence  in  his  chosen 
profession  of  medicine,  and  was  much  valued  by  the  people  he  loved  so  well  and 
served  so  faithfully,  and  to  whose  forebears,  even  so  far  back  as  the  third  generation, 
he  had  ministered. 

Apart  from  medicine,  his  great  interest  in  life  was  archaeology.  He  joined  the 
Society  in  1899,  and  was  advanced  to  Fellowship  in  1920  and  to  Honorary  Fellowship 
in  1952.  He  was  Vice-President  for  Connacht  for  many  years  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  also  a founder-member  and  eventually  President  of  the  Galway 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  in  the  activities  of  which  he  took  a keen  and 
active  interest. 

All  who  knew  Dr.  Costello  will  recollect  his  charm,  his  humour,  his  originality 
and  his  zeal  for  knowledge  of  the  past.  No  discovery  of  any  kind  in  the  County  of 
Galway  or  even  in  Connacht  could  take  place  without  his  being  on  the  scene  within 
a short  time  to  investigate  and  report  on  it.  and  his  contributions  to  the  Society’s 
Journal  and  to  the  Galway  Journal  were  always  of  interest.  He  was  constantly  in 
demand  in  his  native  county  and  elsewhere  as  a lecturer  on  antiouarian  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  advancing  his  views  boldly  and  with  authority. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  convey  a real  picture  of  the  man  who  was  so  well 
known  and  loved. 

His  genial  presence,  his  friendliness,  his  desire  to  impart  and  also  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  information  could  only  be  appreciated  by  personal  contact.  His  hosts 
of  friends  enjoyed  his  company  and  hospitality,  and  it  was  a real  pleasure  to  spend 
happy  hours  listening  to  his  views,  his  anecdotes  and  his  display  of  a vast  store  of 
local  knowledge,  all  given  in  a rich  and  sonorous  native  accent. 
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Like  many  archaeologists,  he  was  a collector,  and  his  tastes  were  catholic — 
medals,  coins,  stamps,  pictures,  silver  and  local  historical  objects  were  some  of  his 
many  interests.  Up  to  the  end  he  was  young  in  heart  and  mind,  and  many,  who  are 
to-day  interested  in  archaeology  and  local  history,  had  their  interest  first  kindled  by 
his  remarkable  display  of  knowledge  freely  and  generously  given.  It  is  said  that  in 
his  native  town,  rich  in  ecclesiastical,  historical  and  archaeological  associations,  the 
very  school  children  are  interested  in  antiquities,  and  that  this  is  altogether  due  to 
his  enthusiasm  and  example. 

Dr.  Costello,  notwithstanding  his  full  life,  had  other  interests:  he  studied  his 
native  language  and  compiled  a list  of  medical  terms  in  Irish;  he  was  also  a good 
shot,  a keen  fisherman  and,  in  his  earlier  years,  a follower  of  the  Galway  Blazers. 
His  most  abiding  interest,  however,  was  the  study  of  the  past  and  his  keen  mind  was 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  information  on  this  subject. 

The  writer,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  over  forty  years,  recollects  that  when 
returning  home  after  even  a short  absence  he  was  always  greeted  by  Dr.  Costello  with 
the  phrase,  “Did  you  get  anything?”,  and  if  anything  of  antiquarian  interest  was  forth- 
coming, the  pleasure  of  discussing  it  with  him,  hearing  what  he  already  knew  of  it, 
and  what  were  its  virtues  and  defects,  was  a joy  indeed. 

No  summary  of  his  career  can  convey  an  adequate  picture  of  this  outstanding 
and  warm-hearted  personality.  To  have  known  him  was  a pleasure;  to  have  enjoyed 
his  friendship  and  affection  was  a privilege;  it  is  not  likely  anyone  can  fill  his  place. 


W.  J.  V.  Comerford. 
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The  Problem  of  The  Picts.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Wainwright.  Nelson.  1955.  21s. 

This  book  is  a most  valuable  collection  of  essays  about  Scotland  in  the  period 
A.D.  300-850.  Dr.  Wainwright  writes  about  the  general  problem  of  the  Picts,  and  also 
about  their  houses  and  their  graves.  Professor  Piggott  writes  about  the  archaeological 
background,  Mr.  Feachem  writes  about  the  forts,  Mr.  Stevenson  writes  about  Pictish 
art,  and  Professor  Jackson  writes  about  the  Pictish  language. 

It  is  to  the  last  two  essays  that  the  Irish  reader  will  first  turn.  Mr.  Stevenson  links 
the  incised  art  with  Ireland  through  the  hanging-bowls  and  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
relief  art  with  Iona  through  the  ‘boss  style’.  Mr.  Stevenson  sees  strong  Saxon 
influence  in  the  Book  of  Durrow  and  in  the  Tara  Brooch,  and  refers  to  this  art  style 
as  “Hiberno-Saxon”.  Irish  readers  will  find  this  essay  most  stimulating.  This  is  also 
true  of  Professor  Jackson’s  contribution.  Five  classes  of  evidence  are  discussed — (i) 
medieval  statements  contemporary  with  the  Pictish  language,  (ii)  Scottish  names  in 
classical  sources,  (iii)  the  inscriptions,  (iv)  names  in  Bede  and  Adamnan,  and  (v) 
modern  place-names.  Professor  Jackson  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  hold  the  views 
of  archaeologists  in  contempt.  Summing  up,  he  finds  it  possible  to  suggest  that  a group 
of  people,  non-Indo-European  at  least  in  language,  survived  in  parts  of  Scotland  for 
a long  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Celts,  and  that  these  people  were  known  to  their 
neighbours  as  the  Picts. 

Dr.  Wainwright  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a most  successful  book,  well  illustrated 
with  plates,  drawings  and  distribution-maps.  May  we  ask  that  Irish  scholars  will  soon 
collaborate  in  a similar  series  of  essays,  to  endeavour  to  illuminate  the  equally 
mysterious  period  in  Irish  history?  G.  F.  M. 

Calendar  of  the  Justiciary  Rolls,  Ireland,  i to  vii  Edward  II.  Prepared  by 
Herbert  Wood  and  Albert  E.  Fangman  and  revised  by  Margaret  C.  Griffith,  of 
the  Public  Record  Office.  Dublin,  1957.  £3  3s. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a series  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  James  Mills 
in  1905,  with  the  intention  that  all  the  Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland,  extending  to  the 
year  1394,  should  be  calendared.  Two  volumes  appeared  covering  the  years  1295  to 
1307.  Then,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Record  Office  in  1922,  all  the  Rolls  except  one 
perished.  Calendars  had,  however,  been  made,  though  not  finally  revised,  for  the 
years  1308  to  1318;  the  present  volume  contains  the  first  part  of  these,  bringing  the 
series  up  to  June,  1314. 

From  1308  to  1312  John  Wogan.  the  Justiciar,  and  after  1312  Edmund  Butler 
as  Chief  Governor,  held  courts  throughout  the  east  and  south-east  of  Ireland,  from 
Drogheda  to  Cork  and  Fimerick;  business  from  Kerry  and  Connaught  was  also  dealt 
with  at  some  of  these  courts.  The  Rolls,  as  Curtis  says,  show  Wogan’s  government 
in  control  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  with  sheriffs  and  sergeants  putting  its  orders 
into  effect;  it  was  during  his  time  that  the  most  serious  effort  was  made  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  great  feudal  lords.  The  courts  also  exercised  control  over  ecclesiastical 
privilege;  when  an  accused  claimed  benefit  of  clergy  we  find  him  being  tried  by  the 
jury  before  being  handed  over;  in  1313  a man  found  guilty  of  murder  was  delivered 
to  the  Bishop  of  Emly’s  representative  “to  be  led  to  the  bishop’s  prison  to  be  kept  at 
the  bishop’s  peril  under  fitting  penalty’’. 

There  are  often  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  times,  as  when  we  are  told  that 
a horse,  standing  in  a house  in  Shandon  (“Sandoun,  a suburb  of  Cork”),  struck  a pan 
full  of  hot  water  standing  on  the  fire  in  the  house,  and  overturned  it,  and  the  water 
fell  on  a boy  of  three  years  sitting  near  the  fire  and  scalded  him  so  that  he  died;  the 
horse  and  pan  were  forfeited  as  deodands.  The  procedure  of  the  courts  followed 
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[ Anglo-Norman  law,  and  the  technicalities  are  not  of  special  importance  for  Irish 
history.  Of  more  interest  are  the  occasional  entries  dealing  with  parts  of  the  country 
where  Gaelic  institutions  continued  to  exist  among  the  Norman  feudal  lordships, 
such  as  the  law-suit  between  the  Convent  of  Ca^ta  Silva  (Kilcreevanty,  Co.  Galway) 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

According  to  Ware,  this  was  a Benedictine  Convent,  founded  by  Cathal  O Conor, 
1 king  of  Connaught.  The  Abbess  Finnghuala,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals 

I in  1301,  was  a daughter  of  Felim  O Conor.  In  the  roll  of  1308,  the  Abbess  brings 

I I charges  of  trespass  against  the  Archbishop,  William  de  Birmingham,  a son  of  Miler 
1 de  Birmingham,  lord  of  Athenry.  She  exhibits  a bull  of  Pope  Honorius  III,  dated 
j 1223 : here  much  of  it  is  illegible,  but  it  is  cited  in  a letter  of  1400  in  the  Calendar  of 
1 Papal  Registers;  it  authorised  the  Convent  to  conform  to  the  Cistercian  order  and 
I rule  and  to  relinquish  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  of  the  Aroasian  order  (from  this  it 
I would  seem  that  it  was  an  Augustinian  foundation).  Between  1250  and  1256  the 
I Abbess  Orlayth  (here  Orlich : Irish  Orfhlaith)  agreed  with  Florence,  then  Archbishop 
i of  Tuam,  to  continue  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Archbishop  agreed  to 
I exempt  the  Convent  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  save  a triennial  visitation 
I by  him  and  the  Abbot  of  Cong.  The  Abbess  now  alleges  undue  visitation  and  procura- 
1,  tions,  and  seizure  of  her  cattle  by  the  Archbishop.  She  says  that  the  Convent  was 
I founded  by  the  King’s  (i.e.,  Edward  IPs)  ancestors. 

The  result  of  the  case  is  not  given.  There  seems  to  be  a suggestion  that  the 
Archbishop  declined  to  answer  in  the  King’s  court.  There  was  a slight  hitch  at  one 
stage,  when  the  writ  was  taken  from  the  Sheriff’s  clerk  at  night  and  burnt;  “the 
Offlathertys,  Irish  felons”  are  blamed  for  this,  but  one  suspects  that  some  of  the 
Birminghams  may  have  had  a hand  in  it.  Antagonism  between  the  O Conors  and  the 
Birminghams  probably  had  something  to  do  with  this  dispute  about  the  Archbishop’s 
jurisdiction.  The  Papal  Registers  show  that  the  controversy  continued  during  the 
following  century. 

Moydereth,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  Archbishop’s  men  seized  the 
Convent’s  cattle,  is  of  interest.  The  bull  of  1223,  according  to  the  copy  made  in  1400, 
named  among  the  Convent’s  lands  a place  called  Maddurad  in  Narmayl.  This  seems 
to  be  a variant  of  Moydereth,  and  one  might  conjecture  that  the  original  name  was 
Magh  Tiiiread,  which  was  the  name  of  a place  near  Cong  according  to  the  Genea- 
logical Tracts  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  Kilcreevanty  is  about  15  miles  from  Cong. 

These  thirteenth  century  official  records  are  the  most  valuable  source  we  have 
for  the  study  of  Irish  place-names;  this  volume  contains  a great  many  names  from 
all  over  the  country.  Spellings  like  Taschoythyn  for  teach  Scoitiune  (now  Tiscoffin) 
and  Kylblethyn  for  cill  Bleidini  (now  Kilbline)  show  how  well  some  of  them 
preserve  the  original  forms,  and  bring  home  to  us  how  much  we  have  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  the  later  Rolls.  L.  P. 

Registry  of  Deeds,  Dublin:  Abstracts  of  'Wills.  Edited  by  P.  Beryl  Eustace. 
Vol.  I,  1708-1745;  Vol.  II,  1746-85.  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission,  1954, 
1956. 

The  Statute  of  1707  setting  up  the  Registry  of  Deeds  states  in  the  preamble  that 
it  is  enacted  “For  securing  purchasers,  preventing  forgeries  and  fraudulent  gifts  and 
conveyances  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  have  been  frequently 
practised  in  this  kingdom”.  Fraud  was  among  the  abuses  which  were  prevalent  in 
Cromwell’s  time,  and  opportunities  for  fraudulent  transfers  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  Restoration  settlements,  and  the  complicated  Williamite  confiscations,  described 
by  Dr.  Simms  in  his  recent  book;  even  a quite  superficial  scrutiny  reveals  how 
frequently  changes  of  ownership  of  land  took  place  during  that  half  century. 

This  book  consists  of  abstracts  of  the  wills  recorded  in  the  Registry  between  the 
years  1708  and  1785.  As  the  editor  says,  it  has  not  been  generally  known  that  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  includes  wills,  and  the  collection  there  has  become  of  importance 
since  the  destruction  of  the  original  Prerogative  and  Consistorial  Wills  in  the 
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Record  Office.  It  is  a book  for  the  use  more  particularly  of  genealogists,  but  it 
contains  much  that  will  interest  others.  There  is  plenty  of  material  here  for  the  study 
of  Dublin  street  names.  A will  of  1730  (I,  450)  mentions  houses  in  High  street  held 
from  “the  Corporation  called  St.  Scyth’s  Guild”;  this  name  is  not  in  the  list  of 
Dublin  Guilds  published  by  Berry  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxxv,  p.  338).  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  its  origin.  The  south  aisle  of  St.  Michan’s  Church  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Sithe. 

We  have  here  the  will  of  Provost  Andrews  (II,  513),  who  left  money  to  Trinity 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Observatory.  He  also  devised  to  his  relatives  certain 
leasehold  interests  (said  to  have  been  worth  £800  a year)  but  the  College  contested 
this  part  of  the  will  and  recovered  possession  of  these  interests.  The  relatives  then 
presented  a petition  to  Parliament  asking  that  they  should  be  given  the  money 
provided  for  the  Observatory.  Eventually,  however,  a settlement  was  arrived  at,  and 
the  College  built  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink.  Another  testator  left  his  coins  and 
medals  to  Trinity  in  1715  (I,  135);  one  wonders  whether  these  were  among  the  coins 
which  were  stolen  from  the  College  colledtion  in  1788. 

The  transcripts  in  the  bound  volumes  seem  to  have  been  carefully  made  as  a 
rule.  Mistakes  in  copying  the  spelling  of  names,  as  distinct  from  real  variants,  can 
usually  be  pretty  easily  detected.  In  one  case  the  editor  has  been  misled,  by  the 
spelling  Chintineglar : Chin-  is  only  a miscopying  of  Cion-;  the  place  referred  to  is 
the  present  townland  of  Clontaghnaglar  in  Co.  Down,  adjoining  Lisowen. 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  editor  of  these  abstracts  was  a tremendous  one, 
involving  the  preliminary  search  for  the  wills  in  the  Index  of  Grantors  series,  and  the 
examination  both  of  the  huge  bound  volumes  of  transcripts  and  of  the  original 
memorials.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  get  the  bound  volumes  down  from  the  shelves  in 
the  Registy  of  Deeds  will  appreciate  her  expression  of  thanks  to  the  staff  for  their 
help.  She  has  provided  an  Index  of  all  personal  names  occurring  in  these  wills;  it 
contains  about  15,000  names.  She  also  gives  an  Index  of  place-names  in  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  given  in  the  memorials.  The  two  volumes  will  provide  a most  useful 
work  of  reference.  L.  P. 

McNair,  McNear  and  McNeir  Genealogies.  By  J.  B.  McNair.  Published  by  the 
Author,  818  South  Ardmore  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

This  book  constitutes  a remarkable  monument  to  the  industry  and  patience  of  its 
author.  To  adapt  Dr.  Johnson’s  epitaph  on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  there  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  source  of  material  that  he  has  not  consulted  or  found  blank  when 
consulted. 

He  has  arranged  his  main  work  in  eight  sections  dealing  with  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Maryland,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia,  and  adds  considerable  biographical  details.  The  earliest  McNairs  seem 
to  have  been  Scots,  and  the  first  reference  to  them  in  that  country  is  the  appointment 
of  a Duncane  Maknair  as  a procurator  at  Dunkeld  on  1st  March,  1546-7,  Sometimes 
the  author  has  achieved  the  rare  and  gratifying  triumph  of  connecting  an  emigrant 
McNair  and  his  descendants  in  North  America  with  the  stock  in  the  old  country 
from  which  they  derive.  For  instance,  a Thomas  McNair  “from  Belfast  or  some  city 
in  the  far  North  of  Ireland”  went  to  America  in  1755  as  a soldier  serving  under 
General  Braddock,  and  settled  first  in  Virginia  and  then  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

The  references  to  Ireland  and  specially  to  Ulster  grow  more  numerous  in  the 
section  dealing  with  Pennsylvania,  the  chosen  destination  of  so  many  northern 
emigrants. 

Mr.  McNair  has  gathered  so  many  family  references  that  I cannot  resist  adding 
another,  which  he  may  not  have  seen; — McNare,  James,  Lislea,  Co.  Armagh.  Armagh 
Rent  Rolls,  1714  (Report  of  Public  Record  Office  of  N.  Ireland,  Belfast,  1936, 
Appendix  B). 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  photographs  of  McNairs  who  have 
made  some  mark  in  the  world.  D.  A.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS 


JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1956 

Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows:  — 

6.  — July  31,  1956. — Special  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  7.15 
p.m.  to  consider  the  question  of  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  Society’s  House. 
Chairman : Professor  Sean  P.  O Riordain,  President.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed:  “ It  is  hereby  resolved,  in  accordance  with  Rule  21,  that 
it  be  authorised  that  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Society  be  affixed  to  the 
necessary  instruments  for  the  sale  of  the  following  securities  held  by  the 
Society  as  and  when  the  Hon.  Treasurers  may  decide: — £1,010  2s.  Od. 
Dublin  Corporation  5%  Redeemable  Stock  1968/73;  £280  4£%  New 
Land  Bonds;  £100  3}%  4th  National  Loan  ”. 

7.  — September  18,  1956. — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House 
at  8 p.m.  Chairman:  Professor  Sean  P.  O Riordain,  President.  One  member 
was  elected. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “ Excavation  of  a Crannog  at  Lough 
Gara  ” was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Raftery,  Keeper  of  Irish  Antiquities, 
National  Museum  of  Ireland. 

8.  — November  6,  1956. — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman:  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  Past  President.  A paper 
entitled  “ James  Cotter,  a Seventeenth  Century  Agent  of  the  Crown  ” 
was  read  by  Dr.  Brian  O Cuiv. 

9.  — December  4,  1956. — Statutory  meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman:  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President.  One  member  was 
advanced  to  fellowship  and  eleven  members  were  elected. 

Vacancies  were  declared  for  the  following  offices:  President;  Hon. 
General  Secretary;  Hon.  Treasurers  (2);  4 Vice-Presidents;  and  4 Members 
of  Council. 

An  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “ Architecture  in  Ireland  ” was  de- 
livered by  W.  P.  Le  Clerc,  Inspector  of  National  Monuments. 

The  Autumn  Excursion  was  held  on  October  13,  1956,  when,  by 
kind  permission  of  Sir  Alfred  Beit,  Bart.,  the  party,  numbering  174  visited 
Russborough  House,  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  January  24,  1956,  the  following  were  elected  to  their  respective 
offices : — 

President  : — Professor  Sean  P.  6 Rfordain,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary  : — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers: — J.  Maher  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Members. 

Members  of  Council: — Mrs.  A.  K.  Leask,  Fellow,  Dr.  H.  W, 
Parke  and  An  Seabhac,  Members. 

During  the  year  nine  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held.  The  papers 
read  and  lectures  given  are  listed  in  the  Journal  for  1956,  pp.  118  and  224. 

During  the  year  eight  meetings  of  the  council  was  held  at  which  the 
attendance  was  as  follows : — 

Prof.  Sean  P.  6 Riordain,  Brian  Mac  Giolla  Phadraig, 


President  ... 

2 

Member  . . . 

5 

Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past 

*R.  E.  Cross,  Member 

7 

President  . . . 

7 

fDR.  L.  B.  Somerville-Large, 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryan,  S.J., 

Member  . . . 

7 

Past  President  . . . 

0 

Dr.  j.  G.  Simms,  Member  ... 

6 

District  Justice  Liam  Price, 

Dr.  H.  F.  Kearney, 

Past  President  . . . 

6 

Member  . . . 

1 

Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry, 

P.  J.  Hartnett,  Member  ... 

4 

Vice-President  ... 

0 

Dr.  Maire  de  Paor, 

Prof.  M.  J.  O’Kelly,  Vice- 

Member  . . . 

4 

President  . . . 

0 

Dr.  R.  de  Valera, 

G.  F.  Mitchell,  F.T.C.D., 

Member  . . . 

5 

Vice-President  ... 

3 

§F.  Foley,  Member 

5 

Dr.  T.  B.  Costello,  Vice- 

An  Seabhac,  Member 

3 

President  . . . 

0 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Leask,  Fellow  ... 

6 

A.  T.  Lucas,  Hon.  General 

Dr.  H.  W.  Parke, 

Secretary  . . . 

8 

Member  . . . 

2 

J.  Maher,  Hon.  Treasurer  ... 

2 

B.  J.  Cantwell,  Hon.  Treas- 

urer . . . 

7 

H.  E.  Kilbride-Jones,  Hon. 

Editor  ... 

2 

*Co-opted  September  16,  1953. 
tCo-opted  February  24,  1955. 
§Co-opted  February  29,  1956. 
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The  following  nominations  for  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Officers  and 
Members  of  Council  for  1957  were  received:  — 

President: — G.  F.  Mitchell,  F.T.C.D.,  Fellow. 

Vice-President  for  Connacht: — Patrick  Tohall,  Fellow. 

Vice-President  for  Munster; — Professor  M.  J.  O’Kelly,  Fellow. 

Vice-President  for  Leinster; — Ruaidhri  de  Valera,  Ph.D., 
Fellow. 

Vice-President  for  Ulster: — Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry, 
Fellow. 

Hon.  General  Secretary: — A.  T.  Lucas,  M.A.,  Member. 

Hon.  Treasurers  : — J.  Maher  and  B.  J.  Cantwell,  Members. 

Members  of  Council: — Professor  James  C.  Brindley,  Member; 
Conn  R.  O Cleirigh,  M.A.,  Member;  Dermot  O’Clery,  Member; 
and  Caoimhin  O Danachair,  Member. 

The  foregoing  nominations  being  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  and 
Bye-Laws  and  not  in  excess  of  the  several  vacancies,  the  persons  named 
are  to  be  declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  have  been 
named. 

The  Council  has  nominated  Dr.  A.  Farrington  and  Dr.  W.  O’Sullivan, 
Members,  as  Hon.  Auditors  for  the  year  1957. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1957  will  be  held  as  follows : — 


Tuesday,  January  29 

...  Annual  General  Meeting. 

„ March  12 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

„ April  30 

. . . Quarterly  Meeting. 

„ June  4 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

Quarterly  (Summer)  Meet- 

ing. 

„ September  24 

. . . Quarterly  Meeting. 

„ November  5 

...  Meeting  for  Paper. 

„ December  10 

. . . Statutory  Meeting. 

EXCURSIONS. 

During  the  year  the  following  excursions  were  held : — 

April  28,  1956. — To  Castledermot  (church  and  high  crosses),  Moone 
(high  cross),  Ardscull  (motte)  and,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Marquess  of 
Kildare,  Kilkea  Castle.  The  party,  which  numbered  115,  was  guided  by 
Miss  Helen  Roe,  Professor  Sean  P.  0 Riordain  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask. 

G 
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June  19-23,  1956. — To  County  Kerry  with  Killamey  as  centre.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Sean  P.  O Riordain,  Right  Reverend  D.  A. 
Reidy,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Reverend  Father  Curran,  C.C.,  Reverend  J.  O’Connell, 
P.P.  and  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  the  party,  which  numbered  120,  visited 
the  following  sites : Dunbeg  (fort);  Kilvickadownig  (cross  slabs);  Glenfahan 
(clochans,  etc.);  Gallarus  Oratory;  Kilmalkedar  (church,  etc.);  Aghadoe 
(cathedral  and  round  tower);  Dunloe  (ogham  stones);  Lisavigeen  (stone 
circle);  Muckross  Friary;  Ross  Castle;  Ardfert  (cathedral,. churches  and 
friary);  Lislaughtin  (friary);  Abbeydomey  (abbey)  and  Ratoo  (church  and 
round  tower). 

October  13,  1956. — To  Russborough  House,  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow, 
by  kind  permission  of  Sir  Alfred  Beit.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask  spoke  on  the 
architectural  features  and  history  of  the  house  and  the  party,  which 
numbered  173,  was  shown  over  the  rooms  by  Lady  Beit,  who  spoke  on  the 
collection  of  pictures. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  1 Fellow  and  22  Members  were  added  to  the  Society’s 
Roll. 

Fellow: — James  W.  B.  Bentley. 

Members: — Mrs.  Sybil  Le  Brocquy,  Michael  O’Connor,  W.  V.  Hadden, 
Mrs.  N.  Jackson,  Mrs.  S.  Magarry,  Miss  K.  Phelan,  Mrs.  Mary  MacSwiney, 
Miss  M.  H.  Stuart,  Mrs.  M.  Falley,  Miss  Mary  Semple,  Miss  K.  F.  Stuart, 
Noel  Carlos.  Dr.  D.  D.  C.  Pochin  Mould,  Miss  M.  B.  Hutton,  John 
Riordan,  Mrs.  J.  Riordan,  H.  Ireson,  Miss  E.  Mitchell,  Frank  Donaldson, 
Prof.  Shichiro  Matsukawa,  Brandon  Barringer,  Michael  C.  Cahalane. 

The  deaths  of  1 Honorary  Fellow,  1 Fellow  and  2 Members  were 
recorded : — 

Honorary  Fellow: — Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin  Costello,  Vice-President. 

Fellow: — George  Shackleton. 

Members: — Miss  F.  M.  Burroughs  and  Rev.  Rowland  Athy. 

The  resignations  of  14  Members  were  received. 

The  names  of  the  following  have  been  removed  from  the  Roll  under 
Rule  10 — they  may  be  restored  to  membership  on  payment  of  the  amounts 
due:  — 

The  Reverend  Brother  Superior,  Marist  Brothers,  Athlone;  Stephen 
Bergin,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Gwynn,  James  J.  Herbert,  Miss  Aileen  King,  Hugh 
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Larkin,  Michael  Layden,  F.  J.  McKenna,  Miss  Marie  Murnane,  Gearoid 
O h-Iceadha,  Brian  O’Neill,  Robert  A.  Osborne,  Miss  Kathleen  O’Sullivan, 
Sydney  L.  R.  Price,  R.  S.  V.  Scally,  Mrs.  Crania  Sheridan. 

The  losses  to  the  Society  by  deaths  and  resignations  amounted  to  18. 
The  number  removed  from  the  Roll  under  Rule  10  is  15  and  the  accessions 
were  21. 

The  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  now  on  the  Roll  is  distributed  as 


follows : — 

Honorary  Fellows  ...  ...  6 

Life  Fellows  ...  ...  ...  31 

Fellows  ...  ...  ...  ...  80 

Life  Members  ...  ...  ...  48 

Members  ...  ...  ...  512 

Total  677 


FINANCE. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1956,  from  subscrip- 
tions, dividends,  sale  of  publications,  excursions,  rents  and  miscellaneous 
receipts  amounted  to  £1,909  10s.  3d. 

The  total  expenditure  was  £1,794  3s.  lid.,  as  follows:  Balance  of 
account  for  printing  Journal,  1955,  Pt.  II,  on  account  for  printing  Journal, 
1956,  Pt.  I and  illustrating  Journal,  1955,  Pt.  II  and  1956,  Pt.  I, 
£763  5s.  lOd.;  rents,  salaries,  insurance,  stationery,  excursions  and  general 
i expenses,  £1,030  18s.  Id. 

Donations  towards  the  costs  of  repairing  the  roof  of  the  Society’s  House, 
amounting  to  £105  have  been  received. 


LIBRARY. 

In  addition  to  current  periodicals  the  following  publications  have  been 
ti  received:  — 

I 

i Bronsnycklar  och  Djurornamentik,  by  Bertil  Almgren,  presented  by  the 
author. 

The  Butlers  of  Co.  Clare,  by  Sir  Henry  W.  M.  Butler  Blackall,  reprint 
from  the  North  Munster  Antiquarian  Journal,  presented  by  the 
author. 

Danish  Churches,  three  volumes  by  E.  Moltke,  E.  Mealier  and  C.  A 
Jensen,  presented  by  the  Danish  National  Museum. 
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A Poem  Ascribed  to  Flann  Mac  Londin,  by  Margaret  E.  Dobbs,  reprint 
from  Eriu,  presented  by  the  author. 

St.  Patrick’s  Well,  Clonrriel,  by  Dr.  Philip  O’Connell,  presented  by  the 
author. 

L’  “ Ovum  Anguinum  ” en  Gaule  et  en  Perse,  by  Jean  Gricourt,  reprint 
from  Ogam,  presented  by  the  author. 

Prolegomenes  a une  etude  de  Dieu  Lug,  by  Jean  Gricourt,  reprint  from 
Ogam,  presented  by  the  author. 

Un  “Mell  Benniget”  Gaelique,  by  Jean  Gricourt,  reprint  from  Ogam, 
presented  by  the  author. 

Sur  un  plaque  du  chaudron  de  Gundestrup,  by  Jean  Gricourt,  reprint 
from  Latomus,  presented  by  the  author. 

Fanum  et  deesse  nouvelle  des  Nerviens,  by  Jean  Gricourt,  reprint  from 
La  Nouvelle  Clio,  presented  by  the  author. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Barony  of  Ballynahinch,  Co. 
Galway,  by  Lord  Killanin,  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  Galway 
Archceological  and  Historical  Society,  presented  by  the  author. 

Veneto — Illirica  II,  by  Oswald  Menghin,  reprint  from  Anales  de 
Filologia  Classica,  presented  by  the  author. 

Vdino  Auer  und  die  prdhistorische  Forschung  in  Fuegopatagonien,  by 
Oswald  Menghin,  presented  by  the  author. 

El  Nuevo  Cuadro  de  la  Prehistoria  Americana,  reprint  from  Revista  de 
la  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y Humanidades,  by  Oswald  Menghin, 
presented  by  the  author. 

Taylor  and  Skinner’s  maps  of  the  Roads  of  Ireland  (2nd  edition), 
presented  by  Miss  G.  C.  Stacpoole. 

O’Connell  Family  Tracts  Nos.  2 and  3,  by  Basil  O’Connell,  K.M., 
presented  by  the  author. 

The  Nagles  of  Annakissy,  reprint  from  The  Irish  Genealogist,  by  Basil 
O’Connell,  K.M.,  presented  by  the  author. 
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FRANCISCAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
PRE-REFORMATION  IRELAND 

(Part  IV) 

By  Rev.  Canice  Mooney,  O.F.M. 

Style  and  Inspiration 

' knowledge  of  the  Franciscan  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and 

fourteenth  centuries  is  limited,  and  that  is  to  be  regretted.  Yet,  from 
' an  architectural  point  of  view,  they  probably  had  little  of  interest  to 
present,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  consisting  in  the  main  of  simple, 
■ thatched,  timber  buildings  and  plain,  narrow  churches  with  domestic 
apartments  confined  to  a single  wing  or  two.  Because  of  the  earlier  and 
more  effective  suppression  of  the  friaries  of  the  pale,  and  the  demolition 
consequent  on  the  growth  of  the  towns,  our  knowledge  of  the  Franciscan 
I architecture  of  the  east  of  the  country  is  more  incomplete  than  for  the 
south  and  west. 

Apart  from  these  chronological  and  geographical  limitations,  our 
study  is  also  handicapped  by  the  never-ceasing  series  of  alterations  to  which 
I every  friary  was  being  submitted  during  the  period  of  its  occupation. 

1 Sections  of  a building  were  being  changed  beyond  recognition  and  adapted 
1 to  needs  for  which  they  had  never  been  intended,  so  that  identification 
' presents  a problem  and  dating  is  rendered  hazardous.  Even  friaries 
. established  after  about  1460  reveal  alterations,  additions,  and  variety  of 
styles,  since  the  work  of  building  was  spread  over  several  decades.  It  is 
often  profitless  to  take  a whole  friary  as  a unit  and  seek  to  compare  it  with 
another,  and,  indeed,  one  has  to  be  guarded  even  in  comparing  the 
corresponding  features  of  different  friaries. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  eclecticism  of  Irish  architects.  Examples  of 
Late  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  style  may  all 
be  introduced  into  the  same  building.  Irish  craftsmen  picked  up  their  ideas 
in  many  a mart.  Je  prends  mon  Men  ou  je  le  trouve  ! One  feature  may  be 
inspired  by  an  Irish  romanesque  church  in  the  next  barony,  another 
borrowed  from  a neighbouring  Norman  castle  built  several  centuries  before, 
another  copied  from  contemporary  English  architects,  examples  of  whose 
work  had  been  seen  or  heard  about.  A visit  to  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
English  pale  suggested  an  idea  for  one  piece  of  decoration,  an  examination 
of  some  ancient  Irish  church  ruins  in  the  west  or  south  gave  the  idea  for 
; another.  Not  merely  do  the  styles  of  doors,  windows,  and  arches  in  the  same 
' building  fail  to  correspond,  but  even  a single  window  will  show  different 
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styles  in  its  jambs  and  its  tracery,  in  its  sills  and  its  mullions.  Yet,  it  rarely 
happens  that  this  eclecticism  goes  so  far  as  to  produce  a mere  hoteh-poteh 
without  artistic  harmony.  Classic  architecture  has  undoubtedly  trained  us 
all  to  expect  the  observance  of  rules  that  we  find  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  in  Irish  Franciscan  architecture,  and  to  be  nonplussed  at  some  of 
the  disparate  elements  with  which  we  are  confronted.  Yet,  taking  these 
friaries  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  disengaging  our  minds  from  all 
pre-conceived  notions,  we  must  surely  admit  that  the  result  is  a harmonious 
blend,  which  judiciously  selected  what  suited  the  time  and  place,  the  needs 
and  ideals  of  an  Irish  Franciscan  community. 

The  main  influence  at  work  on  late  mediaeval  Irish  architecture  was 
Anglo-Norman  and  English,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  a time-lag,, 
and  the  part  of  the  country  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  What 
England  raved  about  today,  different  parts  of  Ireland  accepted  as  the 
fashion,  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  later.  Isolated  parts  of  the  west  were  slower 
in  adopting  the  new  trends  than  the  Anglo-Norman  towns  of  the  eastern 
sea-board.  The  ultra-conservative  tendencies  of  a particular  architect 
might  entail  the  further  prolongation  of  the  time-lag,  or  perhaps  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  prototypes,  no  examples  of  recent  work  within  reach,  from 
which  to  derive  inspiration.  Most  of  the  Franciscan  churches  are  in  the 
Decorated  style,  but  parts  at  least  of  Ardfert,  Buttevant,  Claregalway, 
Ennis,  Kilkenny,  Nenagh,  Timoleague,  and  Waterford  were  built  in  the 
Early  English  style,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  east  windows  at 
Dromahaire  and  Kilconnell  show  some  influence  of  the  Perpendicular  and 
the  Flamboyant  styles.  The  tower  screen  at  Ennis,  as  already  noted,  and 
the  tomb  canopy  in  the  nave  at  Kilconnell  also  belong  to  the  Flamboyant 
style. 

Along  with  being  more  old-fashioned  than  their  English  congeners, 
Irish  architects  suffered  as  well  (if  the  word  is  fair  and  just  in  such  a 
context)  from  an  archaising  tendency.  They  were  liable  deliberately  to 
re-introduce  obsolete  patterns  and  practices.  An  example  is  the  rounded 
arch  in  Late  Irish  Gothic.  Generally  speaking,  although  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  is  possible,  this  was  in  vogue  in  the  Norman  period  in  England  from 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  Ireland  about  fifty  years  after  the  latter  date.  Yet,  we  find  it  frequently 
employed  in  Irish  friaries  of  the  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century, 
often  cheek  by  jowl  with  elements  of  the  pointed  style.  Instances  will  be 
found  at  Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Moyne,  Muckross  and  Ross,  and 
also  at  Kilconnell,  which  though  founded  in  1414,  and  Ardfert  and 
Multyfarnham,  which  though  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  all 
underwent  additions  and  alterations  at  this  period. 

Much  depends  on  where  in  Ireland  the  friary  was  built.  Local  factors 
exerted  a certain  influence,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  stone, 
but  to  the  general  arrangement  and  the  decorative  details.  Other  local 
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edifices  set  the  fashion.  Adare  was  influenced  by  the  neighbouring 
Trinitarian  and  Augustinian  priories  ; Ardfert,  by  the  cathedral  a short 
distance  away  ; Buttevant,  by  the  priory  of  Ballybeg  ; Moyne,  by  the 
Third  Order  Franciscan  foundation  at  Rosserk;  the  tower  at  Quin,  possibly 
by  the  tower  of  St.  Finghin’s  church  just  across  the  stream.  Influence  in 
one  direction  or  the  other  can  also  be  shown  in  the  case  of  Ennis  and 
Quin,  of  Kilcrea  and  Sherkin,  and  possibly  of  Donegal  and  the  Third 
e Order  Franciscan  foundation  at  Killydonnell ; pairs  of  houses  which  though 
! some  distance  apart  are  at  least  within  the  same  county.  Occasionally  one 
can  notice  particular  resemblances  between  friaries  in  different  counties 
and  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  Athlone 
and  Clane,  Moyne  and  Ross.  The  explanation  is  sometimes  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  political  alignments  of  the  time  or  in  the  tendency  of  a filial 
friary  to  model  its  architecture  on  that  of  the  friary  from  which  it  derived 
its  origin  or  received  its  first  members.  If  more  friaries  remained  standing 
in  the  Anglo-Irish  towns  of  Leinster  and  Munster  and  east  Ulster,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  instances  could  be  pointed  out  of  the  influence 
on  them  of  the  different  military  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  those  places. 

There  are  certain  elements  that  the  Irish  architect  utilised  less  than 
his  English  colleague.  Buttresses,  for  example,  are  used  more  sparingly 
! here  than  in  England.  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  at  the  angles  of  the 
I east  end  of  the  churches  at  Ardfert,  Castledermot,  Claregalway,  Lislaughtin, 
I Multyfarnham.  The  northern  transept  at  Castledermot  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  churches  mentioned  are  also  buttressed.  Other  examples  of 
buttressed  churches  are  Adare,  Buttevant,  Ennis,  Galbally,  and  Kildare. 
The  two  southern  angles  of  the  transept  at  Quin  are  the  only  part  of  that 
church  that  show  buttressing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  buttressing  of  the 
I quadrangle  arcade  or  colonnade  is  common  enough.  Apart  from  those 
; cases,  it  is  absent  as  a rule  from  surviving  churches  and  friaries,  while  it 
would  be  a rarity,  as  already  stated,  to  find  a buttressed  tower.  Wicklow 
church  has  what  looks  like  the  remains  of  a boldly  projecting  buttress  but 
what  in  reality  is  probably  a prolongation  westwards  for  several  feet  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  It  may  have  served  the  purposes  of  a wind- 
breaker  and  a protection  for  the  west  door  of  the  church,  but  by  analogy 
with  other  friaries,  for  example  Dromahaire,  Kilconnell,  and  Ross,  a 
hkelier  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  the  remains  of  a wall  that  ran 
westwards  for  some  distance  and  cut  off  the  semi-public  area  around  the 
church  entrance  from  the  friars’  close  or  yard  to  the  north  of  it.  The  lower 
portions  of  several  friary  walls,  for  example,  Adare,  Buttevant,  Muckross, 
and  the  east  gable  at  Wexford,  are  battered,  and  as  explained,  most  towers 
exhibit  subtle  battering,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  rather  uncommon. 

Cusps  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  Irish  Franciscan  window-heads. 
Examples  can  be  seen,  however,  in  the  east  window,  the  transept  windows, 
and  some  others  at  Quin;  in  the  reconstructed  east  window  and  the  south 
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window  of  the  transept  at  Buttevant ; in  the  window  next  the  nave  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  transept  at  Ennis;  in  the  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
transept  aisle  at  Kilconnell;  in  some  windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
of  the  choir  at  Askeaton.  One  or  two  of  the  later  windows  at  Waterford 
also  had  cusps.  They  are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  heads  of  piscinas, 
but  most  commonly  on  sepulchral  monuments,  some  of  which,  however, 
date  from  a period  later  than  that  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Cruciform  construction  is  ignored,  unless,  giving  loose  rein  to  fanciful 
imaginings,  we  think  of  the  puny  passages  or  vaults  to  north  and  south 
under  the  tower  as  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Apses  and  rose-windows  are 
avoided  completely.  Little  evidence  for  the  use  of  plate  tracery  survives. 
Clerestoreys  are  fairly  uncommon.  The  examples  that  do  occur  are  nearly 
all  to  be  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  Referring  to  the 
four-centred  arches  of  the  cloister  at  Ardfert,  Champneys  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  very  common  in  Ireland.^^^  Ornamentation  is 
restrained,  usually  confining  itself  to  tracery  in  the  heads  of  the  more 
important  windows,  to  the  carvings  of  corbels  under  the  tower  arches,  and 
to  the  simple  chamfering  and  moulding  of  arches,  bases,  and  capitals.  Note 
the  severe  plainness  of  the  transept  piers  at  Askeaton,  Claregalway,  Moyne, 
Timoleague,  and  elsewhere.  Ennis  is  probably  an  exception  in  the  amount 
of  sculpture  and  stone-work  decoration  it  has  to  show  — the  marble  screen 
of  tracery  in  the  Flamboyant  style  under  the  tower,  as  well  as  the  many 
effigies  and  the  ornate  tombs.  Now  and  then,  as  at  Askeaton,  Buttevant, 
and  Quin,  one  finds  examples  of  more  elaborate  moulding,  but  this  only 
serves  to  emphasise  the  general  rule.  The  aim  was  beauty  in  simplicity, 
avoidance  of  mere  decoration  for  decoration’s  sake,  the  maximum  economy 
in  structure  and  line  which  is  consonant  with  architectural  good  taste. 

On  the  positive  side  are  some  characteristic  features  and  aspects, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  already  at  least  been  touched  upon.  For  instance, 
the  type  of  tower  ; the  long,  narrow  church  with  its  later  southern  transept 
chapel ; church  and  domestic  buildings  arranged  in  quadrangle  form 
around  an  open  court  or  garth,  usually  with  a covered  way  ; the  cloister 
as  a rule,  at  least  outside  the  thirteenth  century  foundations  in  the  east  of 
the  country,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  church.  Of  a more  detailed  nature 
are:  interlaced  tracery  patterns  running  concentric  with  the  arches  of  the 
windows,  as  at  Adare,  Claregalway,  Galbally,  Moyne,  Roscrea,  Ross,  and 
Sherkin  ; pointed  corbels  and  brackets,  often  of  the  long  or  fairly  long 
variety,  as  at  Adare,  Dromahaire,  Ennis,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Claregalway, 
Kilconnell,  Kilnalahan,  Quin,  Ross,  Sherkin;  square  hood  mouldings,  as 
at  Dromahaire,  Kilnalahan,  Quin,  and  Timoleague  ; battlements  on  the 
parapets  of  the  towers,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Askeaton,  Muckross,  Quin, 
and  Roscrea,  on  the  church  and  friary.  Not  that  these  features  are  not  to 
be  met  with,  in  various  degrees  of  frequency,  in  other  Irish  fifteenth 
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century  buildings.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a single  feature  that  can  be 
labelled  as  exclusively  Irish  Franciscan.  The  particular  combination  of  a 
number  of  them,  the  general  style,  the  size  and  proportions,  will  nonethe- 
less mark  off  a building,  on  the  one  hand  as  Irish  Franciscan  rather  than 
English,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  Franciscan,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
normally  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Irish  edifices,  be 
they  ancient  monasteries,  Cistercian  abbeys,  mediaeval  nunneries,  cathedral 
or  parish  churches.  The  problem  of  identifying  it  as  Franciscan  rather  than 
Augustinian,  Carmelite,  or  Dominican  can  be  more  difficult,  as  we  shall  see. 

What  amount  of  influence  is  traceable  to  ancient  Irish  art  and 
architecture?  If  none,  directly  or  indirectly,  then  there  are  some  striking 
coincidences,  some  strange  parallels.  There  is  the  attraction  for  spirals  and 
interlacery  ; the  cultivated  irregularity  ; the  grotesqueness  of  some  figures 
and  designs  ; the  deliberate  avoidance  of,  or  studied  disregard  for 
symmetry,  the  inability  or  disinclination  realistically  to  portray  the  human 
face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  interlacery  is  pleasing.  The  grotesqueness  is 
evocative  and  is  once  again  coming  into  vogue  in  some  modern  schools  of 
art.  The  asymmetry  and  lack  of  correspondence,  though  not  according  to 
Greek  and  Roman  rules  of  thumb,  are  not  in  themselves  inartistic.  They 
have  their  own  distinctive  appeal.  They  seem  to  be  an  Irish  or  a Celtic 
trait.  One  wonders  are  they  manifestations  of  the  Irish  tendency  to  revolt 
against  dead-level  uniformity,  against  being  fettered  by  theoretical 
regulations.  Are  they  the  fruit  of  the  artist’s  subconscious  insistence  on 
freedom  from  control,  so  that,  having  thought  out  a certain  pattern,  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  reproduce  it  opposite  ; so  that,  having  begun  a 
certain  design  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  any  craftsman’s  manual  or 
critics’  canons  to  complete  it  in  a conventional  way  ? 

To  take  some  concrete  examples.  The  western  doorway  of  the  church 
at  Dromahaire  has  a hood  which  suggests  a rope  or  cord  trailing  off  at  one 
end  with  a single  loose  knot  and  a tapering  curl,  but  the  terminal  at  the 
other  end  is  an  interlaced  quatrefoil  pattern.  On  one  of  the  mullions  of  the 
east  window  is  a pair  of  small  carvings,  yet  the  designer  deliberately 
avoided  correspondence.  They  are  twin  pinnacles,  but  a stylised  plant  or 
flower  is,  incongruously  to  some  tastes,  carved  only  above  one,  not  above 
the  other.  Under  the  tower  arch  at  Sherkin  there  is  a carving  of  an  upturned 
floral  pattern  as  a terminal  to  the  pointed  corbel  next  the  choir,  but  none 
as  a terminal  to  its  fellow  next  the  nave.  One  of  the  corbels  under  the 
tower  at  Kilconnell  has  a carved  figure  ; the  other  three  have  none,  so  that 
a visitor  might  wonder  had  the  craftsmen  forgotten  to  return  and  finish 
the  work.  A still  more  pronounced  example  is  the  lights  of  the  east  window 
at  Buttevant,  alterations  of  the  three  original  lancets.  The  middle  one  has 
two  ogee-headed  lights,  while  the  heads  of  the  northern  and  southern  lights 
on  either  side  differ  both  from  it  and  from  each  other.  According  to  one’s 
taste  and  mood,  the  effect  will  be  found  satisfying  or  disconcerting.  The 
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same  tendency  is  discernible  in  more  subtle  form  in  the  carvings  on  the 
corbels  of  the  tower  arches  at  Dromahaire,  in  the  different  floral  patterns 
used  as  terminals  of  the  hood  mouldings  of  a window  in  the  west  wall  of 
. the  upper  storey  at  Quin,  and  in  the  rather  irregularly  varying  pillar  designs 
in  some  quadrangle  arcades.  Another  manifestation  of  the  same  trait  might 
be  recognised  in  the  over-all  plan  of  the  average  friary.  Northern  cloister 
and  southern  transept  make  no  attempt  at  balancing  each  other  in  position 
or  proportion.  The  church  divides  into  nave  and  choir  according,  one 
might  think,  to  any  chance  measurements.  The  block  of  cloister  buildings 
abutting  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  church  does  not  cut  it  up  precisely 
so  that  equal  lengths  will  lie  to  the  west  and  the  east.  Yet,  it  would  be 
i injudicious  to  urge  these  points.  Where  such  major  units,  and  ones  that 
I could  hardly  be  taken  in  with  a single  sweep  of  the  eye,  are  concerned, 
balance  and  proportion  took  second  place  to  considerations  of  unashamed 
I economy  and  practicality. 

Some  of  the  sculptured  human  and  animal  figures  in  the  Franciscan 
friaries  seem  akin  to  the  high-cross  sculptures  of  ancient  Ireland  and 
initial  illuminations  of  the  Book  of  Kells  rather  than  to  anything  abroad. 
Ennis  has  the  largest  collection  of  reliefs : the  fine  series  of  sculptures  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  Our  Lord  on  the  MacMahon  tomb  ; the 
stigmatised,  beardless  St.  Francis  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  ; the  suffering 
' Christ  in  the  eastern  pier  of  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  transept  arches  ; 
Our  Lady  with  Infant  on  one  of  the  piers  under  the  tower ; a mitred, 
beardless  bishop  in  attitude  of  blessing  on  the  opposite  tower  pier  ; the 
carvings  of  human  and  animal  heads  on  the  corbels  under  the  north  and 
i'  south  tower  arches.  One  could  point  to  resemblances  between  several  of 
I these  and  ancient  Irish  art,  although  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp  considered 
that  the  effigies  on  the  MacMahon  tomb  bore  some  affinity  to  the  German 
art  of  the  same  period,  the  late  fifteenth  century.^^^ 

I!  Up  in  the  north-west  of  the  country  one  finds  examples  of  a different 
I school.  They  partake  of  the  pla3ffulness  of  the  Franciscan  outlook  on  life 
^ and  yet  owe  something  as  well  in  their  quaintness,  grotesqueness,  and 
disregard  for  naturalistic  proportions  to  the  art  of  ancient  Ireland.  On  one 
of  the  northern  pillars  of  the  cloister  quadrangle  at  Dromahaire  are  carvings 
of  a friar  with  a long  scroll  and  of  a friar  preaching  to  the  birds.  The  latter 
stands  in  a pulpit  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a flower,  of  which  the  base,  the 
stalk  of  the  flower,  curves  round  and  up  to  form  branches  that  reach  about 
the  same  level  as  the  preacher,  and  on  the  branches  are  leaves  resembling 
birds  or  birds  resembling  leaves.  The  pattern  formed  suggests  Celtic 
interlacery,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  man,  birds,  and  leaves  hardly 
correspond  to  anything  outside  the  fairy  realm  of  Tir  na  nOg. 

In  the  west  side  of  the  covered  walk  at  Adare  is  a relief  of  a Franciscan 
friar,  probably  St.  Francis,  though  often  locally  spoken  of  as  St.  Brigid. 


334  In  JRSAI.  XXV  (1895),  145. 
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The  tradition  that  to  kiss  it  would  obtain  one’s  requests  has  resulted  in  the 
obscuring  of  the  image  and  obliteration  of  the  details.  In  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  covered  walk  at  Askeaton  is  a figure  of  St.  Francis,  stigmatised, 
barefoot,  but  alas!  here  also,  time  and  the  custom  of  kissing  it  as  a cure 
for  the  toothache  have  worn  away  all  the  features  of  the  face.  Also  to  be 
found  at  Askeaton,  among  the  fragments  of  a tomb,  is  a badly-injured 
relief  of  St.  Catherine  and  of  some  unidentified  person,  which  is  very  like 
those  on  Mdr  Ni  Bhriain’s  tomb  at  Ennis,  while  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir  there  is  an  unidentified  figure  of  a bishop,  beardless,  mitred,  his  right 
hand  raised  in  blessing,  with  two  fingers  upturned,  his  left  hand  bearing  a 
crozier,  a quizzical,  Mona  Lisa  expression  on  his  countenance.  The  general 
stance  and  posture  is  the  same  as  in  the  effigy  of  the  Ennis  bishop,  and 
both,  though  in  dissimilar  ways,  have  a mysterious  Buddha-like  expression, 
but  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  Robes,  mitre,  and  crozier  are  different, 
and  so  is  the  general  style.  If  the  present  writer’s  recollection  from  a hurried 
visit  to  Meelick  is  reliable,  there  is  a rather  similar  figure  in  the  south  wall 
of  that  church.  Mention  has  been  made  in  a previous  section  of  the  finely 
sculptured  human  face  in  relief  among  the  few  surviving  remnants  of  what 
was  once  the  friary  of  Bantry.  Conventional,  yet  realistic  enough,  it  seems 
to  belong  to  another  different  school.  There  is  a fine  series  of  eight 
competently  executed  figures  in  relief  on  the  panels  of  the  tomb  in  the 
nave  at  Kilconnell,  one  of  which  represents  the  Franciscan,  St.  Louis  of 
Toulouse,  who  was  canonised  in  1297,  and  who  may  very  well  be  the 
unidentified  bishop  of  the  Askeaton  and  Ennis  effigies.  The  student  of 
Irish  Franciscan  art  would  find  further  material  for  study,  apart  from  items 
already  mentioned,  in  the  bird  and  animal  reliefs  on  some  corbels  at 
Waterford,  and  in  the  tombstone  sculptures  at  Ardfert,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
and  Kilcullen,  but  for  our  present  purpose  they  hardly  call  for  any  further 
comment. 

Most  of  the  effigies  described  above  date  from  the  late  fifteenth  or 
early  sixteenth  century,  but  a few  seem  older.  Some  are  less  stylistic,  more 
naturalistic  in  their  treatment  than  others,  for  example,  the  Askeaton  St. 
Francis,  the  Askeaton  bishop,  and  the  full-length  relief  of  a woman  on  a 
narrow  panel  on  the  east  side  of  the  MacMahon  tomb  at  Ennis.  This  last 
figure  is  believed  to  represent  Mdr  Ni  Bhriain,  wife  of  MacMahon  of  Corea 
Baisene,  the  lady  who  erected  the  tomb,  and  so,  although  uniform  with 
the  series  of  effigies  on  the  tomb,  it  differs  from  them  in  probably  being 
a straightforward  portrait  modelled  from  the  life.  The  treatment  of  the 
fringe  of  the  bishop’s  robes  at  Askeaton  is  noticeably  stylistic  and  quite 
similar  to  the  treatment  in  the  reliefs  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  on  the 
MacMahon  tomb,  but  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  figure  are  in  a different 
tradition. 

The  ancestry  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  bell-tower  is  manifold.  Like  the 
sculptured  figures,  nearly  all  of  them  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
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majority  of  them  probably  from  towards  its  close,  while  a few  were  erected 
as  late  as  the  first  few  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  were  in 
nearly  every  case,  as  we  have  seen,  an  insertion  in  an  older  building,  even 
in  cases  like  Galbally  and  Sherkin  where  the  church  itself  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  tall,  slender,  square  or  oblong  church  towers  at  Pavia, 
Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  and  other  towns  of  northern  Italy;  at  Treves  and 
other  towns  of  southern  France  ; at  Cologne,  Spires,  and  other  towns  of 
western  and  northern  Germany.  More  to  the  point,  there  is  a fairly  slender, 
square  belfry  tower  abutting  on  the  nave  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi.  Any  direct  filiation  from  these  continental  models  would  be  hard 
to  prove,  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  would  have  prevented  any  Irish 
friars  acquainted  with  continental  architecture  from  considering  the  slender 
square  or  oblong  tower  as  something  strange  or  revolutionary  where  church 
building  was  concerned. 

The  general  impact  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  tower  is  exceedingly 
different  from  that  of  the  stout,  stumpy  tower  of  the  Irish  Cistercians,  which 
I occupies  the  full  width  of  their  wide  churches,  yet  the  differences  between 
them  are  superficial.  Just  as  the  Franciscan  friary  with  its  quadrangular 
arrangement  of  buildings,  its  arcade  and  covered  walk,  could  with  obvious 
qualifications  be  looked  on  as  a less  ambitious  imitation  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey,  so  the  Franciscan  tower  could  be  considered  as  a reproduction  of 
i the  Cistercian  on  a more  modest  scale.  Both  of  them  are  square  or  oblong, 
both  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir,  both  of  them  are  used 
as  belfries,  both  of  them  favour  battlemented  parapets  and  avoid  spires. 
There  are  variations,  of  course  ; some  Franciscan  towers  had  spires  or 
pyramidal  roofs  ; Cistercian  towers  were  often  used  as  living  quarters  as 
well.  One  gets  the  impression  that  it  was  because  of  economy  and  in  the 
interest  of  Franciscan  poverty,  that  the  Franciscan  tower  was  made  narrower 
and  raised  on  a smaller  base.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  as  if  the  original  ideal 
of  poverty  and  humility  was  mislaid  in  the  operation,  or  as  if  the  aesthetic 
sense  prevailed  over  religious  scruples  and  occasional  papal  prohibitions 
against  high  towers  and  against  any  towers  at  all,  or  as  if  some  compromise 
was  arrived  at  in  the  minds  of  the  builders  between  conflicting  claims,  it 
was  eventually  carried  fairly  high.  Whatever  the  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  observance  and  idealism,  it  remains  for  us  now  only  to 
rejoice  at  the  felix  culpa,  the  happy  result  from  the  point  of  view  of 
aesthetics.  Those  familiar  landmarks  all  over  the  Irish  countryside  are 
almost  as  characteristic  of  late  mediaeval  Ireland  as  the  round  tower  is  of 
the  ancient  period.  Whether  nestling  in  a quiet  plain  in  Limerick,  Galway, 
or  Mayo,  or  secluded  in  a Leinster  valley,  or  unexpectedly  rearing  their 
heads  over  the  roofs  and  chimney-pots  of  some  busy  and  industrious  town 
of  south  or  north,  these  delightfully  proportioned,  dove-grey  towers  can 
still  charm  the  tired  eye,  and  soothe  the  troubled  mind,  and  direct 
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heavenwards  towards  the  eternal  verities  the  thoughts  of  the  earth-bound 
traveller. 

In  one  line  of  descent  it  might  be  possible  to  derive  them  from  the  old 
Irish  slender,  tapering  round-towers,  which  were  intended  as  places  of 
refuge  and  as  belfries.  In  other  lines  of  descent  they  have  relations  with 
the  old  square  Saxon  wooden  tower  of  defence,  with  the  square  Danish 
transept  tower  of  several  Irish  towns,  and  with  the  later  stolid  Norman 
stone  towers  to  be  found  throughout  the  land.  There  are  affinities,  too,  with 
towers  like  that  of  St.  Doulagh’s,  Co.  Dublin,  and  of  Selskar  at  Wexford. 
A fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  Irish  builder  of  Franciscan  churches 
would  not  have  lacked  models  of  narrow  square  or  oblong  towers  in  either 
military  or  ecclesiastical  buildings.  And  in  England  they  were  particularly 
frequent,  where,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  two  fine  square  western 
towers  of  Wells  cathedral,  built  respectively  in  1386  and  1424,  proved  to  be 
a fruitful  source  of  inspiration. 

Did  the  Irish  Franciscans  borrow  their  ideas  for  the  tower  from  their 
English  confreres?  It  is  claimed  for  the  English  Franciscans,  or  at  least  for 
the  English  friars,  that  they  too  evolved  their  own  distinctive  belfry  erected 
over  cross  walls  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  choir,  of  a type  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  continent  or  copied  from  the 
older  orders  at  home.^^®  The  position  chosen  and  the  introduction  of  the 
cross  walls  are  elements  shared  with  the  typical  Irish  Franciscan  tower,  but 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  regular  friary  tower  in  England  is  hexagonal  or 
octagonal,  the  Irish  Franciscan  tower  is  square  or  oblong  with  embattled 
parapet.  The  Franciscan  tower  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  is  the  one  that 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Irish  Franciscans.  It  is  square 
in  plan,  very  high,  erected  over  the  passage  between  nave  and  choir,  a 
fifteenth  century  insertion  in  a fourteenth  church,  and  has  a pair  of  slender, 
lofty,  pointed  archways  communicating  between  nave  and  choir.  In  all 
these  ways  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  Irish  ones,  but  its  relationship  is 
somewhat  disguised  by  the  pairs  of  buttresses  at  the  four  angles,  the  offset 
of  the  top  storey,  the  pierced  parapet,  the  pinnacles,  and  the  elaborate 
mouldings.®^®  No  direct  filiation  between  it  and  the  Franciscan  towers  of 
this  country  can  be  established. 

The  constant  influence  on  one  another  of  the  different  late  mediaeval 
orders  of  friars  is  a consideration  to  be  reckoned  with.  Their  outlook  and 
way  of  life  were  similar.  Given  the  same  environment,  they  would  tend  to 
produce  buildings  closely  resembling  one  another.  When  one  order  chanced 
on  a new  idea,  invented  a novel  but  useful  feature,  the  others  quickly 
assimilated  it  or  readily  adapted  it  to  their  own  requirements.  A successful 
building  of  one  order  rapidly  became  the  model  for  those  being  erected  by 
the  others.  The  Augustinian  priories  at  Adare,  Banada  (Co.  Sligo),  and 


^35  A.  R.  Martin,  Franciscan  Architecture  in  England,  p.  18. 
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Clonraines  (Co.  Wexford);  the  Carmelite  priories  at  Loughrea  and 
Rathmullan;  the  Dominician  priories  at  Burrishoole  (Co.  Mayo), 
Clonshanville  (Co.  Roscommon),  and  Kilmallock  ; even  the  Franciscan 
Third  Order  houses  at  Court  (Co.  Sligo)  and  Rosserk  ; these  are  all  of  a 
type  with  the  usual  Franciscan  friaries,  and  their  towers  are  similar.  Worth 
calling  attention  to,  as  representing  perhaps  a period  of  hesitation,  a phase 
of  experimentation,  are  the  Augustinian  tower  at  Ferns,  which  begins  on 
a square  base  and  becomes  circular  after  a certain  height,  and  the  Carmelite 
tower  at  Knocktopher  (Co.  Kilkenny),  which  also  begins  on  a square  base 
but  at  a certain  height  becomes  octangular  in  plan.  The  influence  was 
continual  and  multi-directional.  It  also  included  within  its  ambit,  although 
to  a lesser  degree,  the  older  regular  orders  that  were  still  vigorous  in  the 
country.  Note,  for  instance,  that  the  tower  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Clarecastle  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a Franciscan  one. 

As  regards  the  evolution  of  the  tower  within  the  Franciscan  Order 
itself  in  Ireland,  we  are  handicapped  by  the  destruction  without  trace  of  a 
large  number,  and  hampered  by  the  lack  of  chronological  data.  The  present 
tower  at  Kilkenny  would  seem  to  be  the  one  for  the  building  of  which 
preparations  were  being  made  as  early  as  1347.^^^  It  may  well  have  been 
the  one  that  popularised  the  type  among  the  Franciscans,  if  not  among  the 
others  friars  as  well.  It  is  possible  that  it  in  turn  borrowed  something  from 
the  one  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  so  different  in  its  location  and  method  of 
construction,  yet  so  similar  in  other  ways  — square,  slender,  parapeted. 
About  1433  the  friars  of  Claregalway  set  about  completing  the  tower,  work 
on  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a period.^^®  These  are  about  the  only 
contemporary  documentary  references  to  the  date  of  erection  of  towers, 
apart  from  the  papal  permission  for  them  which  is  sometimes  expressly 
mentioned  in  bulls  of  foundation.  The  close  resemblance  between  those  of 
Claregalway  and  Quin  has  been  commented  on,  so  they  may  be  coeval. 

No  two  Franciscan  towers  are  identical,  so  that  even  from  a photograph 
it  should  be  possible  to  say.  That  is  Adare,  Cavan,  Claregalway,  Moyne,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Nor  can  we  point  to  any  single  tower  in  the  country  and 
say  that  that  in  all  its  details  is  the  really  characteristic  Irish  Franciscan 
tower.  Some,  however,  vary  rather  more  than  usual  from  the  norm. 
When  viewed  from  north  or  south,  the  tower  at  Muckross  looks  quite 
similar  to  the  other  Franciscan  towers,  but  seen  from  west  or  east,  since 
it  is  a narrow  oblong  on  plan  and  extends  the  full  width  of  the  church, 
it  appears  excessively  broad,  approximating  to  the  Cistercian  type.  A 
similar  deviation  is  found  in  the  case  of  a few  towers  belonging  to  the 
other  orders  of  friars.  The  Dominican  tower  at  Sligo,  for  example,  is 
sometimes  looked  on  as  the  typical  Dominican  one.  Yet,  it  is  oblong,  fills 
the  width  of  the  church,  resembles  the  usual  Franciscan  tower  and  many 
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of  the  Dominican  ones  when  seen  from  the  north  or  the  south,  but  rather 
the  Cistercian  type  when  viewed  from  west  or  east.  Nor  can  the  tower  of  the 
Black  Abbey  at  Kilkenny  be  considered  as  typically  Dominican. 

The  wonderful  variety  of  effects  achieved  while  adhering  to  the  same 
general  design,  is  rarely  better  exemplified  than  in  the  splendid  range  of 
Irish  Franciscan  towers.  Some  are  more  successful  than  others.  Several 
look  better  from  north  or  south  than  from  west  or  east.  Most  have  their 
own  particular  attraction.  Non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque,  but  those 
graceful  towers  at  Adare,  Claregalway,  and  Quin  are  surely  calculated  to 
give  joy  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder  who  is  not  blind  to  architectural 
beauty. 

Some  writers  have  commented  on  the  peculiarly  Spanish  or  Sicilian, 
the  totally  un-Irish  impression  left  by  the  Irish  Franciscan  cloisters.  Yet, 
one  wonders,  how  sagacious  is  the  comment?  Are  the  facts  rather  that  post- 
reformation Ireland,  being  practically  unacquainted  with  the  cloister  type 
of  building  which  is  so  common  in  western  European  countries,  is  inclined 
to  consider  exotic  what  was  just  as  indigenous  here  as  it  is  in  Spain  or  Italy, 
and  to  suspect  a direct  relationship  where  there  is  really  a common 
inspiration?  Although  parallels  with  the  Roman  peristyle,  the  early 
Benedictine  monasteries,  and  the  large  English  manor  house  suggest 
themselves,  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  any  direct  or  immediate  influence. 
The  cloister  quadrangle  and  arcade  could  be  looked  on  as  a natural 
development  of  Irish  Franciscan  architecture,  though  we  can  presume  that 
some  at  least  of  the  architects  were  aware  of  those  exemplars  and 
acquainted  with  architectural  developments  in  other  countries.  The  church, 
the  first  and  most  important  building,  constituted  the  south  range,  and  the 
domestic  buildings  formed  an  east  wing.  When  funds  allowed,  another 
wing  was  thrown  out  either  westwards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
east  range,  or  northwards  from  the  western  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
addition  of  a fourth  range  later  completed  the  quadrangle.  A covered  walk 
and  arcade  would  soon  follow  in  order  to  provide  easy  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  house  and  protection  from  the  elements.  It  was  a 
compact  and  economic  plan,  practical  and  convenient  for  the  needs  of  a 
religious  community,  yet  in  the  popular  mind  it  later  became  sacrosanct, 
like  windows  with  pointed  or  ogee  arches,  and  became  associated  almost 
exclusively  with  monastic  and  religious  architecture. 

For  similar  reasons  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  argue  plausibly  for 
any  direct,  immediate  continental  infiuence,  even  from  Franciscan  sources, 
on  the  church  plan  favoured  unwaveringly  by  the  Irish  Franciscans. 
Probably  the  most  one  could  succeed  in  demonstrating  is  a general 
acquaintance  with  and  vague  subconscious  incentive  derived  from  the 
Franciscan  Gothic  churches  of  Umbria  and  Lombardy. 

Although  the  Conventual  and  Observant  branches  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  did  not  completely  separate  until  1517,  the  cleavage  had  begun  to 
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make  itself  felt  here  in  Ireland  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Is  there  any  noticeable  difference  between  the  buildings  erected  by 
each?  Certain  features  in  certain  friaries  seem  to  reflect  the  outlook  of  one 
or  the  other.  The  smaller  proportions,  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  some 
suggest  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Observants.  The  ample  spaciousness,  the 
greater  height,  the  more  ornate  style  of  others  might  connote  Conventual 
origins.  But  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  making  safe  generalisations  are  too 
numerous.  Suffice  to  record,  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  merely  personal 
opinion  that  Askeaton,  Castledermot,  Claregalway,  and  Ennis,  suggest 
Conventualism  ; Donegal,  Dromahaire,  Kilcrea,  Ross  and  Sherkin  show 
themselves  products  of  the  Observant  reform  movement ; Adare  and  Quin 
seem  to  hesitate  between  the  two. 

Despite  the  altering  and  the  adding,  the  time-lags  and  the  archaising, 
the  discrepancies  caused  by  fluctuating  local  conditions,  it  is  still  possible 
to  suggest  some  tentative  dating.  The  oldest  surviving  remains  of  any  bulk 
are  the  churches  at  Ardfert,  Nenagh,  Waterford,  Ennis,  Buttevant,  Kildare, 
Clane,  and  Claregalway,  which  seem  to  date,  at  least  in  good  part,  from  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Monasteroris,  parts  of  Kilkenny, 
Kilnalahan,  and  Timoleague  are  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a section  of 
what  may  be  a thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  church  incorporated  in  the 
present  Franciscan  church  at  Wexford.  Dromahaire,  parts  of  Ross  and 
Timoleague,  and  several  side-chapels  and  annexes  elsewhere  are  early 
sixteenth  century.  The  great  majority  of  the  others,  and  the  transepts  in 
nearly  every  instance,  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  surviving  towers, 
Carrick-on-Suir  is  probably  the  oldest,  while  Kilkenny  is  probably 
fourteenth  century.  Ardfert  and  Castledermot,  with  their  unusual  position  ; 
Ennis  and  Waterford  ; and,  to  take  a pair  of  a different  style,  Claregalway 
and  Quin  ; seem  comparatively  old.  Most  of  the  others  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a few,  like  Dromahaire,  from  the  early 
sixteenth.  In  fact,  a vast  amount  of  the  architecture  we  have  been  studying 
can  be  assigned  to  the  period  1460-1530,  seventy  years  which  mark  a period 
of  intensive  building  activity  in  Ireland,  especially,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
western  half  of  the  country.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Ireland  went 
nearest  to  evolving  a national  school  of  architecture  — Late  Irish  Gothic 
of  an  eclectic  sort.  Franciscan  architecture  comprises  a goodly  proportion  of 
the  whole  output,  and  hence  its  importance. 

In  an  earlier  section  the  view  was  expressed  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  history  must  remain  the  indispensable  handmaiden  of 
Irish  archaeology  (using  archaeology  in  its  widest  sense)  and  antiquarian 
studies,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  this  study  history  has 
lit  many  a lamp  to  guide  us  on  our  way.  Now,  towards  the  end  of  our 
course,  let  us  cast  a backward  glance  to  see  what  light  archaeology  and 
architecture  in  their  turn  are  able  to  throw  on  Irish  history. 

From  a careful  study  of  Irish  Franciscan  buildings  alone  the 
introduction  of  a new  religious  order  or  society  into  late  mediaeval  Ireland 
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can  be  deduced.  It  differed  in  many  ways  from  the  communities  of  the 
earlier  monasteries  and  the  great  feudal  abbeys,  was  more  modest  in  its 
resources,  more  moderate  in  its  expenditure,  sought  to  bring  religion  within 
easier  reach  of  the  people,  and  starting  in  the  east  and  south-east  fanned 
out  over  the  country  in  a northern,  southern,  and  westerly  direction.  The 
similarity  of  plan  and  structure,  once  the  first  floundering  period  of  trial 
and  error  was  left  behind,  could  indicate  a closely-knit,  highly  organised, 
nation-wide  movement,  working  on  the  same  lines  in  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny  ; Tipperary  and  Cork  ; Limerick,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Mayo  ; 
Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Westmeath.  The  rapid  expansion  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  shows  that  though  this  society  first  established  a footing  in  the 
country  within  the  Anglo-Norman  spheres  of  influence,  it  felt  its  mission 
was  to  the  native  Gael  as  well,  and  not  merely  that  but  to  every  clann  and 
math.  The  greater  building  activity  in  the  areas  beyond  the  power  of 
Anglo-Norman  arms  from  about  1450  onwards,  might  hint  that  by  then  the 
society  was  becoming  rapidly  hibemicised.  Further,  the  evidence  for  such 
extensive  building  activity  at  this  period  and  the  return  to  a simpler,  less 
elaborate  architecture  could  be  taken  to  connote  the  rise  within  its  ranks 
of  a young,  vigorous,  numerous,  reforming  group. 

The  great  number  of  ruins  shows  that  the  order  proved  immensely 
popular.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  it  had  penetrated 
into  every  diocese  in  Ireland  with  the  exception  of  Derry,  Dromore, 
and  the  two  small  dioceses  of  Kilfenora  and  Kilmacduach.  The  choice 
of  sites  and  the  plan  of  churches,  with  their  belfries,  transepts,  pulpits, 
tell  that  it  sought  to  preach  to  and  instruct  the  people  as  well  as 
providing  opportunities  for  a life  of  prayer  and  dedicated  work  for 
those  who  so  desired.  From  the  size  of  the  buildings  we  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  numbers  in  each  community.  The  constant  altering  and  piece-meal 
construction  might  prompt  the  notion  first  of  a throbbing,  living,  ever- 
developing  organism  ; secondly,  of  a society  that  depended  on  casual  ahns 
and  chance  benefactors,  and  yet  always  found  them  when  needed. 

In  at  least  a few  places  one  could  identify  the  order,  because  of  the 
presence  of  remnants  in  stone  of  Franciscan  effigies,  as  at  Adare, 
Askeaton,  and  Dromahaire,  or  of  art  themes  and  motifs  especially  favoured 
by  Franciscans.  It  might  also  be  possible  to  prove  that  the  founding  of  a 
friary  re-popularised  stone  building  in  the  district  and  introduced  to  parts 
of  western  and  northern  Ireland  some  of  the  elements  of  the  contemporary 
material  culture  of  England  and  the  continent,  their  arts  and  crafts  and 
social  amenities.  To  the  careful  listener  those  crumbling  ruins  may  whisper 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries,  past  tragedies  and  triumphs,  the  glories 
and  the  failures,  the  perils  of  war  and  the  hazards  of  fire  and  flood  that 
have  befallen  them.  Perhaps  they  may  also  speak,  although  in  hushed  tones, 
of  dates  of  foundation,  extension,  alteration,  repair,  and  destruction,  to 
which  history  contains  no  reference.  To  the  patient  and  intelligent  observer 
of  architectural  resemblances  between  friary  and  friary,  they  may  suggest 
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cultural  contacts  between  separate  parts  of  the  country,  or  they  may  put 
him  on  the  trail  of  unrecorded  associations  between  lord  and  lord,  between 
chieftain  and  chieftain. 


A Model  Social  Unit 

What  an  admirably  self-contained  unit  was  the  Franciscan  friary  of 
pre-reformation  Ireland ! Church,  sacristy,  and  cemetery  ; eating,  sleeping, 
and  living  quarters  ; infirmary,  wash-room,  and  toilet  ; library,  archives, 
and  study-room  ; buttery,  pantry,  scullery,  and  kitchen  ; bakery,  brewery, 
granary,  and  mills.  Nearby  were  yards,  gardens,  orchards,  while  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  there  was  often  a small  bog  and  a plantation,  some  tillage 
and  pasture.  Many  friaries  had  their  own  eel  and  salmon  weirs,  depending 
so  much  as  their  communities  did  on  fish  for  their  sustenance,  since  the 
number  of  days  on  which  they  abstained  from  flesh-meat  amounted  to 
about  one  third  of  each  year.  They  grew  their  own  fruit  and  vegetables, 
milled  their  own  flour,  baked  their  own  bread,  malted  their  own  barley, 
brewed  their  own  beer,  made  their  own  habits,  sandals,  and  cords.  And 
the  friary  that  provided  a friar  with  his  earthly  abode,  also  granted  his 
remains  their  final  resting  place.  He  was  buried  in  church,  cemetery, 
cloister  quadrangle,  or  chapter-room.  Every  spiritual  and  human  need  of 
a religious  community  was  catered  for. 

Yet,  there  is  no  evidence  of  luxury  or  superfluity.  Buildings  were 
modest  in  proportion  to  requirements.  Rarely  did  the  Franciscan  friaries 
possess  extensive  landed  or  house  property.  Exceptions  were  a small 
number  of  old  Conventual  houses,  or  places  where  the  Observants  on 
taking  over  a friary  from  the  Conventuals  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
before  the  suppression  to  alienate  superfluous  lands  or  fixed  revenues 
derived  from  burgage,  socage,  and  the  like.  The  Franciscan  rule  forbade 
the  amassing  of  wealth,  insisted  on  a certain  amount  of  dependence  on 
casual  alms,  and  discouraged  complete  security  against  want.  Once  such 
rules  and  counsels  were  duly  safeguarded,  it  did  not  condemn  moderate 
and  reasonable  provision  for  the  morrow. 

Those  friaries  partook  of  the  nature  of  many  different  institutions. 
They  were  intended  as  spiritual  places  of  refuge  and  schools  of  sanctity, 
where  men  of  good-will  could  escape  from  the  turbulent  passions  of  the 
age  in  order  to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  their  fellow-men.  Each  day  became  a happy  balance 
of  work  and  prayer  and  recreation,  was  divided  between  church,  study, 
work-rooms,  garden,  and  recreation-room.  The  friars  preached  in  their 
.churches  and  on  mission-tours  ; they  catechised,  taught  grammar,  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  and  theology.  They  learned  crafts  and  arts,  studied 
literature,  copied  manuscripts,  translated  texts  from  Latin  into  Irish  or 
English,  composed  poems,  compiled  chronicles,  sermons,  and  devotional 
tracts.  By  accident,  as  it  were,  those  friaries  developed  into  cultural  and 
educational  centres  for  their  neighbourhood,  hostels  for  the  stranger. 
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half-way  houses  for  the  wandering  beggar.  Not  least  of  their  merits,  in  a 
country  of  rugged  individualism  and  in  a period  of  strong  social,  clan,  and 
racial  cleavages,  they  set  a shining  example  of  how  twenty  or  sixty  men  of 
varied  upbringing  could  come  freely  together  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  and 
organise  a model  religious,  social,  and  economic  unit. 

Additional  Noth 

A first  visit  to  Armagh  and  further  visits  to  several  other  Franciscan 
sites  make  possible  some  additions  and  corrections  to  data  already  given. 

The  estimate  made  by  a friend  (LXXXVI,  151)  of  180  feet  as  the 
length  of  the  Armagh  church  is  too  long  by  about  fifteen  feet.  Its  width  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  and  a half.  The  western  doorway  is  about  eleven 
feet  in  height  by  about  six  and  a half  in  width  and  had  a large  wide  window 
overhead.  The  doorway  has  a bluntly  pointed  arch  on  the  outside  and  is 
now  about  two  feet  under  the  outside  ground  level.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a southern  transept  and  aisle,  and  two  of  the  pointed  archways  that 
separated  them  from  the  nave  still  stand.  The  aisle  extended  westwards 
equidistant  with  the  nave.  The  church  ruins  are  quite  substantial,  most  of 
the  walls  still  standing  and  at  places  reaching  a height  of  about  twenty-five 
feet.  The  walls  of  transept  and  aisle  have  gone,  and  the  east  gable  of  the 
choir  is  now  only  a few  feet  above  ground  level.  The  domestic  buildings 
evidently  stood  to  the  north,  and  there  was  probably  a lean-to  covered 
walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  quadrangle. 

Some  details  have  already  been  given  about  the  present  friary  church 
ruin  at  Athlone,  since,  even  should  it  be  proved  not  to  be  mediaeval  in  its 
present  state,  it  may  well  perpetuate  some  features  and  measurements  from 
the  mediaeval  period.  Some  believe  that  the  present  remains  are  those  of 
the  church  which,  as  we  know  from  a letter  preserved  in  St.  Isidore’s  College, 
Rome,  was  being  built  about  the  year  1690  and  of  which  the  walls  were 
then  reported  to  have  reached  a goodly  height.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall 
a local  tradition  that  the  church  was  never  roofed.  The  defeat  of  King 
James  would  have  forced  the  friars  to  desist.  When  the  Franciscans 
returned  to  Athlone  during  the  period  of  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny 
they  would  probably  have  tried  to  get  back  their  old  site  and  repair  and 
rebuild  church  and  friary.  Some  point  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present 
Athlone  Woollen  Mills  as  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  friary,  an  area  in  which 
sculptured  stones  and  a statue  are  reported  to  have  been  unearthed  at 
various  times  during  the  present  century.  Mr.  James  MacCormac, 
photographer,  Athlone,  through  the  good  offices  of  Rev.  Father  Micheal  O 
Conghaile,  O.F.M.,  kindly  presented  the  writer  with  a set  of  excellent 
photographs  of  the  ruins.  In  reply  to  queries,  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  on  examining 
them,  stated  that  the  church  lacks  certainly  datable  features  in  the  masonry 
and  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  built.  The  round  arches,  he  thinks,  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  tower  at  Carrick-on-Suir  is  approximately  sixty  feet  high  and 
about  seven  feet  square. 

The  tower  at  Cavan  is  approximately  forty  feet  high,  and  the  inside 
measurements  at  base  are,  north  to  south,  seven  feet  and  a half,  west  to 
east,  seven  feet.  It  is  open,  has  rounded  arches  in  east  and  west  walls,  one 
large  window  facing  east  in  the  first  floor,  windows  with  rounded  heads  in 
the  top  storey.  There  are  string  courses  at  two  levels,  and  the  walls,  which 
are  battered,  set  back  slightly  above  each.  The  cloister  seems  to  have  lain 
to  the  north  of  the  church.  There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  that  passage  beside 
the  tower  (LXXXVI,  155)  mentioned  by  some  writers.  It  was  probably  just 
the  regular  space  between  the  tower  and  the  wall  of  the  church. 

A second  visit  to  Clane  revealed  that  previous  hurried  impressions 
(LXXXV,  138  ; LXXXVI,  150,  151)  and  a wrong  caption  under  a 
photograph  had  misled  the  present  writer.  There  is  no  tower  there,  and 
no  evidence  that  there  ever  was  one.  Parts  still  showing  overground  are 
the  north  wall  of  the  church,  the  east  gable  (up  to  window-sill  level),  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  south  wall,  the  south  wall  of  what  was  probably  a 
combined  transept  and  aisle.  The  varying  ground  levels  give  an  idea  of  the 
plan  of  some  more  of  the  buildings  and  a little  excavation  would  probably 
add  considerably  to  our  knowledge.  The  cloister  evidently  lay  to  the  north, 
and  its  southern  part  was  merely  a lean-to.  The  site  of  a waterchannel 
running  near  the  north-east  angle  can  still  be  discerned.  Graves,  ivy,  bushes, 
and  nettles  make  a proper  examination  difficult,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
how  far  westwards  the  church  extended.  A probable,  rough  estimate  of  its 
length  is  155  feet.  The  choir  is  twenty-four  feet  and  a half  wide,  the  aisle 
is  twenty-one  feet  and  a half  in  length,  that  is,  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  combined  aisle  and  transept  is  roughly  fifty-feet  from  west  to  east. 
Rough  estimates  of  the  cloister  ranges,  outer  sides:  east  and  west, 
seventy-eight  feet ; north,  eighty-seven  feet.  The  east  window  occupied  the 
full  width  of  the  choir.  There  are  four  large  (evidently  two-light)  windows 
in  the  south  wall,  with  small  fragments  of  sculptured  mouldings  and 
mullions.  Fragments  of  the  rear-arches  of  the  south  and  east  windows  also 
remain.  At  least  two  windows,  of  which  one  (if  not  both)  is  a clerestory 
window,  can  be  noticed  under  the  mass  of  ivy  in  the  north  wall,  and  there 
is  also  a door  which  was  built  up  again  at  a very  early  date.  It  is  a limestone 
building  with  some  granite.  The  church  is  oriented  but  with  a slight 
deviation  towards  the  north. 

Dromahaire  has  an  alcove  or  aumbry  or  burial  place  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  south  transept  between  the  two  altars  which  reminds  one  of  the 
similar  feature  at  Rosserk  and  Moyne  (LXXXVI,  155),  but  it  is  too  small 
for  a confessional  or  the  like. 

At  Dundalk,  although  some  of  the  steps  are  now  broken,  the  spiral 
stone  stairway  still  remains  and  can  be  climbed  to  the  parapet  of  the  tower. 
Another  short  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  parapet  up  through  a turret 
in  the  north-west  angle.  Entrance  to  the  tower  is  through  the  garden  of 
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Mr.  Treanor  to  the  north,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  stairway  being  enclosed 
in  a protruding  portion  or  lean-to.  Even  studying  the  ground  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  one  is  unable  to  trace  the  plan  of  church  and  friary,  with 
the  exception  that  one  can  safely  surmise  that  the  row  of  houses  to  the 
east  and  also  possibly  the  one  across  the  street  to  the  west  represent  the 
line  of  choir  and  nave,  that  the  tower  stood  at  the  junction  of  choir  and 
nave,  and  that  the  cloister  buildings  lay  to  the  north.  There  are  windows 
or  opes  at  three  different  levels  in  the  tower,  of  which  those  on  the  highest 
level  on  all  four  sides  have  two  lights  each.  The  outline  of  the  tower 
archway  can  still  be  traced  in  the  west  and  east  walls.  Old  sketch  maps 
indicate  that  the  nave  had  disappeared  at  an  early  age.  Human  bones  have 
been  unearthed  occasionally  in  the  garden  to  the  north. 

General  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  sepulchral  effigies 
and  panels  at  Kilcullen.  The  panels,  which  probably  date  from  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although  sadly  weather-beaten,  are  pleasing 
compositions.  One  represents  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  another  Our  Lady  with 
Infant,  another  St.  Catherine,  while  the  large  middle  panel  portrays  the 
symbols  of  the  passion. 

A visit  to  Kildare  in  June  1957  proved  more  rewarding  than  the 
previous  one.  The  walls  had  been  stripped  of  their  ivy,  and  it  was  possible 
to  form  a fairly  clear  idea  of  what  the  church  was  like.  Jambs  and  sills  and 
raullions  and  mouldings  have  disappeared,  but  the  general  shape  and  size 
of  the  different  features  can  be  estimated.  The  east  window  could  have 
been  three-light  (and  it  is  so  represented  in  old  sketches),  and  is  about 
thirteen  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  wide,  accounting  for  only  about  a third 
of  the  gable  width.  There  is  a bearing  arch  overhead,  but  no  small  ope  such 
as  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  east  gables.  Six  lancet  windows  in  the 
north  wall  gave  light  to  the  choir,  each  being  about  eleven  feet  high.  Farther 
west  a large  gap  in  the  wall  seems  to  point  to  the  site  of  a northern  transept. 
Still  farther  west  are  some  tomb  recesses,  while  there  also  appears  to  have 
been  an  underground  burial  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  about  122  feet  long  and  about  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  cloister 
quadrangle  stood  to  the  south,  and  the  holes  for  the  lean-to  roof  and  part 
of  the  string  course  can  still  be  noticed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
The  humps  and  hollows  in  the  ground  give  an  indication  of  the  site  of  the 
different  ranges.  Ninety  feet  would  be  a very  rough  estimate  of  the  outside 
length  of  the  east  range.  Four  or  five  heavy  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  failing  dismally  in  their  duty,  have  settled  away  from  the  walls. 

Kilkenny  tower  has  only  two  stages,  the  higher  of  which  has  a pretty 
large,  two-light  transomed  window  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  lower 
stage  has,  on  the  west  and  east,  small  doorways  leading  into  attics  over 
the  nave  and  choir,  while  on  the  north  and  south  there  are  small  opes.  The 
archway  has  fan  vaulting  underneath,  terminating  in  intriguing  sculptured 
figures.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  is  a tall  two-light  window  with  pointed 
lights,  and  some  twenty  feet  to  the  west  are  three  shorter,  high  single-light 
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windows,  then  by  itself  beside  the  east  wall  of  the  tower  is  a high  two-light 
window,  these  last  four  showing  a particularly  deep  downward  splay  on  the 
inside  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  of  lighting  for  the  friars  chanting 
their  office.  In  the  north  wall  are  five  lancets  and  then  by  itself  at  the  east 
end  a large  window  which  probably  had  three  lights.  About  twenty  feet 
from  the  east  end  one  can  notice  the  join  in  the  masonry  where  Isabella 
Palmer’s  (died  1347)  addition  to  the  choir  was  made.  A low  vaulted 
chamber  projects  Southwards  from  the  western  end  of  the  choir  and 
resembles  the  vaulted  chambers  at  Ennis  and  Killeigh.  It  has  a three-light 
window  in  the  east  wall,  an  aumbry,  a hagioscope  towards  the  east  end 
of  the  north  wall,  and  a doorway  leading  to  a small  passage  which  connects 
with  the  choir.  It  evidently  served  as  a sacristy.  The  nave  has  disappeared, 
but  the  walls  of  tower,  choir,  and  sacristy  remain  at  full  height.  The  choir 
measures  roughly  seventy-four  feet  by  twenty-six.  The  great  east  window 
occupies  practically  the  full  expanse  of  the  east  gable  and  has  a bearing 
arch  overhead.  There  is  an  ornate  triple  piscina  with  trefoil  heads  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  choir.  The  south  wall  also  has  three  doorways,  one  to  the 
west  of  the  piscina,  the  second  a short  distance  farther  west,  and  the  third 
near  the  tower  and  at  a height  of  about  ten  feet.  This  third  doorway  seems 
to  have  given  entry  to  a gallery  in  the  west  end  of  the  choir.  There  is  a 
doorway  in  the  north  wall  beside  the  east  gable. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (LXXXVI,  150,  note  269)  to  serious 
discrepancies  in  plans  and  descriptions  of  Quin.  Since  that  note  was  written 
another  visit  to  the  place  has  made  it  possible  to  make  some  corrections 
in  the  proof-stage,  but  it  was  not  convenient  then  to  correct  the  rough 
estimate  of  thirty-five  feet  given  (LXXXV.  163)  for  the  length  of  the 
transept.  This  is  all  right  if  taken  as  excluding  the  width  of  the  archway 
from  the  nave,  but  thirty-nine  feet  and  a half  is  a better  estimate,  since 
one  hesitates  to  call  this  an  archway  at  all.  The  supports  are  the  wall  itself, 
and  it  is  only  by  peering  upwards  one  gets  a vague  impression  of  an 
archway.  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  peculiar,  high,  wide,  arch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  It  has  supports  five  feet  from  west  to  east,  three  feet  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  shown  in  RSAI  Antiquarian  Handbook  Series,  VII, 
103,  but  not  on  the  plan  facing  p.  100.  It  is  so  constructed  that  one  is  left 
wondering  whether  to  include  it  or  exclude  it  in  giving  the  length  of  the 
church.  The  west  to  east  measurement  of  the  tower  at  the  base  is  fifteen 
feet.  Commencing  at  the  west  end,  the  first  floor  of  the  north  range  has  one 
single-light  and  three  two-light  windows  in  the  north  wall  and  one  single- 
light and  two  two-light  windows  in  the  south  wall.  The  Handbook,  p.  103, 
is  therefore  incorrect.  All  the  upper  floors,  except  those  of  the  attics,  are 
still  preserved. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Ward  of  the  National  Library,  Dublin,  kindly  helped 
the  writer  to  trace  the  originals  of  the  published  maps  of  Cavan  and 
Monaghan  already  referred  to  (LXXXV,  140  and  notes  14  and  15).  These, 
along  with  a sketch  of  Lisgool,  occur  on  the  same  map,  of  which  the  original 
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is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  M.P.F.  81,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
photocopy  in  the  bound  set  of  photostats  of  sixteenth  century  Irish  maps  in 
the  National  Library,  Dublin,  shelf  no.  16  L 5,  map  no.  46.  Although 
from  the  published  portion  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  (LXXXV, 
141)  that  the  view  was  from  the  north,  examination  of  the  map  as  a 
whole  seems  to  indicate  that  the  view  is  from  the  south.  The  same  photostat 
collection  contains  a good  sketch  of  Bantry  friary,  also  from  an  original  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  M.P.F.  94.  It  shows  a church  with  slender 
tower  and  fairly  tall  spire  and  what  seems  to  be  a parapet.  There  is  a 
transept  on  the  north  side.  Domestic  buildings  are  not  shown,  but,  if  the 
artist  did  not  take  liberties  with  his  subject,  it  would  appear  as  if  they 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  church.  The  enclosure  wall,  with  gateway  on  north 
side,  is  clearly  marked  and  is  shown  as  running  down  to  the  edge  of  the  bay. 

There  are  useful  descriptions  (with  plans  and  illustrations)  of  Askeaton, 
Ennis,  and  Quin  by  C.  O’Brien  in  The  Architectural  and  Topographical 
Record,  I (1908),  143-68,  174-89,  250-84,  and  of  Timoleague  by  H. 
Ellington  in  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  V (1899), 
pp.  88-97.  There  are  notes  on  Adare  and  Askeaton  by  T.  J.  Westropp  in 
Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  XXV  (1904-5),  C,  378-9  (Adare)  and  393 
(Askeaton)  and  in  RSAI  Antiquarian  Handbook  Series,  VII,  52-78  ; and  on 
Quin  by  G.  U.  Macnamara  in  the  same  Handbook,  pp.  89-102.  The 
Handbook  also  contains  plans  of  these  three  friaries  and  many  photographs. 
There  is  an  account  of  Quin  in  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  XVI  (1887-8). 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  1908-9  on  Buttevant, 
Kilcrea,  Sherkin,  and  Timoleague  was  afterwards  republished  in  much  the 
same  form,  and  with  the  same  plans  and  drawings,  by  its  compiler,  Robert 
Cochrane,  in  Jn.  Cork  Hist.  Soc.,  XVIII  (1912),  1-25,  57-75.  An  outline 
map  of  Armagh  friary  based  on  Rocque  and  Livingstone  will  be  found  in 
UJA,  II  (1896),  196.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS  1209  contains  the 
originals  of  several  maps  and  sketches  of  Irish  Franciscan  interest.  Donagh 
Mooney’s  ‘ Tractatus  ’,  Anal.  Hib.,  VI,  63,  tells  that  at  Adare  the  following, 
along  with  the  church,  were  consecrated  and  assigned  as  burial  places : the 
whole  cloister  quadrangle,  both  sacristies,  and  the  whole  outdoor  cemetery 
except  a southern  portion  which  was  left  unconsecrated  for  those  not 
admitted  to  ecclesiastical  burial.  For  a description  of  four  thirteenth  century 
sepulchral  effigies  found  on  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  friary  at  Cashel,  see 
George  Du  Noyer  in  Archaeological  Journal  II  (London,  1845),  121-31. 
Qne  is  an  effigy  of  a male  figure  with  mailed  armour  and  rowelled  spurs, 
the  other  three  represent  females,  some  at  least  of  which  are  in  cross-legged 
position.  For  comments  on  Pococke’s  references  to  two  mysterious  passages 
in  Donegal  friary,  mentioned  LXXXV,  171-2,  see  LXXXVII,  26.  Another 
place  (LXXXV,  167)  where  Moor  or  Mur  was  applied  to  part  of  the  friary 
lands  is  Cavan.  In  reference  to  Ross  (LXXXVI,  166,  line  39),  correct 
‘ middle  storey  ’ to  ‘ ground  floor  ’.  As  regards  the  sculptured  stone 
previously  missing  from  Bantry  (LXXXV,  136),  Mr.  P.  Q’Keeffe,  Bantry. 
kindly  writes  that  it  has  again  been  replaced. 
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Since  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  writing  which  plates,  plans,  and 
drawings  would  accompany  this  study,  no  specific  reference  to  them  could 
be  made  in  the  text.  Incidentally,  the  identifications  made  and  terminology 
used  in  the  body  of  the  plans  and  drawings  are  not  necessarily  those 
preferred  by  the  present  writer. 

Apart  from  those  already  mentioned  in  their  appropriate  places, 
there  are  many  others  who  helped  in  various  ways  in  the  production  of  this 
study,  and  above  all,  many  fellow-Franciscans  who  enabled  the  writer  to 
see  many  of  the  sites  described,  who  provided  photographs,  and  who 
answered  queries.  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask  kindly  read  the  first  instalment,  made 
some  useful  suggestions,  and  answered  some  queries.  The  map  facing  p.  164 
in  vol.  LXXXV  owes  much  to  his  expert  aid,  while  the  drawing  of  Ardfert 
window  in  vol.  LXXXVI,  p.  138  and  the  delightful  sketch  of  Ross  in  vol. 
LXXXVI,  p.  160,  are  both  from  his  hand.  Miss  C.  Bonfield  drew  the 
writer’s  attention  to  some  valuable  paintings  and  drawings  of  Franciscan  i 
ruins  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Dr.  D.  F.  Gleeson, 
D.J.,  Clarecastle,  Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  Athlone,  Mrs.  Sheila  O’Connor, 
Wexford,  Mr.  Joseph  Mooney,  Drumshanbo,  generously  placed  their  cars  i 
and  time  at  his  disposal.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Patrick  Logan,  Blanchardstown, 
and  to  his  keen  interest  in  history  and  antiquities,  it  has  been  possible 
since  writing  this  study  to  visit  once  again  nearly  every  Franciscan  site  in 
Leinster  and  provide  the  additional  information  about  them  contained  in 
this  final  note.  Mr.  Art  O’Donnell,  Ennis,  guided  him  through  the  remains 
of  the  friaries  of  Ennis  and  Quin  and  presented  him  with  several  useful 
photographs  of  the  ruins.  Mr.  P.  Doran,  Wexford,  sent  a few  details  about 
and  some  photographs  of  what  remains  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  friary  on 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Rev.  Father  Declan  Ryan,  O.F.M.,  forwarded  several 
photographs  of  Munster  friaries. 

Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  to  those  who  so  generously  lent  or 
presented  photographs  and  blocks  or  gave  permission  for  their  reproduction 
here:  Fogra  Failte  for  plates  XV,  XVII,  XVIII  in  vol.  LXXXVI  and 
plates  II,  Illb,  V,  VI,  in  vol.  LXXXVI;  Mr.  G.  A.  Duncan,  photographer, 
for  plate  XVI  in  vol.  LXXXVI  ; Mr.  W.  Hennebry,  Waterford, 
photographer,  through  Rev.  Father  Celestine  O’Connell,  O.F.M.,  for  plate 
XIX  in  vol.  LXXXVI  and  plate  Xa  in  vol.  LXXXVII ; Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  plates  XXVI  and  XXVII  in  vol.  LXXXV  ; the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  and  National  Library,  Dublin,  for  plates  XII  and 
Xllla  in  vol.  LXXXVII : Very  Rev.  Canon  P.  Cahill,  Borrisokane,  editor 
of  Molua,  for  plate  VIII  in  vol.  LXXXVII;  Rev.  Father  Terence 
O’Donnell,  O.F.M.,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Leask  for  the  plan  of  Donegal  facing 
p.  37  in  vol.  LXXXVII ; Mr  Percy  Le  Clerc  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  for  the  other  plans  ; Rev.  Father  Lucius  McClean,  O.F.M., 
editor  of  Assisi,  for  plate  I in  vol.  LXXXVII ; Rev.  Father  Otteran  Duane, 
O.F.M.,  editor  of  Franciscan  College  Annual,  for  plate  Xlllb  in  vol. 
LXXXVII.  The  line-blocks  in  vol.  LXXXVI  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 


A HOARD  OF  GOLD  OBJECTS  FROM 
DRISSOGE,  GO.  MEATH 

By  George  Eogan,  Member 


This  hoard  of  gold  objects  was  discovered  at  Drissoge,  Co.  Meath,  in 
March,  1953,  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Michael  Coffey,  Meadstown, 
Dunderry,  Navan,  in  a twenty-acre  arable  field^  lying  about  three  miles 
east  of  Athboy  and  two  miles  east  of  the  Tlachtga  (Hill  of  Ward) 
Earthworks  — a royal  residence  of  the  first  centuries  of  this  era.  The  find 
came  to  light  during  ploughing  operations  at  a depth  of  six  to  seven  inches 
below  the  surface  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  was  no  form  of 
protection  surrounding  the  objects.  The  field  in  which  the  find  was 
discovered  was  previously  under  tillage,  but  on  this  occasion,  as  a result  of 
a tractor  being  used  for  the  first  time,  the  ploughing  was  somewhat  deeper 
than  usual. 

The  hoard  was  acquired  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  is  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  (Reg.  No.  1953 : 1-4).  It  is  published 
with  the  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Academy  and  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Museum.  It  consists  of  the  following  four  objects : — 

1.  Large  penannular  bracelet  (PI.  XIV,  1 ; Fig.  1,  1953-1);  the  bow  is  in 
the  form  of  a hollow  tube,  which  tapers  from  a maximum  diameter  of 
1 cm.  at  the  centre  to  7 mm.  at  the  junction  with  the  cupped  terminals. 
It  was  made  from  sheet  gold  bent  round  and  joined  together  with 
molten  gold  which  has  left  a ridge  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  bow, 
but  apart  from  this  small  protrusion  the  bow  is  circular  in  section.  The 
terminals,  which  have  a minimum  width  between  them  of  2.8  cms., 
were  probably  formed  from  flat  discs  of  gold  and  then  soldered  or 
otherwise  fixed  on.  The  edges  are  inturned  and  both  have  suffered  some 
damage,  possibly  at  the  time  of  finding.  It  may  be  assumed  that  both 
were  originally  circular  and  averaged  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 
Weight  1 oz.,  12  dwt.,  19  grains. 

2.  Penannular  bracelet  approximately  crescent  shaped  (PI.  XIV  2;  Fig.  1, 
1953-2).  It  is  made  from  a solid  bar  of  round  section,  the  bow  being  of 
uniform  thickness  of  slightly  over  3 mm.  throughout.  This  terminates 
in  neatly  expanded  hollow  extremities  1.1  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth 
and  6 mm.  in  depth.  The  minimum  width  between  these  is  2.8  cms. 
Weight  10  dwt.  10  grains. 

3.  Penannular  bracelet  similar  (PI.  XIV  3;  Fig.  1,  1953-3)  in  form  and 
technique  of  manufacture  to  No.  2.  It  resembles  the  former  so  closely 

1 The  find  spot  is  on  the  6"  Ordnance  Survey  Sheet,  Co.  Meath,  No.  30,  and  is  34-3 
cms.  from  left  and  IT  cms.  from  top. 
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Fig.  1.  “Bracelets  ”,  Drissoge  gold  hoard. 

that  one  feels  both  were  fashioned  in  the  same  workshop,  perhaps  by 
the  same  craftsman.  Weight  12  dwt.  \ grain. 

4.  Dress  pin  (PI.  XIV  4;  Fig.  2)  with  hollow  conical  head  1.8  cms.  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  with  a wall  1 mm.  in  thickness.  Externally  the 
surface  is  very  smooth  and  appears  to  have  undergone  some  form  of 
polishing.  There  is  a small  depression  in  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  the 
head  is  decorated  with  three  zones  of  very  lightly  incised  lines.  The 
middle  row  consists  of  three  concentric  lines,  but  in  the  inner  and  outer 
bands  the  lines  are  discontinuous  and  tend  to  merge  into  one  another. 

Internally  the  surface  is  irregular  and  what  appears  to  be  a coating 
of  solder  covers  most  of  the  surface  resulting  in  a much  cruder  effect 
than  that  found  externally.  The  shank,  4.6  cms.  long,  is  round  in  section 
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Fig.  2. — Pin,  Drissoge  gold  hoard:  No.  4.  Scale  2/1. 

and  is  bent  at  an  angle  so  that  the  head  is  turned  forward.  It  is  thickest 
at  its  junction  with  the  head  where  it  is  4 mm.  in  diameter;  from  there 
it  tapers  gradually  to  a point.  It  appears  that  the  two  parts  were 
manufactured  separately  — the  head  with  a small  opening  at  the  apex, 
through  which  the  shank  was  inserted  and  soldered  into  place,  and  later 
finished  off  with  a punch,  so  producing  the  final  effect  and  making  the 
head  secure;  or  alternatively,  when  the  pin  was  fitted  to  the  head,  the 
end  of  the  shank  may  have  been  spread  by  punching,  so  producing  the 
central  hollow  and  holding  both  parts  together  until  the  solder  had  been 
run  in  at  the  back.  Weight  5 dwt.  16  grains. 
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This  small  group  of  objects  was  apparently  deposited  as  a unit.  Hoards 
of  metal  objects  are  a well-known  phenomenon  of  prehistoric  archaeology 
and  are  generally  regarded  as  property  buried  in  times  of  insecurity  and, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  never  recovered  by  the  original  owner.  They  may 
consist  of  various  personal  possessions  or  the  stock-in-trade  of  a smith  or 
merchant.  Apart  from  these  utilitarian  hoards,  one  can  also  distinguish 
votive  offerings,  but  these  are  often  deposited  in  a lake  or  pool  and  not 
deliberately  concealed. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Drissoge  hoard  was  a votive  deposit,  as  the 
place  of  its  deposition  and  its  general  characteristics  are  against  such  an 
explanation.  Similarly,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a founder’s  hoard,  as  these 
usually  consist  of  broken  or  worn  objects  and  at  Drissoge  all  the  pieces  are 
in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation,  suggesting  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
small  personal  collection  of  jewellery  which  at  a time  of  turmoil  had  been 
buried  for  safety  and  with  the  intention  of  being  recovered  when  conditions 
became  normal  again.  Perhaps  in  the  interval  the  owner  died  and  as  a 
result  the  objects  remained  in  the  ground. 

THE  BRACELETS. 

A large  number  of  Objects  with  cup-shaped  terminals”,  usually  made 
of  gold  although  sometimes  of  copper  and  bronze,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  found  in  Ireland.  They  have  often  been  described  as  masterpieces  of 
the  Irish  goldsmiths’  craft  and  vary  in  size,  variety  and  perhaps,  in  function. 

A detailed  description  of  the  technical  methods  used  to  manufacture 
these  ornaments  has  been  given  by  Maryon  (1938,  201-203).  According  to 
him,  the  workmanship  of  bracelets  of  solid  bar  gold  (Nos.  2 and  3)  is  of 
the  simplest  description.  A long  ingot  of  gold  was  cast  in  an  open  mould 
and  was  then  hammered  into  a cylindrical  rod.  When  the  smith  wanted  to 
produce  a bracelet  with  expanded  ends,  he  would  cast  his  rod  with  a larger 
mass  at  the  extremities  which  could  subsequently  be  hammered  into  the 
desired  shape.  The  method  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  with 
hollow  bow  was  somewhat  different.  The  bow  would  be  constructed 
separately  from  sheet  metal  and  bent  round  to  form  a tube.  The  joint, 
which  was  always  on  the  concave  side  of  the  bow,  was  then  secured  either 
by  soldering  or  by  the  “ burning  together  ” process.  Using  the  latter  method 
it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  tube  tightly  with  sand  or  clay  and  then  construct 
a mould  around  it  leaving  a gutter  so  that  the  seam  would  be  exposed. 
Molten  gold  would  then  be  poured  into  the  gutter,  its  heat  being  suflftcient 
to  melt  the  seams  and  fuse  them  together.  The  terminals  would  be 
constructed  separately,  hammered  from  a flat  disc  of  gold,  and  then  affixed 
to  the  bow  by  soldering  or  by  “ casting  on  ”.  Before  fixing  the  terminals, 
the  tube,  tightly  filled  with  resin  or  clay,  could  be  bent  to  the  desired  curve 

2 In  a list  given  by  Proudfoot  (1955,  37-39)  Ireland  has  yielded  58  of  these  objects 
(50  gold.  7 bronze,  and  one  copper),  Scotland  10  (9  gold  and  1 bronze),  England  10 
(all  gold). 
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over  the  anvil  by  means  of  a hollow  ended  bar  slipped  over  the  ends  of 
the  tube.  In  the  Drissoge  example  (No.  1)  there  is  some  loose  material 
within  the  tube,  perhaps  some  of  the  core  that  had  not  been  removed. 

Two  main  varities  of  this  type  of  gold  ornament  can  be  distinguished. 
In  one  the  terminals  are  so  connected  with  the  bow  as  to  be  horizontal,  and 
are  loosely  described  as  “ dress  fasteners  in  the  other  the  shape  is 
penannular,  resembling  a bracelet,  and  the  hollowed  terminals,  which  often 
bear  ornamentation  of  chevron  or  herringbone  pattern,  are  smaller  and 
less  expanded.  Both  types  show  a certain  affinity  to  an  original  prototype 
and  this  has  led  Hencken  (1951,  60)  and  Proudfoot  (1955,  20)  to  consider 
the  two  types  together  and  the  fact  that  both  are  found  in  association  as 
at  Coachford,  Co.  Cork  (Coffey,  1912)  and  Kilmoyly,  Co.  Kerry,  (Raftery, 
1940)  indicates  the  contemporaneity  of  these  objects.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  certain  what  was  their  function,  therefore  the  terms  “ dress  fastener  ” 
and  “ bracelet  ” must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  They  have  also  been 
compared  with  the  African  Manillas  (Betham,  1836),  penannular  rings  of 
iron  or  brass  with  cup-expanded  ends  and  employed  as  a medium  of 
exchange  by  the  natives  of  West  Africa  in  the  last  century,  while  Ludovic 
Mann  {1923,  318)  considered  them  as  ornaments  used  to  hold  the  hair 
together  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Drissoge  examples 
were  found  together  in  circumstances  indicative  of  contemporary  use,  so 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  need  for  three  “ bracelets  ”.  It  appears  likely, 
whatever  the  function  of  the  larger  example  (No.  1)  may  have  been,  that 
it  was  somewhat  different  from  the  smaller  ones. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  hoards  shows  us  that  bracelets  are 
contemporary  with  other  objects,  such  as  socketed  axes  (Coachford  — 
Coffey,  1912),  bronze  rings  and  amber  beads  (Banagher  — Armstrong, 
1917),  while  the  Derryhale,  Co.  Armagh,  (Coffey,  1913,  82)  hoard  yielded 
amongst  other  things  a bronze  “ dress  fastener  ” and  eleven  “ sunflower  ” 
pins.  In  addition,  as  Proudfoot  (1955,  23)  has  demonstrated,  these 
ornaments  occur  frequently  with  gold  objects  of  different  type,  e.g.,  at 
Latoon,  Co.  Cavan,  (Armstrong  1920,  47-49)  with  two  bracelets  of  another 
form  and  a sundisc,  and  at  Gorteenreagh,  Co.  Clare,  (Raftery,  1953)  where 
two  bracelets  were  found,  together  with  a gorget,  a small  dress  fastener  and 
two  hair  ornaments. 

Several  examples  are  known  from  Britain.  Here  is  also  found 
independent  evidence  for  date.  The  hoard  from  Poolewe,  Ross-shire,  (Jolly, 
1879)  contained,  in  addition  to  a bronze  bracelet,  two  complete  socketed 
axes,  fragments  of  others,  a bronze  ring  and  a cauldron  handle.  They  may 
have  been  traded  farther  afield.  Raftery  (1940)  in  discussing  the  Kilmoyly 
examples  drew  attention  to  a bracelet  with  expanded  terminals  found  near 
Bremen  in  a pot  of  the  Harpstedt  culture. 

According  to  Childe  (1920,  117-120)  bracelets  developed  in  central 
Europe,  in  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  out  of  simple  rings  of  metal,  produced 
by  casting  or  bending  around.  In  Middle  Bronze  Age  times  the  ends 
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became  thickened  or  expanded  and  an  exaggeration  of  this  form  led  to  the 
cup-shaped  end  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age  in  the  British  Isles,  possibly  coming 
thither  with  other  Western  European  objects,  such  as  the  socketed  axe  and 
the  slashing  sword  (Childe,  1935,  162).  On  the  other  hand,  Hencken  (1952, 
60)  has  recently  revived  a suggestion  made  by  Coffey  (1913,  68)  that  these 
objects  are  connected  with  similarly  decorated  ornaments  from  the  South 
Baltic  area  where  they  occur  in  Montelius  IV,  V and  VI.^  He  is  inclined 
to  the  view  that  the  Irish  examples  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
northern  fibulae,  but  these  always  have  a hinged  pin  running  across  above 
the  terminals,  a feature  which  none  of  the  Irish  examples  possess.  To 
strengthen  his  hypothesis  Hencken  points  out  that  at  this  period  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Scandinavia  is  demonstrated  in  several  groups  of 
objects. 

But  on  present  evidence  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  deriving 
these  peculiar  objects  from  a Continental  source.  They  seem  to  be 
characteristically  Irish,  and  when  we  examine  the  distribution  pattern,^  the 
concentration  in  this  country  is  very  obvious.  The  distribution  of  the  British 
examples  tends  to  be  coastal  or  near  probable  trade  routes,  which  would 
suggest  that  they  are  imports  from  Ireland.  Therefore,  if  a northern 
connection  existed,  it  appears  to  be  only  a tenuous  one.  While  perhaps  to 
some  extent  the  Danish  fibulae  may  have  influenced  the  Irish  goldsmiths, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  solely  responsible  for  the  very  large  number  of 
Irish  examples.  Throughout  the  Bronze  Age  the  native  artificer  displayed 
on  numerous  occasions  his  inventive  genius  and  it  is,  therefore,  most 
likely  that  the  Late  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland,  a period  which  no  doubt 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  several  new  types,  saw  the  indigenous 
development  of  these  objects." 

DATE.  From  the  evidence  adduced  above,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  bracelets  can  be  assigned  to  a Late  Bronze  Age  date.  The  examples 
from  Kilmoyly  can,  by  pollen  analysis,  be  dated  to  about  500  B.C.,  or 
slightly  earlier  ; the  Harpstedt  pot  and,  consequently,  the  bracelet  to  about 
the  same  period  (Raftery,  1953);  and  the  Gorteenreagh  hoard  has  been 
dated  by  Raftery  (1953)  to  somewhere  around  600/500  B.C.®  The  evidence 
cited  from  Scotland  would  give  a similar  date.  The  Drissoge  bracelets  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  Late  Bronze  Age  ornaments,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  date  them  to  the  second  phase  of  that  period  — Mahr’s 
Late  Bronze  Age  B,  thereby  placing  them  within  the  years  c.  650-250  B.C. 

3 The  absolute  dates  suggested  by  Hawkes  (1948)  for  these  periods  are:  Period  III 
-1050-900  B.C.,  Period  IV— 900-750  B.C.,  Period  V— 750-550  B.C.,  Period  VI— 
After  500  B.C. 

^ Distribution  Map  in  Proudfoot  (1955  Fig.  5 B). 

5 Mahr  (1937,  394)  also  favoured  an  Irish  origin. 

6 The  Gorteenreagh  hoard  included  a gorget.  In  his  recent  study  of  the  gold 
ornament  from  Mold,  Flintshire,  Powell  (1953,  172)  appears  to  suggest  a Middle 
Bronze  Age  date  for  gorgets.  If  he  is  correct  in  this,  his  view  seems  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  more  generally  held  Late  Bronze  Age  date  for  such  objects.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  Powell’s  suggestion  provides  an  initial  date  for  gorgets. 
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DRISSOGE  HOARD. 

Photo  National  Museum  of  Ireland. 
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PIN 

In  form  and  design  the  Drissoge  pin  resembles  more  closely  the 
sunflower  pins  than  any  other  type,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  several 
marked  differences.  For  instance,  the  head  is  hollow  and  lacks  the 
suiTounding  disc,  and  the  shank  goes  right  in  to  the  point  of  the  interior. 
Another  important  distinguishing  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  pin  is  made  of 
gold,  bronze  being  the  material  used  in  the  usual  sunflower  pins.  However, 
despite  these  differences,  there  still  seems  to  be  a sufficient  resemblance  to 
warrant  the  inclusion  of  this  object  in  the  sunflower  pin  family  — the  head 
is  turned  forward,  the  decoration  consists  of  concentric  circles,  which 
resembles  the  ornamentation  of  the  sunflower  pins,  except  that  the  boss 
is  never  decorated.  Apart  from  this,  among  the  pins  in  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Ireland  there  are  a couple  of  examples  which  possess 
a hollow  boss,  such  as  that  from  Keeloge,  Co.  Galway  (Reg.  No.  W216),^ 
but  in  all  cases  the  surrounding  disc  is  present,  although  in  an  unlocalised 
example  the  disc  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  but  the  boss  is  less  conical  in 
shape. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  sunflower  pins  as  part  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age 
culture  of  the  country  and  their  occurrence  in  hoards  associated  with  other 
objects  of  that  period  confirms  this  supposition.®  In  his  recent  typological 
study  of  these  pins  Hodges  (1956,  43)  has  also  assigned  them  to  a similar 
date. 

As  no  type  exists  in  the  Irish  Early  Bronze  Age  from  whence  they 
could  derive,  Mahr  (1937,  381-382)  sees  the  prototype  of  the  Irish  sunflower 
pins  in  the  looped  pins  of  the  Lausitz  culture  of  central  Europe.  From  that 
region  they  spread  to  Scandinavia,  which  they  reached  towards  the  end 
of  Montelius  III.  Mahr  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ireland  got  the  pins  from 
the  same  Continental  source,  both  groups  representing  parallel 
developments.  Raftery  (1942),  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  see  the  northern 
class  as  a stage  on  the  route  to  these  islands.  Hencken  (1951,  59)  also 
favours  a Scandinavian  derivation  and  Hodges  (1956,  43)  thinks  that  some 
examples  may  actually  be  imports  from  that  source. 

As  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the  Drissoge  pin  may  be  included  in 
the  sunflower  pin  series,  but  no  exact  parallels  are  forthcoming  from  among 
the  Continental  material,  although  a pin  from  Vastmanland,  Sweden  (Ebert 
1927,  p.  136,  No.  H),  dated  to  Montelius  V,  is  decorated  in  a somewhat 
similar  fashion  with  bands  of  concentric  circles,  but  its  head  is  only 
slightly  domed  and  the  pin  goes  right  through  forming  a small  boss  in  the 
centre  of  the  face.  In  Denmark,  as  Broholm  (1953,  75)  has  shown,  pins  of 
this  class  are  sometimes  fitted  with  a gold  plate.  Our  example  seems  to 
be  a local  product  without  any  exact  parallels,  and  typological  studies  do 

^Illustrated  by  Wilde  (1861,  Fig.  449,  No  216),  section  not  shown. 

Sj.e.  Boleybrien,  Co.  Clare  (MacWhite,  J.R.S.A.I.,  75  (1945),  100);  Cromaghs,  Co. 
Antrim,  and  Lahardoun,  Co.  Clare  (Coffey,  P.R.I.A.,  26  (1906-07)  119-124,  PI.  XI); 
Derryhale,  Co.  Armagh  (Coffey,  1913,  82). 
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not  seem  to  be  of  much  help.  It  would  appear  more  profitable  to  treat  it  ' 
from  the  technological  point  of  view  and  from  that  aspect  we  have  two 
pieces  of  evidence  that  might  help  to  provide  a firmer  date,  namely  the 
conical  head  and  the  process  of  gold  soldering. 

The  head  may  have  developed  from  the  boss  of  the  sunflower  pin  at 
the  expense  of  the  rim.  But  terminals  of  this  shape  are  familiar  on  other 
Late  Bronze  Age  objects,  such  as  the  cup-headed  pins  or  the  bracelets.  It 
might  also  be  looked  upon  as  half  a gapped  ring  (“  hair  ornament  ”)  of 
triangular  section^  (Armstrong,  1920,  PL.  XVIII:  406)  without,  of  course, 
the  gap,  but  containing  a somewhat  similar,  if  smaller,  opening  at  the  apex 
of  the  cone  through  which  the  shank  was  pushed,  or  it  could  be  considered 
as  half  a hollow  gold  button  (Armstrong,  1920,  PL.  XIV : 243). 

As  for  gold  soldering,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  evidence  • 
that  it  appeared  until  very  late  in  the  Late  Bronze  Age.^®  If  we  again 
consider  the  relationships  with  the  sunflower  pins,  the  closest  parallels  are 
to  be  found  in  Hodges  (1956,  43),  Class  II,  i.e.,  Keeloge.  While  concentric 
circles  are  a characteristic  feature  of  Class  I pins,  here  it  is  of  a different 
nature,  uninspired  compass  work,  which,  too,  is  also  a common  feature  of 
the  end  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland. 

DATE.  Thus  all  lines  of  enquiry  point  to  a late  date,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the 
Late  Bronze  Age  “B”  or  the  beginning  of  “C”,  which  on  the  modified 
chronology  of  Hodges  (1956,  46)  could  be  placed  in  the  period  between  400 
-200  B.  C.  This  view  confirms  the  date  of  the  associated  bracelets,  whose 
cup  terminals,  as  we  have  seen,  may  have  been  an  additional  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  craftsmen. 

SUMMARY 

The  Drissoge  hoard  consists  of  four  items  of  personal  adornment. 
Apparently  all  were  hidden  at  the  same  time  and  are  thus  contemporaneous. 

The  analysis  of  the  hoard  has  shown  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
group  of  objects  all  of  which  can  be  related  to  well  known  Late  Bronze 
Age  types.  Good  parallels  to  the  bracelets  are  to  be  found  among  the 
numerous  objects  of  this  type  known  from  this  country.  The  nature  of  the 
external  contacts  implied  by  their  manufacture  remains  obscure,  but  if  one 
suggests  Continental  parallels,  perhaps  the  best  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Danish  fibulae. 

The  pin  is  unique.  While  obviously  belonging  to  the  same  general 
family  as  the  sunflower  pins,  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  elements  from 
other  objects  in  both  gold  and  bronze.  No  doubt,  this  may  be  due  to  all 

9 One  such  ornament  was  found  at  Harristown,  Co.  Meath  (0  Ri'ordain  1953).  It  is 
the  only  localised  specimen  discovered  in  Ireland  outside  the  area  of  the  Lower 
Shannon. 

10  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Hodges,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  for  this 
information. 
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expressing  a common  Bronze  Age  tradition,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  artificer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
method  and  technique  of  manufacture  of  these  objects  and  drew  on  them 
for  inspiration. 

Whether  we  approach  the  dating  from  the  external  point  of  view  or 
rely  solely  on  native  analogies,  we  are  led  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  this  group  of  objects  fits  securely  into  the  Irish  Late  Bronze  Age,  or 
more  precisely  into  the  second  phase  of  that  period  — Mahr’s  (1937,  379) 
Late  Bronze  Age  B,  which  on  present  evidence  can  be  dated  between  650 
B.C.  — 250  B.C.  In  either  case  the  date  of  deposit  must  be  controlled  by 
the  latest  component  of  the  hoard  and  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
cited  regarding  the  pin,  the  hoard  may  be  placed  in  a late  phase  of  this 
period,  or  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  “C”,  or,  say,  somewhere  about 
400  - 200  B.C. 

While  the  craftsman  that  manufactured  these  ornaments  possibly 
received  a little  inspiration  from  the  East  and  somewhat  more  from  the 
North,  they  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  native  craft  of  metallurgy 
against  a background  characterised  by  pronounced  economic  changes  that 
affected  both  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  diffusion  of  bronze. 

I would  like  to  thank  Miss  E.  M.  Prendergast,  Messrs.  P.  J.  Hartnett, 
H.  W.  M.  Hodges,  Professor  M.  J.  O’Kelly  and  Dr.  J.  Raftery  for  help 
received  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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LORD  KILMALLOCK’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  WIFE 


By  J.  G.  Simms,  Member 


letters  here  printed  were  written  in  1689  by  Dominick,  fourth 
Viscount  Sarsfield  of  Kilmallock,  to  his  wife  Frances,  sister  of  Patrick 
Sarsfield  (later  Earl  of  Lucan).  They  form  what  appears  to  be  a unique 
example  of  the  domestic  correspondence  of  an  Irish  Catholic  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Apart  from  their  historical  interest,  the  letters  have 
considerable  charm  and  present  an  attractive  picture  of  an  affectionate 
husband  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  in  troubled  times.  For  their 
preservation,  together  with  a miscellaneous  collection  of  other  papers 
belonging  to  Lord  Kilmallock,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sarsfield  family  of 
Doughcloyne,  Co.  Cork.  The  letters  then  passed  with  some  of  the  other 
papers  into  the  possession  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  Richard  Caulfield, 
and  were  later  acquired  by  Trinity  College,  Dublink 

The  fourth  Lord  Kilmallock  (as  he  was  commonly  known)  belonged 
to  the  Cork  branch  of  the  Sarsfield  family.  He  was  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  viscount,  who  had  been  an  eminent  judge — Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — in  the  reigns  of  James  I and 
Charles  I.  He  was  probably  born  about  1660;  as  a young  man  he  saw 
no  prospects  for  himself  in  the  Ireland  of  Charles  II  and  emigrated  to 
France.  There  he  took  the  unusual  step  of  enlisting  under  an  assumed 
name  as  a private  in  the  French  army.  He  turned  out  to  be  a good 
private  and  was  soon  promoted  sergeant.  He  had  no  hope  of  further 
promotion,  as  the  French  army  was  run  on  aristocratic  lines  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a pedigree  was  an  essential  requirement  for  a commission.  His 
assumed  name  made  this  impossible,  and  he  continued  as  a sergeant  for 
several  years^.  In  1687  his  cousin,  the  third  viscount,  died  childless  and 
Dominick  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  the  following  year  James  II  fled  from 
England,  came  to  France  and  prepared  plans  for  recovering  his  throne  by 
way  of  Ireland,  where  his  Catholic  viceroy,  Tyrconnell,  was  confident  of 
being  able  to  provide  him  with  a secure  base.  Kilmallock  took  this 
opportunity  of  returning  home  and  was  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied 
James  II  to  Kinsale  in  March  1689'1 

1 Caulfield  used  the  MSS.  for  a lecture  to  the  Cork  Cuvierian  Society  in  1863;  a 
lecture  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April.  1864.  Those 
of  Kilmallock’s  papers  which  remained  with  the  Sarsfield  family  have  been  deposited 
m the  National  Library  of  Ireland  by  Colonel  T.  Sarsfield  of  Mallow.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  him  and  to  Trinity  College  for  permission  to  make  use  of  their  MSS. 

^ Negociations  de  M.  le  conite  d'Avaux  en  Irlande,  p.  536 

3 Ibid. 
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The  next  few  months  were  highly  eventful  for  Kilmallock.  By  July 
1689  he  had  married  Patrick  Sarsfield’s  sister,  Frances^;  he  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords  in  the  Jacobite  parliament,  which  repealed 
the  Act  of  Settlement  and  thus  offered  to  Kilmallock  and  other  victims 
of  the  Cromwellian  confiscation  the  prospect  of  recovering  their  lost 
estates;  and  finally  he  had  been  made  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment®. 

The  first  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  was  written  on  26  July  1689  from 
Tully®,  CO.  Kildare,  where  he  had  gone  to  get  his  regiment  ready.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

My  deare, 

the  bearer  sould  me  a cart  which  you  may  see.  I thinke  I had 
a good  pennert  [penn’orth]  in  itt  for  3’*  15®.  I paid  2 shillings  of  the 
monny  and  orders  my  Couzen  Hurley^  to  pay  the  rest.  My  Father® 
had  possession  of  Tully  and  all  his  houses  in  Killdare  yesterday. 

M"^  Melicy®  alleadged  that  his  only  desire  to  keepe  in  the  house  is 
because  of  a great  quantitie  of  malt  which  he  hath  in  itt.  He  desires 
to  have  the  out  kitchen  which  you  know  my  L*^  Ducke^®  made  use  of, 
and  too  or  three  rooms  in  in  the  ould  castle  underneath,  leaveing  my 
Father  all  the  rest  of  the  house;  which  could  not  be  refused  according 
the  king’s  orders.  My  Father  promises  me  he  will  make  noe  agreement 
with  him  this  yeare,  but  will  keepe  in  the  house;  which  I am  persuaded  i 
will  oblige  the  other  to  remove.  I cannot  blame  my  Father  for  his 
longing  to  possess  this  place,  being  a lovely  one.  I had  all  Wellcome 
imaginable  from  all  here  generally.  I did  write  to  my  Couzen  Hourley 
to  desire  him  to  gett  me  orders  to  march  my  Regim*  to  the  Naas  and 
Rathcoule  whereby  I may  gett  my  arms  with  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled.  I hope  he  had  monny  by  this  tyme.  I shall  desire  you  to 
speake  to  my  L'*  Melfort^^  to  that  purpose  and  to  tell  his  Lordshipp 
how  forward  the  cloathes  are.  If  monny  be  not  as  yett  paid,  faile 
not  to  speake  to  M'‘  Doix^®.  Gett  my  Couzen  Hourley  to  procure  as 

* From  other  papers  in  the  T.C.D.  MSS.  it  is  clear  that  Frances  Sarsfield  was 
unmarried  in  1688. 

5 Kilmallock’s  regiment  and  its  officers  are  listed  in  J.  D’ Alton,  King  James’s  army 
list,  ii.  439. 

6 Tully,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Stud,  had  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sarsfields. 

It  was  confiscated  by  the  Cromwellian  authorities  from  Lady  Kilmallock’s  grand- 
father. Her  father  claimed  it  at  the  Restoration,  but  it  remained  with  Thomas  Pigott, 
the  Cromwellian  grantee  (Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  co.  Kildare). 

7 The  MSS.  include  correspondence  with  Patrick  Hurley  about  rgimental  pay- 
ments. He  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  subject  of  a pamphlet  ‘The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Patrick  Hurley,  late  of  Moughan  in  the  county  of  Clare,  gent.’  (1701), 
in  which  he  is  described  as  an  untrustworthy  agent  for  Jacobite  regiments. 

® I.e.  his  father-in-law,  Patrick  Sarsfield  the  elder. 

9 Perhaps  Malachi,  the  Christian  name  of  the  occupier. 

10  Tyrconnell,  who  had  been  made  a duke  in  March  of  that  year. 

11  John  Drummond,  1st  Earl  of  Melfort,  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  a Scottish 
Jacobite  and  generally  unpopular  in  Ireland. 

12  Probably  a French  officer  in  the  commissariat  department. 
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much  read  and  blew  velvet!  as  will  make  the  granadier  captain’s  cape, 
blew  and  read  broadcloth  for  both  the  lieutenants.  Of  the  three 
caps  the  outsides  will  be  blew,  contrary  to  the  shouldiers.  You  will 
sind  for  my  read  coate  and  pyll  caps  to  the  taylor’s  M*’  Bremingham^'^ 
in  Thomas  Streete  and  get  Cap*  Gallwey^^  and  Couzen  Hourley  to 
forward  all  things  with  all  speed.  My  Father  desires  to  be  remembered 
unto  you  and  my  sister^®,  not  forgetting  my  Mother  if  there.  This 
is  my  request  likewise.  Though  I saw  you  but  too  days  agoe  yett 
I can  assure  you  I long  to  see  you.  Soe  desireing  you  should  not 
thinke  otherwise  of  me  I remain 


Tully  26  July  89. 


V®  till  death 

Killmallocke. 


You  must  sind  for  the  man  th*  makes  the  collours  and  order  him  gett 
my  coate  of  arms  upon  the  cover  and  then  wash  itt  over  with  all 
speed.  Cap*  Gallwey  knows  the  man. 

To  the  Right  Hon**'®  the  Lady  Killmallocke  att  her  house  in  Yorke 
Street  Dublin 

These 


The  next  letter  from  Kilmallock  to  his  wife  was  written  a little  over 
a month  later.  In  the  meantime  the  siege  of  Derry  had  come  to  an  inglorious 
end  for  the  Jacobites  and  they  had  abandoned  most  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
King  William’s  general,  the  veteran  Marshal  Schomberg,  had  landed  in 
CO.  Down  and  had  started  to  march  south.  The  main  Jacobite  army  under 
Tyrconnell  had  set  out  from  Dublin  on  its  march  north  to  meet  Schomberg. 
The  letter  is  dated  5 September  1689  and  was  written  from  Malahide,  where 
Kilmallock  seems  to  have  spent  the  night  in  the  castle,  which  was — as  it 
still  is — the  home  of  the  Talbot  family. 

My  deare  life, 

the  weather  being  extreame  bad  I thought  itt  more  convenient  to 
stay  here  this  night,  seeing  my  Lord  Ducke  did  not  goe  alltogeather  to 
Droughada.  He  stays  this  night  att  Garmastowne^®  where  I would 
have  gone  but  th*  I feared  to  want  quarters.  I hope  to  overtake  his 
grace  tomorrow  morneing.  My  deare,  untill  this  day  I never  knew 

13  Miles  Bermingham,  who  subsequently  complained  to  the  king  that  Kilmallock 
had  not  paid  his  bill  (Sarsfield  pp.,  Nat.  Lib.  I). 

11  Walter  Galwey,  one  of  the  company  commanders  in  Kilmallock’s  regiment. 
Several  letters  from  him  are  among  the  Kilmallock  pp. 

13  Probably  his  wife’s  sister  Anne,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Cheevers,  Viscount 
Mountleinster.  The  Mountleinsters  are  referred  to  in  the  two  following  letters. 

1®  Gormanstown  Castle. 

c2 
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how  much  a separation  like  ours  was  sensible;  but  I hope  our  meeting 
will  be  the  more  joyfull.  I shall  desire  you  will  sind  me  a bottle  of 
oyle  and  a bottle  of  vineger  by  the  cart  that  Cap‘  Gallwey  will  sind 
away  a Saturday  or  Sunday,  three  loufes  of  sugger,  more  peper,  cloves 
and  such  smale  necessarys.  My  Couzen  Hourly  will  give  you  some 
monnys  and  if  any  danger  presents  will  take  care  of  you.  My  Brother 
Barry’’’  is  to  staye  in  Dublin  of  purpose,  feareing  any  troubles  before 
1 could  come  back,  and  if  need  require  will  be  a helpe  to  you.  Where- 
fore 1 beseech  you  not  to  hinder  this  designe.  I will  allow  him  monnys 
to  that  purpose.  I gave  Cap’  Gallwey  a little  note  of  some  triffles 
which  I want.  Pray  put  him  in  mind  of  furnishing  all  and  lett  me  heare 
from  you  every  poast.  If  I can  obtain  too  days  leave  I shall  see  you 
the  next  weeke.  I shall  desire  there  may  be  a masse  said  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  dayly  desireing  the  exaltation  and  mainetaineing  of  the  Roman 
Catholicke  Chourch  and  our  good  retourne  with  victory.  As  soone 
as  I come  to  Drohada  I will  see  my  deare  Lady  Mountleinster’s  patent 
forwarded.  I desire  she  would  forgett  what  my  great  passion 
occasioned  between  us.  My  deare,  I desire  you  would  not  afflict  your 
selfe,  and  if  any  troubles  happened  you  would  goe  to  Tully  and  take 
all  the  armes  you  will  have  in  the  house  along  with  you.  My  Br° 
Barry  will  order  all  things  very  well.  I doubt  not  but  God  Almighty 
will  help  us  all.  When  I come  to  Drohada  I will  give  you  notice 
of  all  things  as  farr  as  I can  learne.  And  soe  from  tyme  to  tyme  you 
will  heare  from  me.  This  is  all  att  present  from 

Yours  eternally 


Malahide  5th  7ber  1689 


Killmallocke 


My  most  humble  service  to  my  L’*  Mountleinster,  and  my  Lady,  with 
my  dutifull  respects  to  my  Father  and  Mother.  I waited  on  my  L** 
Chancellor’®  att  my  comeing  away,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  me  I 
should  irnploye  him  and  that  he  would  serve  me  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power  and  th’  he  would  make  itt  his  business  to  see  you.  I could 
not  meet  my  L’’  Riverstowne’®.  Pray  excuse  me  to  him  as  soone  as 
you  see  him. 


To  the  Lady  Killmallocke  att  her  house  in  Yorcke  Streete 


These 


The  third  of  Kilmallock’s  letters  to  his  wife  was  written  a week  later. 
It  was  sent  from  the  camp  near  Drogheda  where  James’s  army  had 
assembled.  Schomberg,  the  Williamite  commander,  had  by  this  time  got 

^^John  Barry  was  a captain  in  Kilmallock’s  regiment;  ‘brother’  is  presumably 
‘brother-in-law’. 

Alexander  Fitton,  Baron  Gawsworth. 

Thomas  Nugent,  Baron  Riverstown,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
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as  far  as  Dundalk  and  everyone  expected  a pitched  battle — which  did  not 
actually  take  place.  Lady  Kilmallock  had  in  the  meantime  moved  to  Lucan 
and  her  husband  advised  her  to  stay  there. 

My  deare  life, 

haveing  had  orders  last  night  to  march  (God  knows  where)  this 
morneing  and  haveing  severall  things  and  horses  upon  my  hand  without 
any  kind  of  way  for  keeping  the  horses  I thought  better  to  sind  my 
bum  cart  and  all  other  things  I could  not  make  use  of  to  Lucan  where 
I thinke  itt  more  convenient  they  should  be  kept,  and  likewise  doe 
thinke  you  may  keepe  untill  you  heare  from  us  againe.  I doe  not 
know  where  we  are  to  goe,  or  whether  we  are  to  meete  the  enemy  soe 
that,  my  deare,  I know  noe  other  way  as  yett  better  th"  that  you  may 
keepe  att  Lucan  untill  you  heare  from  me  next  which  will  be  as  soon 
as  I see  our  designe.  I keepe  my  paniards  and  my  tent  which  will 
be  trouble  ennough  for  me  as  yett.  I shall  desire  my  Bro  Barry  and 
Couzen  Derby^®  may  stay  by  you,  without  w‘='’  if  th^®  rogues  in  Dublin 
undertooke  any  thing  unspectedly  there  you  should  be  in  a great 
paussell  [?  puzzle].  I shall  be  better  satisfied  of  thire  being  by  you 
th"  have  thire  smal  helpe  here.  Terence  and  M*"  Kiffe^’^  shall  stay  untill 
I give  th™  notice  when  they  shall  meet  me.  I sind  you  three  pounds 
which  is  all  the  helpe  I can  att  present  sind  you.  Lett  all  my  musq*® 
be  sent  to  Lucan  and  such  as  can  be  mended  pray  lett  itt  be  done 
speedily.  I hope  wee  will  joyne  the  ColP^  by  the  way.  Some  says 
we  goe  to  the  Navan,  however  in  three  days  you  shall  know  the 
certainty.  I am  affraid  my  L'*  Mountleinster  lost  some  of  his  horses 
allready,  for  they  cannot  be  found.  I shall  begg  of  you,  my  deare  life, 
to  have  patience,  and  hope  in  God  Almighty,  and  continue  the  masses 
dayly.  I never  did  long  in  my  life  as  much  as  I doe  to  see  you.  My 
L‘*  Mountleinster  is  well  and  desires  to  be  remembered  to  his  Lady 
and  to  you.  Soe  is  the  request  of  y"  eternally 

Killmallocke 

10  of  the  clocke  att  the  campe  14°  7bris  1689 

Immediately  after  this  letter  was  written  the  Jacobite  army  advanced 
to  Ardee,  but  Schomberg  entrenched  himself  in  Dundalk  and  declined  to 
fight.  There  was  thus  a deadlock,  in  the  course  of  which  Schomberg  lost 
heavily  and  the  Jacobites  rather  less  heavily  through  sickness  in  a very 
wet  autumn.  Both  sides  retired,  and  Kilmallock  was  able  to  return  to 
Dublin  and  rejoin  his  wife.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  leave 
her  again,  as  his  regiment  was  stationed  in  Limerick  and  Cork  for  most 

20  I cannot  suggest  an  identification  for  Cousin  Derby. 

21  May  refer  to  Terence  Browne,  a captain  in  the  regiment,  and  Florence  Keefe, 
senior  corporal  in  Kilmallock’s  own  company. 

22  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  is  a reference  to  Patrick  Sarsfield,  who 
commanded  a cavalry  regiment  and  was  still  commonly  called  Colonel,  although  he 
had  by  this  time  been  promoted  brigadier. 
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of  that  winter.  It  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  seems 
to  have  been  disbanded  soon  after  that.  Kilmallock  himself  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  first  siege  of  Limerick  in  August  1690.  The 
French  commander  stationed  him  with  three  hundred  horse  at  a redoubt 
that  was  being  attacked  by  the  Danish  contingent  of  the  Williamite  army. 
Kilmallock  charged  the  Danes  so  vigorously  that  they  retired  in  disorder 
with  heavy  losses^^. 

In  1691  Kilmallock  was  given  command  of  the  cavalry  regiment  that 
had  been  commanded  by  Patrick  Sarsfield,  now  Earl  of  Lucan.  He  fought 
with  this  regiment  at  Aughrim,  where  he  was  falsely  reported  to  have  been 
killed.  After  the  surrender  of  Limerick  the  Irish  officers  had  the  choice 
of  remaining  at  home  or  of  going  to  France.  Kilmallock  chose  to  go  to 
France,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  There  he  served  for  a time  as  first 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  troops  of  James  II’s  guards.  Later  on  he  became 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Chiari  in  1701,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  His  widow  lived 
on  in  France  till  1716,  when  she  died  at  St.  Germain  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


23  J.  T.  Gilbert,  A Jacobite  narrative,  p.  262. 
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5.  More  English,  Chinese  and  French  Examples. 


By  A.  K.  Longfield  (Mrs  H.  G.  Leask),  Fellow 


IT  was  originally  intended  that  this  series  should  have  closed  with  the 
note  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  195  E (i.e.  on  the  scenic  papers  at 
Clonskeagh  Castle  and  at  Skea  Hall).  Since  then,  however,  information  about 
several  more  interesting  old  wall-papers  has  been  collected,  and  it  has 
seemed  desirable  to  record  them  in  this  additional  article. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  other  specimens,  and  certainly 
the  earliest  in  date,  is  the  floral  multi-coloured  paper  in  the  small  back 
drawing-room  at  RATH  BE  ALE  HALL,  near  Swords,  Co.  Dublin. 
Fortunately  it  is  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preservation,  probably  partly 
due  to  the  air  space  provided  by  the  older  method  of  hanging.  Thus  it  is 
not  only  mounted  on  strong  lining  paper  and  canvas,  but  also  on  battens 
affixed  to  the  wall — the  recognised  method  in  use  prior  to  about  1750  when 
the  fashion  for  pasting  papers  directly  on  to  walls  began  to  be  general.  This 
technical  evidence  happens  to  be  useful  too  in  helping  to  establish  the 
probable  date  of  the  paper  as  c.  1740-50  — a date  quite  in  accordance  with 
other  features  to  be  mentioned,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  house  itself 
(formerly  known  as  “ Catherine’s  Grove  ”)  was  built  by  a member  of  the 
Gorges  Family  c.  1700-20. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration  in  PI.  XV,  the  design  is  somewhat 
Oriental  in  style;  indeed  looks  Chinese  in  the  picture  in  Vol.  5 of  the 
Georgian  Society}  But  this  resemblance  to  Chinese  work  is  purely 
superficial.  Real  eighteenth  century  Chinese  paper,  particularly  that 
decorated  with  “ bird-and-plant  ” forms  only,  was  executed  almost  entirely 
by  hand.  Consequently,  however  nearly  alike  several  panels  might  appear 
to  be,  they  were  never  absolutely  the  same  in  every  small  detail.  Moreover 
the  basis  was  always  fine  rice  paper  ; the  colouring  materials  gouache  or 
tempera  touched  up  with  Chinese  ink.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  importation 
Chinese  paper  was  much  esteemed  in  the  west  and  this  inevitably  led  to 
attempts  at  imitation  — especially  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  the  practice  of  papering  walls  became  increasingly  popular, 
and  when  European  makers  had  at  last  succeeded  in  overcoming  some  of 
the  technical  difficulties  connected  with  their  production  of  any  multi- 
coloured material  at  all. 


1 Vol.  81,  pp.  202-205. 

2 PI.  99  shows  a small  portion  near  fireplace. 
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The  paper  at  Rathbeale  Hall  is  thus  particularly  interesting  as  an 
English,  or  possibly  Irish,  imitation  of  the  Chinese  manner,  its  western 
origin  being  most  obviously  betrayed  by  the  exact  repetitions  of  every 
minute  detail  of  the  trailing  stems,  flowers,  leaves,  etc.  The  exactness  of 
these  series  of  repeats  indicates  the  labour-saving  use  of  wood  blocks,  or 
of  metal  plates  to  achieve  the  main  features  of  the  design  (e.g.  the  stems 
and  other  parts  in  brown)  though  some  of  the  brighter  colouring  was 
certainly  added  by  hand  (for  instance,  the  yellow  of  the  daisy-like  flowers). 
Even  in  Europe  some  colouring  by  hand  was  necessary  until  comparatively 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  because  it  was  only  gradually  that  the 
registration  of  certain  colours  by  means  of  block,  or  plate  printing,  became 
perfected.  Then  there  is  the  basic  material  itself  — rag,  not  rice  paper. 
But  whether  both  paper  and  decoration  are  of  English,  or  of  Irish  origin, 
could  probably  only  be  determined  by  examination  of  the  back  for  the 
presence,  or  absence,  of  tax  marks.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  as  well  as  importing  English  papers  decorated  in  the  Chinese  style, 
there  were  a number  of  “ paper-stainers  ” in  Dublin  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  also  made  such  goods  themselves.  Thus  John 
Gordon’s  advertisements®  in  1757  contain  references  to  his  manufacture  of 
“ Chinese  chintz  (i.e.  multi-coloured)  paper  from  copper  plates  ” and  it  is 
just  possible  that  this  room  at  Rathbeale  Hall  actually  represents  some  of 
his  work. 

Although  a number  of  Chinese  papers  in  Irish  houses  have  already 
been  described  in  this  Journal,'^  the  following  illustration  of  certain  more 
recently  noted  examples  may  be  of  interest  — partly  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  with  western  imitations,  partly  for  their  own  intrinsic  merit. 
Thus  the  typical  oriental  arrangement  of  graceful  curving  branches  (no  two 
quite  alike)  rising  from  curiously  shaped  rocky  foundations  and  coarser 
foliage,  of  gaily  coloured  flowers  and  still  more  brightly  coloured  exotic 
birds,  all  on  a delightful  pale  green  ground,  was  ■ — until  a few  years  ago  — 
well  exemplified  by  the  beautiful  paper  at  FLORENCE  COURT,  near 
Enniskillen  (PL  XVI).  Dating  from  about  1760-80,  and  incidentally  pasted 
straight  on  the  plaster,  it  covered  the  walls  of  an  upper  room.  Now,  alas, 
as  the  result  of  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  so  much  of  the  building, 
it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

As  a general  rule  the  earlier  in  date  the  Chinese  paper,  the  simpler  the 
style  of  the  decoration,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the  “ bird-and-plant  ” 
form  class,  for  those  depicting  elaborate  scenes  of  city  or  country  life  fall 
into  another  category.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  some  of  the  material  produced  for  the 
European  market  shows  the  “ bird-and-plant  ” forms  set  against  a 
landscape  background  of  mountains,  streams,  lakes,  etc.,  instead  of  a plain 

3 Universal  Advertiser,  26  March,  1757.  For  further  information  see  this  Journal, 
Vol.  77  (1947),  pp.  101-120. 

4Vol.  77  (1947),  pp.  105-6:  Vol.  78  (1948),  pp.  157-163;  Vol.  80  (1950),  pp.  188- 
190. 
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Multi-coloured  floral  paper  (detail).  English  or  Irish,  about  1740-50. 
Rathbeale  Hal!,  Co.  Dublin. 
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[Plate  XVI 


Chinese  paper,  about  1760-80.  Formerly  at  Florence  Court,  Enniskillen. 
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[Plate  XVII 


Chinese  paper,  late  18th-early  19th  century.  Coollattin,  Co.  Wicklow. 
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[Plate  XVIII 


Chinese  paper,  early  18th  century.  Harristown  House,  Co.  Kildare. 

Photo.  P.  Thompson. 
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“The  Dream  of  Happiness”.  Coloured  French  scenic  paper,  first  produced 
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[Plate  XXII 


Pilaster  panels,  English,  late  18th  century. 
Author’s  collection. 
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coloured  one.  Though  still  highly  ornamental,  there  is  a tendency  to  over- 
elaboration, and  the  execution  of  the  details  is  seldom  so  perfect  as  in 
earlier  and  simpler  work.  At  COOLLATTIN,  near  Shillelagh,  in  Co. 
Wicklow,  two  rooms  have  papers  in  this  style  (PI.  XVII).  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  entirely  representative  examples  because  at  one  time  they  were 
“ touched  up  ” and  varnished,  and  the  glossy  surface  is  somewhat  alien 
to  their  original  character.  Earlier  and  more  skilful  repairs,  or  perhaps 
additions,  are  also  evident  on  the  darker  paper  in  the  library  where  a 
number  of  the  birds  have  obviously  been  applied.  This  application  of 
extra  birds,  flowers,  butterflies,  or  other  ornamental  details  was  a fairly 
common  practice  — sometimes  because  such  additions  were  desired,  even 
at  first,  more  often  because  worn  patches,  stains,  etc.,  could  later  thus  be 
conveniently  concealed.  The  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  designs  of  the  “bird-and- 
plant  ” form  class  luckily  allowed  of  such  treatment,  whilst  odd  pieces  and 
scraps  for  cutting  up  were  not  unduly  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  two  rooms  at  HARRISTOWN  HOUSE,  Brannockstown,  Co. 
Kildare,  that  are  now  decorated  with  Chinese  papers,  represent  very  recent 
additions  indeed  to  the  list  of  examples  in  Ireland.  In  several  ways, 
however,  they  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Thus  the  specimen  in  the  drawing 
room,  with  its  very  lovely  “ bird-and-plant  ” forms  on  a pale  green  ground 
had  never  been  utilised  at  all  until  it  was  put  up  at  Harristown  by  Major 
and  Mrs.  M.  Beaumont  in  1949,  for  it  had  been  kept,  unused,  since  the 
original  importation  into  England  a little  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustration  in  Plate  XVIII  it  is  rather  more  elaborate 
than  most  early  specimens  of  that  style  — a possible  explanation  being 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  East  through  a Dutch  trading 
company  and  to  have  received  some  additional  ornamentation  in  Holland. 
Incidentally  preservation  for  so  long,  unused,  thought  certainly  rare,  is  not 
unique.  Chinese  rice  papers  were  so  fine  that  they  took  up  very  little  space, 
and  moreover  were  not  mounted  onto  the  strong  lining  papers  until  they 
were  actually  about  to  be  put  up. 

Though  also  beautiful,  the  second  example  at  Harristown  House 
belongs  to  the  more  ordinary  “ bird-and-plant  ” form  type  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  — some  of  the  birds  again  being  applied.  Unlike  the 
paper  in  the  drawing  room,  this  one  was  removed  from  the  walls  of  a 
house  in  England,  and  the  result  says  almost  as  much  for  the  quality  of 
the  material  as  for  the  skill  of  those  who  accomplished  the  transfer. 

To  the  list  of  the  French  scenic  papers  in  Ireland  (details  of  which 
have  appeared  before  in  this  Journal'^)  two  more  examples  may  be  added. 
Thus,  round  the  walls  of  the  large  hall  at  HEADBOROUGH,  near  Tallow, 
in  Co.  Waterford,  there  is  a specimen  of  the  coloured  set  known  as  “ Le 
Reve  de  Bonheur  ” which  was  first  produced  in  16  strips  by  the  firm  of 
Desfosse  and  Karth,  in  Paris,  in  1825.  The  dreamer  (presumably)  is  the 

5Vol.  78  (1948),  pp.  163-166;  Vol.  80  (1950),  pp.  190-192;  Vol.  81  (1951),  pp.  202- 
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melancholy  man  seated  on  the  steps  — see  Plate  XIX  — whilst  his  dream  i 
of  revelry  and  fine  living  is  shown  around,  culminating  in  the  view  of 
the  distant  chateau,  lake,  etc.,  illustrated  in  Plate  XX.  Like  many  other 
scenic  papers  it  has  not  been  mounted  quite  as  the  makers  intended  (i.e. 
continuously  round  the  walls)  but  has  been  divided  into  a series  of  picture 
panels  by  imitation  paper  frames.  Moreover  the  large  figures  at  the  sides 
and  the  small  “ grisaille  ” panels  with  classical  subjects  over  the  doors  — 
all  also  in  paper  — have  no  connection  with  the  series  at  all,  though  the 
latter  probably  represents  work  by  Dufour  of  Paris  produced  at  about  the 
same  date,  expressly  for  use  in  narrow  spaces.  Again,  the  order  in  which 
some  of  the  strips  have  been  placed  (particularly  those  over  the  fireplace) 
is  not  quite  correct,  and  since  it  was  a relatively  short  set  of  16  lengths  (as 
compared  with  ones  of  20,  24,  or  30  lengths)  and  the  hall  is  large,  there  are 
repeats  of  a few  sections  in  the  .spaces  between  the  windows,  etc.,  additional  \ 
pieces  having  obviously  been  obtained  for  the  purpose.  But  these  are  minor 
details  which  do  not  detract  from  the  real  interest,  for  most  of  the  examples 
of  French  scenic  papers  which  have  survived  in  England  and  Ireland  happen 
to  have  been  produced  by  Dufour.  Even  in  America,  where  such  papers 
have  always  been  particularly  popular,  only  six  copies  of  this  “ Dream  of 
Happiness  ” are  recorded  in  Nancy  McClelland’s  Historic  Wallpapers,^  two 
being  in  private  possession,  two  unlocated,  though  known  to  exist,  and 
two  in  museums.  Nor  is  this  set  merely  rare,  there  is  also  the  attraction  of 
the  fine  colouring.  Whereas  the  tones  of  many  of  the  productions  by 
Dufour  and  some  other  makers  tend  to  be  unduly  harsh,  this  one  shows 
French  colour  printing  of  the  period  virtually  at  its  best. 

The  interest  of  the  second  recently  noted  scenic  paper  is  not  so  much 
in  the  set  itself,  as  in  the  unusual  use  to  which  it  has  been  put.  I am 
indebted  to  the  Reverend  F.  M.  Browne  of  St.  Mary’s,  Emo,  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  STRADBALLY  HOUSE,  Leix,  a complete 
set  of  Dufour’s  monochrome  “ Cupid  and  Psyche  ” series  has  been  j 
mounted  to  ornament  a ceiling  — possibly  a unique  instance  of  any  scenic  I 
paper  having  been  so  utilised.  This  series  (the  examples  at  Pilton  House, 
near  Drogheda,  and  at  Kinlough  House,  Co.  Leitrim,  have  already  been 
described^  was  first  brought  out  by  Dufour  in  Paris,  in  1816,  and  the 
drawings  ior  the  original  1500  blocks  were  executed  by  the  artist,  Louis 
Lafitte.  Consisting  of  26  strips  printed  either  in  grey  or  sepia,  it  represents 
the  twelve  main  scenes  of  the  mythological  story.  Some  of  these  scenes  — I 
for  instance.  Psyche  showing  her  jewels  to  her  sisters;  Psyche  at  the  bath; 
Psyche  carried  off  by  the  zephyrs  ; the  reconciliation  of  Venus  and  Psyche 
— appear  fairly  clearly  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  PI.  XXI.  So  , 
exceptionally  popular  was  the  set  that  is  was  re-issued  again  and  again, 
and  the  specimen  at  Stradbally  House  probably  belongs  to  one  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  editions. 


6 pp.  354-359. 

'^J.R.S.A.I..  Vol.  78  (1948),  pp.  165-166;  Vol.  81  (1951),  p.  204. 
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PILASTER  PANELS.  As  a rule  there  is  little  connection  between 
I the  material  for  decorating  pilasters  (usually  ornamental  plaster  work,  or 

I;  carved  wood)  and  wall-paper.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
1 century  and  early  in  the  nineteenth,  narrow  decorated  strips  of  very 
strong  quality  paper  were  occasionally  employed.  Perhaps  they  were 
i cheaper,  certainly  they  could  provide  a greater  range  of  colouring  and  had 
I the  additional  advantage  of  being  reasonably  easy  to  remove  for  use 
' elsewhere,  if  desired.  An  example  of  pilasters  so  embellished  occurs  at 
( Milton  Abbey  House,  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorset,  and  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
V A.  R.  Dufty  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  (England) 
I for  supplying  this  information.  That  similar  strips  were  sometimes  placed 
( at  suitable  intervals  on  ordinary  walls,  and  so  made  to  enhance  the 
I appearance  of  plain  wall-papers  was  proved  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
I twelve  panels  formerly  in  the  music  room  at  Bushy  Park  House,  Dublin. 

When  these  were  taken  down  after  the  auction  a few  years  ago,  and  the 
1.  under-layer  of  paper  removed,  a number  of  English  excise  marks  were 
found  on  the  back  — one  section  even  having  two  different  types  within 
1 a few  inches  of  each  other.  Portions  of  other  marks  were  also  apparent  on 
[ pieces  of  the  coarser  brown  flock  paper  edging  Q"  wide)  that  became 
I detached,  thus  incidentally  showing  that  at  a later  date — probably  between 
I 1825-30  — this  coarser  material  must  have  been  put  over  the  original 
I narrower  and  darker  brown  flock  paper  border. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  these  marks  several 
I lengthy  and  involved  explanations  would  be  necessary  and  as  it  is  proposed 
I to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  on  old  wall-papers  in  a future 
article,  a few  brief  remarks  must  suffice  now.  Apart  from  the  interest  of 
i finding  any  excise  stamps  at  all,  and  especially  the  rare  “ Duty  charged, 
il  crown.  Remnant  27”  examples,  these  marks  are  important  in  providing 
proof  of  the  English  origin  of  the  panels  and  borders.  Again,  though  no 
; date  happens  to  be  included  (as  occurs  occasionally)  they  at  least  indicate 
I that  the  panels  must  have  been  imported  before  1797,  and  the  coarser 
: flock  paper  borders  between  1825-30.  After  1st  May,  1797,®  papers  made  in 
I Ireland,  or  imported  into  Ireland  became  subject  to  taxation  locally,  the 
1 Irish  tax  stamps  differing  slightly  from  the  English,  and  including  a harp 
! over  the  crown.  In  1825,^  however,  the  Irish  taxation  on  wall-papers  was 
' assimilated  to  the  English  system  and  so  the  “ Duty  charged,  crown,  G.R.” 
stamps  on  the  flock  border  indicate  importation  after  5th  January,  1825, 
and  before  the  royal  initials  were  altered  with  the  accession  of  William  IV 
in  1830. 

As  can  be  seen  from  PI.  XXII,  three  different  sets  of  designs  were 
used  on  the  panels.  Stencil  patterns  were  perhaps  employed  to  supply  some 
: preliminary  outlines,  otherwise  the  decoration  appears  to  have  been  hand- 
painted  throughout,  in  a very  great  range  of  delicate  colours  and  enhanced 


8 37  Geo.  Ill,  c.  28. 

9 5 Geo.  IV,  c.  55.  All  taxation  on  wall-paper  was  eventually  removed  in  1836. 
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here  and  there  with  touches  of  gold  and  silver.  Again,  the  medium  for  the 
colours  — size-gouache,  instead  of  tempera  — is  unusual,  and  has  resisted 
the  effects  of  time  and  damp  remarkalbly  well,  whereas  the  pale  grey 
tempera  with  which  the  plain  parts  were  at  one  time  covered,  has 
practically  all  flaked  away.  The  total  length  of  each  panel  is  9y  (breadth 
only  9y')  made  up  of  sections  about  2'  long  joined  together.  But  as  well 
each  panel  has  one  much  shorter  section,  and  this  suggests  additions 
ordered  to  make  up  the  required  length,  i.e.  between  dado  and  frieze.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  decoration  at  the  ends  is  not  quite  so  well  planned 
(e.g.  the  lyre-like  object  with  foliage  at  top)  rather  supports  such  a 
supposition. 

The  whole  character  of  the  designs  is  so  completely  French  in  style 
that  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  the  excise  marks  the  English  source  of 
manufacture  would  hardly  be  suspected.  Thus  the  resemblance  between  the 
particularly  graceful  arrangement  of  the  floral  bouquets,  of  the  arabesque 
details,  of  the  insets  with  scenes  in  miniature,  and  some  of  the  great 
Reveillon’s  work,^°  is  very  close  indeed.  Only  two  firms  in  England  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century  — the  Eckhardts  of  Whitelands,  Chelsea,  and 
Sherringham  of  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Chelsea  — made  any  real 
attempt  to  reach  Reveillon’s  standards  of  quality  and  design,  and  both, 
incidentally,  employed  French  artists.^^  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  these 
panels  could  have  come  from  either  the  Eckhardts  or  Sherringham,  but 
more  probably  from  the  Eckhardts  because  they  were  noted  for  the  number 
of  workers  they  kept  to  do  colouring  by  hand  on  their  better  papers,  and 
also  for  their  inventions  and  experiments  with  new  techniques. 

From  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  panels 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  attractive  they  must  have  looked  when  first  put 
up  and  judging  from  style,  excise  marks,  etc.,  this  could  have  been  any 
time  between  1780-96.  However,  as  the  young  Robert  Shaw  of  the  period 
(created  a Baronet  in  1821)  married  Mary  Wilkinson,  the  heiress  of  the 
Bushy  Park  Estate,  early  in  the  year  1796,  it  may  have  been  then  that  the 
panels  were  actually  purchased  for  the  house. 

Finally  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  following 
owners  of  the  houses  concerned : — Major  and  Mrs.  M.  Beaumont,  the  late 
Lady  Mary  Corbally,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Cosby,  the  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perceval-Maxwell ; for  help  or  information  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Doyne,  Mrs.  K.  MacManus,  Mrs.  N.  Manning-Robertson,  Miss 
M.  Maxwell,  Miss  J.  Otway-Ruthven,  the  Rev.  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  A. 
Stewart  and  Mr.  W.  Friei.  To  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Browne,  S.J.,  Miss  P. 
Thompson,  and  my  husband,  I am  still  further  indeibted  for  making  the 
illustrations  possible. 

The  most  famous  of  the  French  wall-paper  manufacturers  in  the  decades  just 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  A fragment  of  one  of  his  papers  is  illustrated  in  J.R.S.A.I. 
Vol.  77  (1947),  pi.  29. 

The  Eckhardts,  who  went  bankrupt  in  1796  (London  Gazette,  23  Ap..  1796) 
employed  Feuglet,  Joinot,  Boileau.  Rosetti,  Louis,  Fuselli  worked  for  Sherringham. 


AN  IRISH  MANUSCRIPT 
I IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  (Add.  40.618) 

By  Frangoise  Henry,  Hon.  Fellow 

The  British  Museum  Library  bought  in  1922^  a small  manuscript 

(127  X 102  mm.)  of  66  folios,  which  is  a copy  of  the  four  Gospels, 

incomplete  in  its  present  state.  It  is  written,  except  the  last  page,  in  Irish 
1 minuscule  probably  of  the  Vlllth-IXth  century,  and  it  contains  one  page 
illuminated  in  the  Irish  style.  The  manuscript  was  obviously  brought  to 
England  at  an  early  date  (tenth  or  eleventh  century),  possibly  with  its 
. decoration  unfinished.  The  last  page  of  St.  John’s  gospel,  which  had 

I probably  got  lost  on  the  journey,  was  then  re-written  by  an  English  scribe 

I who  calls  himself  Eduardus,  and  the  book  was  re-decorated  in  the 
1 “ Winchester  ” style,  mostly  it  seems  over  finished  or  unfinished  Irish 

I miniatures. 

I This  manuscript  has  attracted  very  little  attention.  It  seems  to  have 
I been  completely  unknown  before  it  came  into  the  British  Museum  Library. 

I After  its  purchase  by  the  Library  it  was  described  in  the  catalogue,^  and 
I some  of  its  pages  were  reproduced  by  the  New  Paleographical  Society.^  A 
! reproduction  of  the  Irish  illumination  is  also  given  in  the  British  Museum 
I publication  Reproductions  from  illuminated  Manuscripts.^  Lowe  has  given 
; a paleographical  description  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  Codices  Latini 
Antiquiores.^  It  has  been  mentioned  by  G.  L.  Micheli*'  and  by  Patrick 
I McGurk.'^ 

The  book  is  made  up  of  gatherings  of  varying  numbers  of  sheets  of 
1 fairly  good  vellum,  ruled  irregularly.  It  contained  the  four  Gospels,  in  a 
I Vulgate  text  with  a few  Old  Latin  readings  which  are  not  found  in  other 
I manuscripts. 

Lowe  distinguished  in  the  text  the  hands  of  several  scribes.  The  first 
wrote  up  to  the  top  of  Fol.  Sir.  A second  seems  to  have  written  only  a few 
lines  on  that  same  page.  The  end,  to  the  bottom  of  Fol.  65  (the  last  to  be 
written  in  an  Irish  hand),  is  probably  due  to  one  scribe.  They  seem  all  to 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  minute  and  carefully  formed  script,  very 

^ At  a sale  at  Sotheby’s,  from  E.  Mitchel  Crosse,  Glen  Audred,  Groombridge 
(Kent). 

2 Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts,  1921-1925. 

3 Sect.  II,  pi.  140-141  (fol.  7,  21v,  22v,  23,  49v,  50,  66). 

! 4 Sect.  IV,  1928,  pi.  II  (fol.  21v). 

3 A.  Lowe,  Codices  Latini  Antiqiiiores,  vol.  II,  No.  79. 

® G.  L.  Micheli,  L’enluminure  du  haut  moyen-age  et  les  influences  irlandaises,  pp. 
25  and  190. 

7 P.  McGurk,  “The  Irish  pocket  Gospel  Books”,  Sacris  Entdiri,  VIII,  2 (1956)  pp. 
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regular  and  orderly  in  appearance.  But  in  Fol.  52-65  are  found  several  of 
the  usual  fantasies  of  penmanship  of  Irish  scribes  ; specially  striking  are 
the  long,  accentuated  S and  the  curve  given  to  the  final  stroke  of  the  N 
when  it  falls  at  the  end  of  a line.  The  first  scribe,  possibly  because  he 
tries  to  keep  his  columns  very  regular,  gives  extreme  examples  of  the 
disregard  for  syllabification  usual  in  Irish  scribes,  as  a glance  at  the  first 
page  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  will  show  (PI.  XXVI  1):  in  the  first  few  lines 
one  finds  such  oddities  as  principi-o,  f-actum,  etc.  Towards  the  end,  the 
manuscript  is  full  of  corrections,  additions,  etc.  But  in  that  part  the 
syllabification  is  more  normal,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  scribe  who 
wrote  that  part  allows  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  be  irregular,  and  consequently 
is  not  obliged  to  cut  the  words  brutally  to  make  them  fit  in  a given  space. 
The  system  of  small  initials  throughout  the  book  is  quite  fantastic,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  an  exact  parallel  in  any  other  manuscript ; it  seems 
to  spring  from  the  same  attitude  of  disregard  for  the  cohesion  of  a word 
as  the  syllabification.  The  capitals  are  in  the  margin,  at  some  distance  from 
the  text,  which  is  not  unusual.®  But  even  when  the  sentence  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  is  absent  there  whilst 
the  initial  stands  aloof  in  the  margin. 

The  colophons  are  in  the  same  hand  as  the  text  itself.  Fol.  21r  has : 
Explicit  evangelium  secundum  march  INcipit  evangelium  secundu  lucam : 
Fol.  48v:  explicit  evangelium  s lucam. 

The  decoration  consists  at  present  of  one  page  with  an  evangelist 
portrait  of  Irish  style  between  two  ornamental  borders  including  panels  of 
animal  interlacing,  two  other  evangelist  portraits  in  “ Winchester  ” style, 
and  two  decorated  initials  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  original  scheme. 

The  manuscript  is  incomplete:  it  has  lost  all  the  beginning  of  St. 
Matthew  — 16  to  18  folios  — as  well  as  a fragment  of  the  end  of  St. 
Matthew  and  the  beginning  of  St.  Mark  (Fig.  4).  As  a result  of  these  losses 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  answers  to  some  important  questions : (a)  What 
was  the  decoration  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  first  gospels  and  at  the  XP? 
(b)  Did  the  manuscript,  in  its  original  state,  contain  any  prefatory  matter, 
and  if  so,  was  there  any  decoration  in  that  part  of  the  book?  However,  a 
study  of  the  gatherings  and  of  some  stubs  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript 
itself  as  well  as  attached  to  the  old  binding  may  give  some  clues  to  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

To  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  decorative  scheme  at  the  beginning 
of  each  gospel  we  still  have,  partly  mutilated,  the  beginnings  of  Luke  and 
John.  Luke  begins  with  a portrait  (Fol.  21v),  similar  in  drawing,  if  not  in 
colours,  to  those  in  the  Book  of  Mulling  (PI.  XXIII  and  XXVII).  The 
standing  figure  holds  a book  in  four-fingered  hands,  has  a halo  which 
comes  higher  on  the  page  than  the  frame,  and  on  the  borders  to  the  right 


A common  feature  of  Irish  manuscripts.  See  for  example  the  Stowe  St.  John,  etc. 
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and  left  there  are  panels  of  animal  interlacings.  This  page  is  conjugate 
with  Fol.  41  and  consequently  is  without  doubt  part  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Then  comes  an  inserted  leaf  (Fol.  22)  which  bears  again  a 
portrait  St.  Luke,  but  in  Winchester  style,  this  time  represented  sitting 
and  writing,  with  his  symbol  appearing  above  a heavy  contorted  drapery 
(PI.  XXIV),  the  whole  painted  in  slate  blue,  dull  yellow  and  red,  with  a 
good  deal  of  gold.  One  might  think  that  this  leaf  is  an  addition  stuck  into 
the  book  at  the  time  when  it  was  re-decorated  in  England,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  fact  that  faint  but  quite  distinct  traces  of  a rectangular  frame  appear 
under  the  oval  foliated  Winchester  frame  and  that  other  lines,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  present  drawing,  show  also  in  several  parts  of  the 
background.^  This  seems  to  indicate  that  this  folio  belongs  to  the  original 
manuscript  and  had  at  least  the  sketch  of  a decoration  which  was  erased 
to  make  room  for  the  English  miniature.  Inserted  decorated  pages  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  Irish  manuscripts.^® 

The  next  page,  folio  23r,  bears  the  beginning  of  the  text  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  with  the  usual  capitals  and  enlarged  letters  for  the  first  words 
(QUONIA  QUIdem).  The  initials  are  in  gold  and  fit  in  style  with  the 
English  portrait  on  the  opposite  page,  but  a careful  examination  shows  that 
a tracery  of  interlacing  unconnected  with  the  smaller  letters  (though  they 
seem  to  agree  with  the  outline  of  the  Q)  exists  under  the  wash  of  blue 
which  has  been  passed  over  all  the  surface  inside  the  square  frame, 
probably  in  an  attempt  to  Obliterate  the  tracery.  So,  here  again,  the  work 
of  the  Irish  artist  has  been  erased  to  make  room  for  that  of  the  English 
painter. 

The  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  reveals  a similar  story.  First, 
between  folios  48  and  49  appears  the  stub  of  a page  which  was  conjugate 
with  fol.  50.  This  may  have  been  a portrait  page  similar  to  fol.  21v.  Then 
comes  an  inserted  page,  fol.  49,  which  bears  again  a portrait  in  Winchester 
style,  in  the  same  range  of  colours  as  the  former  portrait.  This  time  the 
Winchester  artist  seems  to  have  accepted  the  frame  planned  by  his 
predecessor — a continuous  double  rectangular  frame.  In  fact  the  frame  had 
been  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the  page  and  the  light,  finely  traced  lines  of 
the  original  drawing  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  recto  of  the  folio  (PI. 
XX Va),  whilst  on  the  verso  they  are  mostly  heavily  covered  with  gold 
(PI.  XXVb).  This  repeat  of  the  frame  on  the  back  of  the  page,  intended 
perhaps  to  remedy  the  natural  semi-transparency  of  the  vellum,  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  a very  close  parallel  to  this  folio  is  to  be  found 
not  only  on  the  back  of  the  portraits  of  St.  Mark  and  of  St.  John  in  the 
Book  of  Cadmug,  but  in  the  Lichfield  Gospels  on  the  back  of  the  portrait 
of  St.  Luke.  In  our  manuscript  an  ornament  would  probably  have  filled 
the  space  between  the  lines  had  the  decoration  of  the  book  been  completed. 

® The  vellum  of  this  page  does  not  look  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS. 

See  R.  Powell,  “The  Book  of  Kells,  the  Book  of  Durrow,  comments  on  the 
Vellum,  the  Make-up,  and  other  aspects”.  Scriptorium,  X (1956)  No.  1,  pp.  3 ff.  The 
reason  is  probably  the  desire  to  have  unpricked  pages. 
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The  next  page,  foL  50r,  has  an  initial  heavily  overlaid  with  gold. 
But  its  general  lay-out  is  probably  original  and  the  thick  lines  of  black 
ink  of  the  Irish  design  are  likely  to  have  been  simply  covered  over  with 
gold.  The  strange  animal-head — half  cat  and  half  hare — which  terminates 
the  joined  stems  of  the  I and  N may  cover  a more  stylised  animal-head  of 
Irish  design  ; in  fact  the  faint  loop  which  can  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
tongue  may  be  part  of  the  original  motif  (see  PI.  XXVI  1).  The  interlacings 
may  be  bungled  re-drawing  of  the  original  (Fig.  1). 

At  first  sight  ithe  beginnings  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  of 
St.  Mark  seem  to  be  irretrievably  lost.  As  far  as  design  goes,  indeed  they  are. 
But  one  -may  at  least  get  some  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of  St.  Mark 
by  looking  at  the  gatherings  of  quire  IV  (Fig.  4).  Here  again,  between  folios 
6 and  7,  cut  pages  appear,  one  which  was  a conjugate  of  fol.  16  and  another 
of  fol.  15  ; between  them  are  the  remains  of  an  inserted  page.  The  first  of 
these  pages  must  have  had  on  its  recto  the  few  missing  lines  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  (xxviii,  12  to  xxviii,  20)  and  on  its  verso  the  portrait  of 
St.  Mark.  This  is  in  no  way  unusual  and  there  are  many  examples  of  such 
an  overlap.^^  The  inserted  page  corresponds  to  those  bearing  the  anglo- 
saxon  portraits  of  Luke  and  John.  The  last  (conj.  to  15)  would  have  had 
the  missing  part  of  the  text  of  Mark  (i,  1 to  ii,  3),  with  a capital  at  the 
beginning.  This  all  fits  very  well,  and  a nearly  comparably  regular 
arrangement  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Dimma,  which  has  one  quire  for  each 
gospel  and  either  inserted  pages  (Luke,  John)  or  two  conjugates  (Matthew- 
Mark)  for  the  portrait  pages.  And  the  fact  that  the  portraits  have  all 
got  loose  in  the  Book  of  Mulling  tends  to  prove  that  they  bad  a similar 
disposition. 

Of  the  'beginning  of  St.  Matthew  we  can  know  nothing,  nor  of  the 
XP  page. 

Then  comes  the  problem  of  prefaces  and  canon-tables.  The  only 
clues  we  have  to  solve  it  are  the  ^utos  of  two  quires  which  still  adhere  to 
the  old  binding. The  binding,  now  kept  separately  from  the  book,  still 
has  the  threads  corresponding  to  the  five  quires  of  the  Gospels  (including 
the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew).  It  has  also  remains  of  two  quires  (Fig.  4 
and  PL  XXIX),  one  of  five  and  -one  of  two  folded  sheets  (10  and  4 folios) 
still  a-ttached  to  the  threads  of  the  binding.  In  quire  1,  folios  1,  2,  3,  4 and 
5r  have  blank  margins  ; on  folios  5v  and  6r  there  are  remains  of  decoration, 
a yellow  ribbon  bordered  by  reddish  lines  and  grey-blue  patterns  ; on  6v 
there  are  more  traces  of  decoration  in  red  and  yellow  ; on  9r,  fragments 
of  patterns  in  yellow,  red  and  blue  with  a dark  edge  (black  ?);  lOr  has  a 
very  slight  trace  of  ornament.  All  these  yellow-red  ornaments  seem  to  be 
fragments  of  stems  or  threads  of  interlacings,  and  the  grey-blue-black  of 
dented  and  scrolled  leaves.  On  the  whole,  these  fragments  suggest 

11  For  example  in  the  Book  of  Durrow. 

12  See  p.  165  and  PI.  XXIX,  Mr.  Julian  Brown  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  these 
stubs. 
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Fig.  1.  1.  Cross  of  Bealin,  detail. 

2,  3.  MS.  B.  M.  Add.  40.618,  details  of  Folio  21v. 
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comparisons  of  colour  and  patterns  with  the  Winchester  decoration.  Could 
these  fourteen  pages  have  contained  some  prefatory  matter  and  canon- 
tables  ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage  ? It  seems  m'ore  than  probable, 
but  what  we  are  never  likely  to  know  is  whether  this  was  part  of  the  original 
Irish  work  which  would  have  received  decorative  additions  at  the  time 
when  the  English  portraits  were  painted  or  whether  Quire  I and  Quire  II 
represent  merely  an  addition  made  to  the  manuscript  when  it  came  to 
England. 

This  is  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
manuscript.  But  another  approach  is  still  possible : a comparison  with  othe:' 
books  of  the  same  type  and  with  their  decorative  schemes. 

Other  Related  Manuscripts. 

In  size  and  appearance  this  book  belongs  obviously  to  the  series  of 
reference  Gospel-Books  of  which  Dr.  McGurk  has  recently  shown  the 
essentially  insular  character.^®  Other  well-known  representatives  of  the  type 
are  the  Book  of  Mullingd^  the  Book  of  Dimma,^®  the  Stowe  St.  John,^®  and 
the  Book  of  Cadmug,^^  to  which  can  be  added,  though  it  is  more  elaborately 
decorated,  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan,^®  and  also,  though  their  decoration  is 
rather  meagre,  the  fragment  of  the  GospeUbook  found  with  the  Book  of 
MuUingi^  and  the  MS  671  of  the  Stadtbibliothek  in  Bem.^®  The  Book  of 
Armagh,^^  besides  other  matter,  contains  a complete  New  Testament  whose 
Gospels  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole  series.  They 
have  a coherent  scheme  of  decoration,  independent  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  and  may  have  formed  a separate  book  at  one  time.^^ 

See  note  7,  p.  147. 

i^T.C.D.  60,  Lowe,  C.L.A.  U,  276,  Kenney,  Sources  of  Irish  History,  No.  456,  p. 
632-3,  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapters  on  the  Book  of  Mulling  (1897),  Abbott,  “Notes  on  the 
Book  of  Mulling”,  Hermathena,  VIII,  pp.  89  ff.,  Zimmermann,  Vorkarolingische 
Miniaturen,  III,  pi.  194,  196. 

T.C.D.  59,  Lowe,  C.L.A.  II,  275,  Kenney,  Sources,  No.  458,  p.  633,  R.  1.  Best, 
“On  the  subscriptiones  in  the  ‘Book  of  Dimma’  ”,  Hermathena,  XX  (1930),  pp.  84  ff., 
Zimmermann,  III,  pi.  195,  196. 

16  R.I.A.  D.  II.  3 (fol.  MI),  Lowe,  C.L.A.,  II,  267,  Kenney,  No.  466,  pp.  652-3,  J.  H. 
Bernard,  “On  the  Stowe  St.  John”,  Trans.  R.I.A.,  Vol.  XXX  (1893)  pp.  313  ff.,  T.  F. 
O’Rahilly,  “The  History  of  the  Stowe  Missal”,  Eriu,  1926-8,  pp.  95  ff. 

17  Fulda,  Landesbibliothek,  Codex  Bonifatianus  III  s.  VIII,  Zimmermann,  text,  p. 
250.  Ill  pi.  250,  Kenney,  No.  491,  pp.  652-3. 

16  London,  Lambeth  Palace  Library : Kenney,  No.  475,  pp. 644-5,  Zimmermann, 
text,  pp.  248-50,  III,  pi.  505. 

19  Lowe,  C.L.A.  II,  277. 

26  Bern  Stadtbibl.  671,  Kenney,  p.  659,  Lindsay,  Notae  Latinae  p.  448. 

21  T.C.D.  52,  Lowe  II,  270,  Kenney,  No.  474,  p.  642,  John  Gwynn,  Liber 
Ardmachanus  (1913),  Graves,  Proc.  R.I.A.,  vol.  Ill  (1846)  pp.  316  ff„  Zimmermann. 
Ill,  pi.  206-207. 

22  The  quires  forming  the  Gospels  are  numbered  from  I to  X,  and  their  last  page 
has  an  old  ex-libris,  as  if  that  part  of  the  book  had  been  kept  separately  for  a fairly 
long  time. 
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All  these  manuscripts  have  in  common  their  small  size.  The  following 
list  will  give  some  idea  of  their  variations : 


Armagh 

195 

X 

145  mm 

Dimma 

175 

X 

142  „ 

Mulling^^ 

165 

X 

120  „ 

Mac  Durnan 

159 

X 

111  „ 

Fragm.  Mulling’® 

155 

X 

120  „ 

Stowe 

145 

X 

114  „ 

Cadmug 

128 

X 

102  „ 

B.  M.  MS. 

127 

X 

102  „ 

They  have  also  in  common  the  use  of  very  small  script,  a minuscule  or 
cursive,  with  a quantity  of  abbreviations,  some  of  a disconcerting  ingenuity, 
which  give  the  impression  of  an  effort  at  cramming  the  maximum  of  text 
into  the  smallest  possible  surface  of  vellum.  This  feature  they  share  with 
other  decorated  books,  such  as  the  Leiden  and  St.  Gall  Priscians  which 
were  also  reference  books,  books  to  be  used  in  the  reading  room  or  to  be 
taken,  as  light  and  small  as  possible,  in  a satchel  when  travelling  — as 
opposed  to  the  “ sacrarium  ” books  kept  with  other  liturgical  objects  and 
meant  for  use  on  the  altar.^^  In  these  last  books  of  larger  size,  the  clear, 
monumental  writing,^^  made  to  be  read  at  a distance,  spreads  on  the  pages 
with  a minimum  of  contractions  and  rio  sparing  of  the  vellum.  The  small 
books  are  also  distinguished  by  a capricious  and  irregular  use  of  one,  two 
or  three  columns  to  the  page  for  the  same  manuscript,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  arrangements  of  text. 

Most  of  these  books  have  also  in  common  the  omission  of  prefatory 
matter  (introductory  letters,  canon-tables,  argumenta,  etc).  This  may,  also 
be  the  result  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the  text  to  the  bare  essentials,  but  it  is  a 
feature  ■ — probably  an  archaism  — characteristic  of  some  of  the  large 
Insular  Gospel-Books,  as  well  as  of  the  small  ones.^®  In  fact,  in  the  small 
books  this  absence  is  not  absolutely  constant.  The  Book  of  Mulling  has 
prefaces  and  canons.  They  may  have  been  added  a short  time  after  the 
Gospels  proper  had  been  copied.  In  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  argumenta  which  are  crammed  in  at  the  F 
beginning  of  each  gospel  were  not  meant  to  be  there  from  the  start.  The  fc 
15  pages  of  prefaces  and  canon-tables  may  be  an  addition,^®®^  though  they  i 
seem  written  by  the  same  hand.  We  have  seen  that  the  British  Museum 

23  In  the  Book  of  Mulling  the  pages  are  so  frayed  at  the  edges  that  it  is  difficult  to  K 

know  what  their  original  size  was.  p 

24  See : Emile  Lesne,  Les  livres,  scriptoria  et  bibliotlieques  du  commencement  du  fe 

Vllle  a la  fin  du  Xle  siecle,  p.  2.  II 

25  Even  when  it  is  a form  of  minuscule  script  as  in  the  Echternach  Gospels.  a 

26  See  McGurk,  op.  cit.  This  omission  is  not  absolutely  certain  except  in  the  case  K 

of  the  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol  and  the  St.  Gall  Gospel-Book  No.  51,  the  other  manu-  K 
scripts  being  incomplete.  ■ 

26a  They  are  not  part  of  the  numbered  quires.  I 
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manuscript  may  have  had  canons  and  prefaces,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  now  whether  they  were  part  of  the  original  manuscript. 

The  dating  of  these  books  is  not  as  easy  to  establish  as  it  would  seem 
at  first.  The  Book  of  Armagh  can  be  accepted  with  a reasonable  certainty 
to  have  been  written  by  Ferdomnagh,  a scribe  of  Armagh  of  whom  the 
Annals  record  the  death  in  845.  His  name  appears  at  the  end  of  the  gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  as  well  as  in  two  other  places  in  the  book.^'^ 
The  colophon  at  the  end  of  Matthew,  written  in  Latin  in  Greek  letters, 
gives  the  further  information  that  that  part  of  the  book  was  written  under 
the  dictation  of  Torbach  who  was  abbot  of  Armagh  in  807-808.  The 
gospels  — the  only  part  with  which  we  are  concerned  — seem  all  to  be 
written  by  the  same  hand,  and  have  a remarkable  unity  of  decoration,  so 
that  a date  around  808  can  be  accepted  for  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
book.  It  is  better  to  face  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  secure  date  we  have. 

The  Book  of  Dimma  has  a colophon  at  the  end  of  each  gospel  which 
mentions  the  scribe  Dimma,  called  more  explicitly  at  the  end  of  St.  John 
‘ Dimma  mac  nathi  ’,  a scribe  mentioned  in  texts  as  a contemporary  of 
St.  Cronan,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Roscrea  (d.  619).  Dr.  Best 
has  shown  conclusively  that  in  each  case  the  name  has  been  written  in  a 
hand  more  recent  than  that  of  the  manuscript,  over  an  erasure  ^ — in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  connect  the  book  with  St.  Cronan.  He  has  shown  also 
that  several  scribes  worked  on  the  manuscript.  So  that  we  are  left  with 
the  name  of  Dianchrida,  for  whom  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  written, 
and  the  fact  that  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
Roscrea,  the  only  place  where  the  falsification  would  have  a meaning.  The 
decorative  technique  of  St.  John’s  gospel,  which  is  different  from  the  others, 
would  alone  have  been  enough,  by  its  close  analogy  with  the  decoration  of 
the  St.  Gall  Gospels  No.  51,  to  make  an  early  Vllth  century  date  quite 
untenable. 

The  same  can  probably  be  said  of  the  Book  of  Mulling : the  colophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Nomen  scriptori  mulling  dicitur,  seems 
difficult  to  accept  as  a proof  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  St. 
Dairchell,  or  Tarchell,  the  late  seventh  century  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Tech  Moling  (now  St.  Mullins),  who  is  generally  known  by  the  endearing 
nickname  of  Mo-ling.  Lawlor,  on  the  evidence  of  the  script,  has  assumed 
that  the  scribe  copied  a manuscript  written  by  Moling,  colophon  and  all, 
though  Lowe  says  that  the  Vllth  century  date  is  “ paleographically 
possible  ”.  It  seems  however  to  apply  in  a very  unsatisfactory  way  to  most 
of  the  ornaments,  and  on  the  whole  the  hypothesis  of  an  Vlllth  century 
copy  of  a Vllth  century  original  seems  the  most  acceptable.  But  the 
connection  with  St.  Mullins  remains.^® 

27  There  has  been  an  effort  to  erase  the  name,  probably  in  order  to  ascribe  the 
book  to  St.  Patrick,  and  Graves  has  succeeded  in  reading  some  of  the  colophons  only 
with  the  help  of  a reagent. 

28  It  is  even  made  more  obvious  by  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  was  kept  for 
centuries  by  the  Kavanaghs  of  Borris  Idrone,  a few  miles  from  St.  Mullins. 
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The  Stowe  St.  John  was  associated  by  more  than  proximity  in  the 
same  box  with  the  Stowe  Missal : they  seem  to  have  a common  scheme  of 
decoration,  though  their  scripts  are  completely  different.^®  From  internal 
evidence  the  Missal  appears  to  have  been  written  in  Tallaght,^”  probably 
late  in  the  Vlllth  century,  and  subsequently  brought  to  Lorrha,  probably 
by  way  of  the  affiliated  monastery  of  Terryglass.  The  Gospel  is  signed  on 
the  last  page  in  ogham  by  a certain  Sonid. 

So  far,  we  have  examined  manuscripts  which  have  definite  locations 
in  Ireland,  if  their  dates  remain  often  somewhat  vague.  With  the  Book  of 
Mac  Durnan,  we  come  to  the  wanderers.  It  has  a large  inscription,  of  the 
type  of  the  carolingian  colophons,  which  implies  a connection  of  the  book 
with  Maelbrithus  Mac  Duman,^^  known  from  the  Annals  to  have  been 
comarba  of  Patrick,  comarba  of  Columba,  and  comarba  of  Adamnan,  i.e., 
abbot  of  Armagh,  Kells  (and  Iona?)  and  Raphoe,  and  to  have  died  “at  a 
happy  old  age”  in  927.  That  he  used  this  actual  volume  when  preaching  is 
about  as  much  as  one  could  safely  deduce  from  the  colophon,  though  with 
the  customary  loose  wording  of  such  texts  it  may  mean  that  he  wrote  it  or 
more  probably  caused  it  to  be  written.  The  colophon  then  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  the  book  was  given  by  King  Aethelstan  (924-939)  to  the  church  of 
Canterbury.^2  That  we  have  here  a book  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  IXth 
century  is  in  no  way  impossible,  considering  the  style  of  the  decoration. 
That  is  might  be  a late  product  of  the  scriptorium  of  Armagh  or  of  that  of 
Kells  is  plausible,  given  what  we  know  of  Mac  Durnan.^^  In  any  case,  the 
Irish  origin  of  the  book  and  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to  England  to  be 
finally  given  to  Canterbury  are  well  established.  This  is  specially  interesting 
in  view  of  the  similar  history  which  can  be  inferred  for  our  manuscript. 

The  Book  of  Cadmug  travelled  even  further  and  went  to  Germany.  It 
was  at  Fulda  in  the  last  decade  of  the  ninth  century,  and  obviously  had 
been  there  for  some  time  when  the  abbot  Huoggi  (elected  in  891)  obtained 
from  king  Arnulf  (died  899)  the  restitution  of  the  manuscript,  which,  he 
tells  us,  St.  Boniface  “as  we  have  learnt  from  the  report  of  our  elders  wrote 
by  his  own  hand”.®^  The  ascription  of  a manuscript  to  some  well-known 

29  The  border  of  the  initial  page  of  the  Gospel  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
initial  page  of  the  Missal. 

30  The  Missal  contains  a list  of  saints  ending  with  Mael  Ruan,  the  founder  of 
Tallaght  (d.  792). 

31  MAEIEL  BRIDUS  MAC  DVRNANI  ISTV  TEXTV  PER  TRIQVADRV  DO 
DIGNE  DOGMATIZAT. 

32  The  colophon  was  written  then. 

33  Dr.  Bieler  suggests  Armagh  and  stresses  the  great  analogy  of  the  script  with  that 
of  the  Book  of  Armagh  (“Insular  Paleography,  present  state  and  problems”, 
Scriptorium  III  (1949)  pp.  276  ff.).  For  an  early  date  for  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan 
(early  ninth  century)  see  E.  G.  Millar,  “Les  principaux  manuscrits  k peintures  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Palais  Lambeth”,  Gaz.  des  B.-A.,  1924  pp.  7 ff.  It  seems  difficult  to 
consider  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan  as  produced  by  the  scriptorium  of  Armagh  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  in  view  of  the  very  different  decoration  of  the 
two  books  and  the  late  features  which  appear  in  that  of  Mac  Durnan. 

34  Note  in  gold  carolingian  minuscule  on  the  last  page  of  the  book. 
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figure  is  too  common  a weakness  of  mediaeval  monasteries  to  carry  much 
weight.  The  book  contains  some  old  Irish  glosses,  written  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  manuscript  itself,  and  it  is  signed  “Cadmug  wrote  it”.-^'’  The  form  of 
an  Irish  word  in  the  glosses  has  been  said  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century, 
but  can  in  reality  just  as  well  belong  to  the  eighth.^®  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  manuscript  could  have  been  copied,  glosses,  signature  and  all,  by 
Bonifacius  when  he  was  studying  in  Cornwall  in  his  youth.  The  presence 
of  an  Irish  book  in  Cornwall  is  in  no  way  impossible.  But  it  is  safer  to 
remember  that  the  connection  with  Bonifacius  may  well  be  purely 
legendary.  The  manuscript  could  have  come  to  Fulda  in  many  ways.  In 
fact,  one  may  wonder  if  it  did  not  come  at  the  time  when  Hraban  Maur 
was  abbot  (822-842)  as  he  had  studied  under  Alcuin  at  Tours,  where  there 
were  certainly  Insular  manuscripts.  The  very  monotonous  decoration — 
with  identical  portraits  and  frames  for  the  four  gospels  (PI.  XXVIIIa) — 
would  tend  to  indicate  a copy,  whilst  the  quite  amazingly  fanciful  appear- 
ance and  disposition  of  some  of  the  script,  and  the  embroideries  of  dots 
partly  woven  into  the  lines  of  the  text  here  and  there,  suggest  an  Irish 
scribe.  The  book  still  has  its  original  binding,®^  which  is  similar  in 
technique  to  that  of  the  Stonyhurst  Gospels,  both  showing  very  strong 
Coptic  influence.  This  gives  very  little  guidance,  as  in  the  absence  of  other 
Irish  or  Northumbrian  bindings  of  the  same  time,  we  cannot  know  if  they 
differed  greatly.®®  The  patterns  of  triquetras  engraved  on  it  would  in  any  case 
not  be  out  of  keeping  with  an  Irish  origin. 

The  Bern  manuscript  is  a manuscript  of  the  Gospels  which  Lindsay  is 
inclined  to  consider  as  having  been  written  in  Cornwall.  It  certainly  was  in 
England  at  an  early  date,  as  various  entries  added  to  the  original  text 
show.  It  came  to  Bern  with  the  Bongars  collection,  which  contained  part 
of  the  collection  of  Pierre  Daniel,  who  had  some  manuscripts  from  the 
abbey  of  Fleury  (St.  Benoit-sur-Loire),  so  that  it  may  have  been  in  France 
at  one  time.  Its  decoration  only  consists  of  rather  crudely  drawn  capitals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  gospels  and  at  the  XP. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  bulk  of  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  for  these  small  Gospel-Books,  and  in  several  cases 
it  is  possible  to  identify  the  Irish  monastery  from  which  they  originated. 

35  The  name  Cath-mugh  (battle-slave)  occurs  several  times  in  the  Annals  (Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  753,  787)  but  as  the  name  of  lay  people,  so  that  no  identification 
of  the  scribe  is  possible. 

36  Kuno  Meyer  (Zeit.  fiir  Celt.  Phil.  VIII,  p.  174)  says  that  the  form  SODAIN 
instead  of  SODIN  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century  than  to  the  eighth. 
But  Thurneysen  {Grammar,  p.  4,  par.  5)  quotes  an  instance  of  it  in  the  Wurzburg 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  in  a part  of  the  glosses  which  he  assigns  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century. 

37  Berthe  van  Regemorter,  “La  reliure  des  manuscrits  de  St  Cuthbert  et  de  St 
Boniface”,  Scriptorium  III  (1949),  pp.  45  ff. 

38  As  Mademoiselle  van  Regemorter  rightly  says,  the  binding  of  the  Stonyhurst 
Gospels  may  well  have  been  made  in  Lindisfarne.  But  the  technique  of  binding  may 
have  been  brought  to  Lindisfarne  by  Irish  monks;  its  Coptic  features  would  appear 
quite  normal  in  the  context  of  Irish  late  seventh-early  eight  century  book  tradition. 
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If  we  examine  their  decoration,  these  dates  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with 
what  we  know  of  the  rest  of  Insular  illumination. 

In  spite  of  their  diminutive  size,  these  books  all  have  a definite 
scheme  of  decoration  whose  formal  appearance  sometimes  contrasts  with 
the  dishevelled  look  of  the  script,  whilst  it  remains  quite  businesslike  and 
reduced  to  the  bare  essentials  as  compared  with  the  lavish  ornaments  of 
the  large  Evangeliars.  Each  gospel  opens,  on  the  recto  of  a folio,  with 
a large  capital.  Sometimes  the  page  is  framed,  either  by  a band  of 
colour  (Dimma  St.  Mark)  or  by  a border  of  ornaments  (Dimma  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  Stowe  St.  John,  Cadmug,  Mac  Durnan).  There  is 
usually,  opposite  that  opening  page,  a full-page  illumination  bearing  either 
the  symbol  (Armagh  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  Dimma  St.  John),  or  the 
“ portrait  ” of  the  evangelist,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  symbol 
(Stowe  St.  John,  Mac  Durnan).  The  Bern  manuscript  and  the  Fragment 
found  with  the  Book  of  Mulling  do  not  seem  to  have  had  more  than  the 
opening  initial  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  case  also  for 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  but  there  the  symbol  is 
drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  XP  (Matt,  i,  18)  is  nearly  always 
given  as  much  importance  as  the  first  letters  of  a gospel.  Other  capitals 
are  usually  small  and  are  mostly  devoid  of  ornament,  though  in  many 
cases  they  are  filled  with  colour  and  are  written  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
and  at  some  distance  from  it.  Only  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  the  Gospels 
of  Mac  Durnan  have  a page  with  the  four  symbols  of  the  evangelists — 
in  both  cases  preceding  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  (the  “ portrait  ” in  the  Book 
of  Mac  Durnan  facing  Matthew  i,  18  (XP),  as  happens  in  the  Book  of 
Kells). 

The  Stowe  St.  John  has  a very  odd  arrangement,  the  “portrait”  of 
the  evangelist  being  at  the  end  of  the  gospel  (fol.  IIv)  opposite  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Missal.  The  end  of  the  gospel  text  is  written  on  the 
recto  of  the  folio,  so  that  the  portrait  has  not  been  displaced.  Folio  11, 
on  which  it  is  painted,  formed  originally  a conjugate  page  with  a folio 
now  nearly  completely  cut  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  quire  of  five 
double  pages  forming  the  whole  gospeP®.  That  first  folio,  which  we  will 
call  a for  convenience,  has  the  remains  of  a frame  (a  ribbon  of  golden 
yellow  of  the  same  tone  as  the  “ portrait  ”).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  a folio  had  originally  a portrait  (end  of  the  preceding  gospel),  like 
its  conjugate  (fol.  llv).  This  does  not  seem  to  be  very  likely,  in  view  of 
the  position  of  the  frame  very  much  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  page  than 
that  of  the  St.  John  portraiP”.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  a carpet- 
s' The  text  is  very  incomplete  hence  the  small  number  of  pages. 

<0  The  border  is  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  seam  as  that  of  the  initial  page 
opposite  (Fol.  Ir.). 
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page^^.  A similar  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Mulling 
where  the  evangelists’  portraits  were  found  displaced  and  are  now  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  volume;  we  cannot  know  now  what  the  original  scheme 
of  decoration  was.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  it  is  rather  unwise  to 
assume  that  the  three  portraits  were  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  they  were  originally  in  positions  similar  to  those 
occupied  by  portraits  in  the  Book  of  Dimma,  where  the  portraits  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  conjugates  forming  the  outside  folios  of  the 
St.  Matthew  quire  whilst  the  portrait  of  St.  Luke  and  the  symbol  of  St. 
John  are  inserted  pages.  All  pages  of  this  type,  either  outside  conjugates 
or  inserted  pages,  can  very  easily  get  separated  from  the  quire,  and  here 
again  we  cannot  know  what  the  original  scheme  of  decoration  was  and 
whether  it  did  not  include  carpet-pages  as  well  as  portraits. 

Though  there  is  no  very  close  unity  of  style  between  these  manu- 
scripts, the  portraits  in  the  Book  of  Mulling,  the  Stowe  St.  John,  the 
Fulda  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan  have  a general  similarity 
of  presentation.  Apart  from  a few  exceptional  cases  where  he  is  seated 
in  a frontal  position  the  evangelist  is  generally  represented  standing 
in  absolutely  frontal  presentation,  clutching  a book  He  always  wears 
a long  dress  with  a mantle.  In  two  cases  in  the  Book  of  Mulling,  the 
mantle  tends  to  be  a toga-like  affair.  The  Fulda  figures  have  a mantle 
whose  edges  bend,  completely  unrealistically,  in  two  angular  patterns 
(PI.  XXVIIIa).  But  the  third  Mulling  figure  (PI.  XXVII),  the  Stowe  St. 
John  (PI.  XXVIIIb),  the  Matthew  symbol  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  and 
the  St.  Mark  of  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan  all  have  a peculiar  drapery 
distinguished  by  two  tubular-shaped  folds  issuing  from  the  wrists  and 
spreading  boldly  to  right  and  left.  In  most  cases  these  folds  are  a starting 
point  for  a quite  unrealistic  pattern  in  which  the  edges  of  the  other 
folds,  taking  a life  of  their  own,  are  woven  with  these  two  folds  or  their 
edges. 

A glance  at  the  large  Gospel-Books  will  show  that  the  Kells  evange- 
lists have  semi-realistic,  if  very  angular  draperies,  whilst  the  symbol  of 
St.  Matthew  in  the  Echternach  Gospels  is  at  the  other  extreme,  the  clothes 
being  turned  completely  into  patterns;  here,  the  isolated  motives  into  which 
the  drapery  has  been  transformed  suggest  metalwork  ornaments.  Another 
system,  which  consists  in  turning  the  drapery  into  ribbons  of  varied 
colours,  appears  in  the  Lichfield  St.  Mark,  the  evangelist  of  the  St.  Gall 
MS  No.  60,  and  the  Mac  Regol  evangelists;  it  is  to  be  found  also  in 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  conjugate  leaves  fol.  a-fol.  1 1 were  being  decorated 
whilst  a scribe  was  writing  the  text  and  that  when  they  were  handed  to  him  to  write 
the  last  lines  of  the  text  he  folded  them  wrong.  In  this  case  the  portrait  would  have 
been  intended  for  the  normal  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  whilst  the  other 
page — carpet-page  or  illuminated  scene — was  intended  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Missal. 

Matthew  and  Mark  of  Dimma,  Mark  of  Mac  Durnan. 

In  two  cases,  in  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan,  they  also  hold  a crozier. 
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several  of  the  figures  of  the  St.  Gall  Gospel-Book,  No.  51.  The  Lichfield 
St.  Luke  and  the  evangelists  of  the  St.  Gall  51  have  a type  of  stylisation, 
including  sometimes  circles  and  concentric  folds  treated  unrealistically, 
which  comes  nearer  to  the  drapery  of  the  Stowe  St.  John.  The  tubular 
folds  do  not  occur,  except,  in  profile,  in  the  drapery  of  the  sponge  and 
lance  bearers  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  St.  Gall  Gospels. 

The  Dimma  evangelists  stand  apart  amongst  the  figures  in  the  small 
Gospel-Books.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  recall  the  Echternach  St. 
Matthew  symbol  very  closely  and  have  the  same  metalwork  appearance, 
but  there  is  hardly  any  parallel  elsewhere  for  the  delightful  St.  Luke  with 
his  wide-pointed  sleeves  and  short  straight  dress. 

The  position  of  the  feet  varies  greatly.  In  several  cases  (Mulling, 
pp.  189,  191,  Stowe  St.  John)  they  are  naked,  one  frontal,  one  in  profile^^; 
the  Fulda  evangelists  have  two  hanging  naked  feet  showing  below  the 
frame,  a position  which  has  a parallel,  though  less  awkward  in  presentation, 
in  the  Dimma  St.  Mark.  But  the  Dimma  figures  wear  shoes,  neat  little 
boots  often  split  on  the  side,  which  are  worn  also  by  the  third  figure  of 
the  Book  of  Mulling  and  those  of  the  Mac  Durnan  Gospels.  They  are 
exactly  similar  in  type  to  those  worn  by  the  ecclesiastic  carved  on  the 
Killadeas  pillar^^.  What  is  never  found  in  the  small  Gospel-Books  is  the 
representation  of  sandals,  with  the  few  red  threads  holding  the  soles 
showing  on  naked  feet.  This  appears  in  the  Book  of  Lindisfarne  and  the 
Book  of  Kells  and  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  Greek  manuscripts. 

The  way  in  which  the  hands  hold  the  book  varies  greatly — ^hardly 
two  figures  showing  the  same  position.  Some  of  the  figures  are  shown 
holding  a pen  as  well  as  a book  (Cadmug),  or  dipping  a pen  in  an  ink-horn 
(Mulling,  p.  189,  Mac  Durnan),  an  attitude  which  occurs  also  in  the  Book 
of  Mac  Regol,  and  the  Book  of  Kells  (St.  John). 

Altogether  this  is  a bewildering  assortment  of  various  features,  where 
no  constant  association  seems  traceable,  no  grouping  around  a prototype 
possible.  The  one  common  feature  of  all  the  figures  in  the  small  Gospel- 
Books  is  the  full  face  presentation  and  the  fact  that  even  when  they  are 
dipping  a pen  in  the  ink  they  hold  a closed  book  upright  against  their  chest. 
In  this  they  differ  widely  from  the  seated  writing  evangelists,  shown 
sideways,  of  Greek  inspiration  found  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  and 
imitated  in  Irish  books  only  in  the  St.  Gall  manuscript.  No.  1395.  The 
full  face  figure,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  original  western 
invention.  I have  indicated  elsewhere^®  the  Greek  and  Coptic  prototypes 
of  these  standing  figures  which  belong  ultimately  to  the  same  world  as 
the  others.  In  fact  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (fol. 
796v,  figures  of  the  four  evangelists)  in  which  we  also  have  the  w'riting 

A presentation  of  classical  origin  probably  transmitted  by  oriental  manuscripts; 
see  note  46,  below. 

45  J.R.S.A.I.  Ixv  (1935)  PI.  VI  and  p.  26. 

46  F.  Henry,  Irish  Art,  PI.  59. 
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MS.  B.M.  Add.  40.618,  Fol.  2!v.  (1/1) 


Photo.  B.M 


MS.  B.M.  Add.  40.618.  Beginning  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  Slightly  reduced. 

Photo  B.M. 
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MS.  B.M.  Add.  40.618,  Fol.  49,  recto  and  verso.  Slightly  reduced. 

Photo  B.M. 
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!.  MS.  B.M.  Add.  40.618,  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  (I/l). 

(Infra  red  photograph) 

2.  Book  of  Mulling,  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  (slightly  reduced). 

3.  Book  of  Dimma,  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  (reduced). 

4.  St.  Gall,  Grammar  of  Priscian,  p.  174  (slightly  enlarged). 
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BoO'k  of  Mulling,  p.  193  (1/1). 


Photo  F.H. 


[Plate  XXVIII 


Fulda,  Codex  Bonifatianus  III,  ‘ portrait  ’ of  St.  Mark. 

Roy.  Ir.  Acad.  MS  D.II.3  (Stowe  coll.),  ‘ portrait  ’ of  St.  John. 


MS.  B.M.  Add.  40.618,  binding.  1.  Exterior.  2.  Interior  showing  cut  leaves. 
(1  / 1 ) Photo  B.M, 
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figure  (fol.  5r),  so  that  both  attitudes  can  be  eventually  traced  back  to 
the  same  influx  of  Mediterranean  models  into  Northumbria  and  Ireland. 
Was  the  frontal  figure  generally  preferred  in  Ireland  because  it  lends  itself 
better  to  a deformation  into  patterns  ? Is  the  preference  for  the  standing 
figure  traceable  to  the  same  reason  ? It  is  hard  to  say.  But  certainly 
the  foreshortening  of  the  knees  of  a sitting  figure  presented  a problem 
which  the  Irish  artist  was  not  over-anxious  to  tackle.  In  the  Book  of 
Kells  two  of  the  evangelists  are  drawn  as  standing  figures  with  the  indi- 
cation of  a chair  added  in  a half-hearted  way.  So  that  we  can  probably 
accept  the  fact  that  the  natural  inclination  of  the  painter  dictated  his 
frequent  choice  in  the  small  books  of  the  simplest  possible  presentation : 
a figure  standing  in  a rectangular  frame. 

“ A rectangular  frame  ” is  in  fact  not  quite  an  accurate  statement; 
whilst  the  Burrow  symbols,  the  Lichfield  and  Kells  portraits  (whether 
under  arcadings  or  not)  are  all  inscribed  within  an  ornamental  border  of 
regular  width,  the  small  Gospel-Books,  except  Dimma,  have  in  common 
with  the  St.  Gall  Evangeliar  a peculiar  arrangement  in  which  there  are 
wide  ornamental  borders  on  both  sides  and  only  a narrow  one  or  a 
coloured  band  at  top  and  bottom.  The  Book  of  Mac  Regol,  where  this 
arrangement  exists  within  a rectangular  border,  probably  gives  a clue 
to  its  meaning : it  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  arcades  of  the  Book 
of  Kells,  a rectangular  portal  instead  of  an  arched  one.  Sometimes  indeed 
there  is  a suggestion  of  a rounded  shape  at  the  top,  given  by  the  halos 
of  the  Mulling  figures  and  that  of  our  manuscript  or  the  wings  of  the 
angel  in  the  Stowe  Gospel. 

As  for  the  initial  pages  of  the  small  Gospel-Books,  those  which  have 
a border  have  either  a continuous  one  (Fulda,  Dimma  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke)  or  an  interrupted  one,  with  an  animal  head  at  one  end  of  the 
frame  and  its  hind  legs  at  the  other  extremity  (Stowe  St.  John,  Mac 
Duman).  This  second  arrangement  is  closer  to  the  practice  of  the  large 
books. 

The  symbols  of  the  evangelists  appear  only  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan,  the  Stowe  St.  John  and  the  Dimma  St.  John. 
The  treatments  are  very  different  in  each  case,  and  there  is  little  in  common 
between  the  incisive  linear  designs  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  the 
stylised,  enamel-like  symbols  of  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan.  These  have 
no  close  equivalent  in  the  large  books,  though  their  presentation  in  small 
compartments  suggests  a comparison  with  a page  of  the  St.  Gall  Evangeliar. 

As  for  the  ornaments  which  appear  in  the  small  Gospel-Books,  they 
belong  to  the  usual  repertory  of  Irish  decoration.  Spirals  are  used  freely 
in  the  Book  of  Mulling  (border  of  page  191,  large  capitals)  and  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Book  of  Armagh.  In  both  cases  they  are  of  a flowing 
type,  with  exuberant  connecting  patterns  and  an  irregular  disposition  of 
the  curves.  In  contrast  those  of  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan  appear  stiff 
and  rather  desiccated.  Interfacings  are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Book 
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of  Dimma  and  the  Stowe  manuscript  they  are  fairly  simple  knots  of  a 
thickish  ribbon.  A regular  grill-like  pattern  is  to  be  found  in  several 
of  the  small  manuscripts:  in  the  initial  at  the  beginning  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel  and  in  the  border  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  Book  of  Mulling, 
and  in  some  initials  of  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  (PI.  XXVI).  It  suggests 
a filigree  pattern,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of 
little  studs  interrupting  the  pattern  in  the  borders  of  the  Book  of  Mulling. 

The  animal  decoration  consists  of  animal  heads  appearing  on  the 
initials  or  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  a frame,  and  in  some  panels  of 
animal-interlacing.  It  would  probably  be  futile  to  try  and  make  a classi- 
fication of  the  animal  heads  with  a view  to  making  a chronological 
sequence : the  long  head  which  ends  the  L on  the  first  page  of  the  Book 
of  Dimma  is  a near  relation  to  the  head  ending  the  conjoined  IN  of  the 
St.  Mark  Gospel  of  the  Bern  manuscript.  But  the  head  on  the  XP  of 
the  same  page  of  Dimma  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ‘ In  Prineipio  ’ initial 
drawn  by  a different  hand  in  the  same  manuscript,  whilst  the  head  on 
the  initial  page  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Bern  manuscript  has  its  parallels  in 
the  Matthew  and  Mark  pages  of  the  Book  of  Mulling.  Double  heads 
at  the  top  of  a letter  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  Stowe  St.  John  and 
on  the  L of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Book  of  Mulling.  All  these 
types  again  would  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  and  in  the  closely 
related  Grammars  of  Priscian.  If  the  small  initials  they  decorate  have 
only  a general  analogy  with  the  florid  letters  smothered  in  ornaments 
of  the  opening  pages  of  the  large  manuscripts,  they  are  often  very  similar 
to  the  smaller  initials  in  the  text  of  the  same  books. 

The  animal  interlacings  in  the  borders  of  the  Mulling  figures  are  of 
a very  indifferent  quality.  They  include  some  lanky  birds  and  quadrupeds 
with  awkwardly  bent  heads  which  have  close  parallels  in  some  pages  of 
the  St.  Gall  Gospels.  The  animal  interlacing  in  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan 
on  the  contrary  is  firmly  drawn,  the  structure  of  each  animal  being  clearly 
discernible.  It  includes  borders  of  birds.  A very  fine  border  of  birds 
is  to  be  found  also  on  the  first  page  of  the  Stowe  Missal. 

Step-pattern,  possibly  because  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw,  is  the 
most  commonly  used  ornament^®.  It  is  the  only  pattern  in  the  Fulda 
manuscript.  With  the  inclusion  of  little  squares  it  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  decor  of  the  Stowe  manuscripts,  of  the  Book  of  Dimma  and 
the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan.  In  the  Book  of  Mulling  and  the  Armagh 
Gospels  it  only  appears  as  small  panels  in  the  centre  of  a letter. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  analysis  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  about 
the  colours  used  in  the  decoration  of  our  manuscripts.  Their  complete 
absence  is  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Book  of  Armagh 
and  distinguishes  these  from  other  parts  of  the  book  where  colour  is 

^9  It  is  also  the  most  common  ornament  on  the  Clonmacnoise  slabs — a semi- 
industrial production.  Cf.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  The  Memorial  Slabs  of  Clonmacnois, 
King’s  County  (1909). 
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used.  Fine  pen  drawings  without  colour  are  found  also  in  the  two  Priscians. 
The  colours  of  most  pages  of  the  Book  of  Mulling  are  so  far  decayed  as  to 
be  practically  unrecognisable.  The  British  Museum  manuscript, 
the  Fulda  manuscript  and  the  Book  of  Mac  Durnan  have  in  common  a 
bright  scheme  of  colour  based  on  the  use  of  purple,  green,  yellow  and 
sometimes  orange,  whilst  the  three  first  gospels  of  the  Book  of  Mulling 
and  the  Stowe  manuscripts  are  decorated  in  various  tones  of  pink  and 
purple,  allied  with  yellow  and  neutral  tones — buff  or  grey — which  may 
only  be  faded  colours.  The  opening  pages  of  the  Dimma  St.  John  are  in 
a remarkable  state  of  preservation  and  differ  completely  in  decoration 
from  the  preceding  gospels;  their  colours,  a bright  brick-red,  a light  blue 
and  a yellow,  are  very  close  in  the  tone  and  appearance  of  the  pigments 
to  some  pages  of  the  St.  Gall  Gospels;  the  system  of  overdotting  one 
colour  with  large  spots  of  another  is  also  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
St.  Gall  manuscript.  That  system  is  used  also  elsewhere  in  the  Book 
of  Dimma,  in  the  Book  of  Mulling  (p.  189)  and  in  the  Stowe  St.  John 
(portrait  page). 

The  Irish  decoration  of  the  British  Museum  manuscript. 

The  British  Museum  manuscript,  in  its  original  state,  fitted  perfectly 
in  the  series  of  the  small  Irish  Gospel-Books.  In  size  it  appears  as  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  group.  The  compressed  character  of  its  writing 
fits  with  that  of  the  other  books,  if  its  careful  script,  due  possibly  to  a 
specially  well-trained  scriptorium,  makes  it  stand  apart  from  most  of 
them,  except  perhaps  the  Book  of  Mac  Duman^®®. 

Its  scheme  of  decoration,  or  what  we  can  reconstruct  of  it,  conforms 
also  to  theirs : it  was  probably  quite  consistent  throughout  the  book,  each 
gospel  starting  with  a portrait,  another  decorated  page  and  an  ornamented 
capital.  Whether  the  second  page  was  intended  as  a carpet-page,  as  in 
the  Book  of  Durrow,  or  a page  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists, 
as  in  some  of  the  gospels  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  is  now  impossible  to  decide; 
it  seems  likely  that  in  the  two  surviving  gospels  that  page  had  been  left 
unfinished,  providing  a nearly  blank  space  for  the  English  painter. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  know  what  the  small  capitals  were  intended 
i to  be  in  the  original  scheme.  The  present  ones,  by  their  design  as  well 
as  their  gilding,  belong  to  the  English  decoration.  It  is  hardly  likely 
1 that  an  Irish  initial  has  been  erased  in  each  case,  though  for  a few  of  them 
j it  is  possible;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a small  comma  in  the  same  ink 
, as  the  script,  showing  slightly  on  the  side  of  the  letter:  it  may  be  that 
the  place  of  small  capitals  which  he  never  painted  had  been  thus  indicated 
for  the  Irish  painter  and  that  here  again  the  English  painter  completed 
t an  unfiished  scheme. 

As  far  as  style,  properly  speaking,  is  concerned,  we  are  left,  in  the 
i present  state  of  the  manuscript,  with  three  features  only:  the  figure  of 


^9a  very  similar  script  is  found  also  on  fol.  213  of  the  Book  of  Armagh. 
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the  portrait  page,  the  animal-ornament  of  the  same  page,  and  the  general 
shape  of  the  disfigured  capital  on  folio  50r. 


3 


Fig.  2. — 1.  St.  Gall  Gospels  (No.  51),  crucifixion,  detail. 

2.  Book  of  Mulling,  p.  191,  detail. 

3.  MS.  B.M.Add  40.618,  fol.  21v.,  detail. 
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The  portrait  is  lightly  but  firmly  drawn.  The  colour  scheme  is  both 
simple  and  vivid;  three  shades  of  purple  are  used,  a deep  violet  tone  for 
the  halo  and  the  border  of  the  dress,  a lighter  purple  tone  for  the  back- 
ground of  the  figure  and  a still  paler  shade  of  pinkish-mauve  for  the 
borders  of  the  frame  and  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  The  dress,  hair  and 
edge  of  the  halo  are  bright  yellow  as  well  as  the  six  plain  squares  of 
the  frame.  The  mantle  is  a bright  apple-green.  At  the  very  first  glance 
the  similarity  of  the  whole  page  and  of  the  figure  itself  with  those  of  the 
portrait  pages  of  the  Book  of  Mulling,  specially  with  the  third  one  (p.  193  : 
PI.  XXVII)  is  striking.  It  is  perhaps  more  so  on  photographs  than  in 
reality,  as  the  colours  are  very  different.  The  drawing  of  the  hair  and 
face  has  close  parallels  in  another  of  the  Mulling  portraits  (p.  189;  Fig.  2,  2) 
and  in  the  head  of  Christ  in  the  St.  Gall  crucifixion  (Fig.  2,  1).  It  has 
affinities  also  with  the  portrait  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Lichfield  Gospels,  the 
Stowe  St.  John  (PL  XXVIIIb)  and  the  heads  of  the  portraits  in  the  Book 
of  Cadmug  (PI.  XXVIIIa).  We  have  already  seen  how  closely  the  drapery 
with  its  characteristic  tubular  folds,  fits  in  with  the  mannerisms  of  several 
of  the  small  manuscripts.  But  all  formal  similarities  aside,  the  Mulling 
figures  and  that  of  our  manuscript  have  in  common  a sort  of  jaunty  liveli- 
ness which  gives  them  a place  apart  amongst  these  rather  static  figures. 
In  the  British  Museum  manuscript  this  combines  with  the  flamboyant 
scheme  of  colours  to  make  a truly  arresting  figure. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  animal-ornament  on  both  sides  of 
the  British  Museum  portrait,  the  striking  fact  is  again  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  drawing.  The  animal  panels  are  part  of  the  wide  vertical  borders 
which  we  have  noticed  in  several  of  the  small  books  and  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  St.  Gall  Gospels.  The  nearest  parallel,  in  regard 
to  the  place  of  the  ornament  in  the  page,  is  again  the  Book  of  Mulling 
(PI.  XXVII).  But  the  similarity  is  limited  to  the  setting.  Even  allowing 
for  the  way  in  which  the  decaying  colours  have  blurred  the  outlines  in 
the  Book  of  Mulling,  its  animal  panels  appear  as  rather  poor  efforts 
beside  the  firmly  drawn  and  clearly  combined  animals  of  our  manuscript. 
The  two  different  patterns  (each  repeated  twice)  in  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  are  made  of  different  arrangements  of  compact  little  beasts, 
their  bodies  wound  in  a coil  and  animated  little  heads  ending  their 
extended  neck  (Fig.  1).  Amongst  the  small  books,  only  the  Mac  Durnan 
Gospels  and  perhaps  the  Stowe  Missal  have  animal  interlacing  of  such 
masterly  quality,  though  made  up  of  animals  of  a very  different  type. 
In  appearance,  and  up  to  a point  in  quality  of  drawing,  the  animals  of 
the  British  Museum  manuscript  have  a good  deal  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Lichfield  Gospels  (Fig.  3).  But  their  attitude,  the  coiled  body  with 
bent  neck,  forming  a sort  of  reclining  figure  of  6,  does  not  appear  in 
early  Insular  manuscripts  such  as  the  Book  of  Lindisfarne  or  the  Book 
of  Lichfield.  These  have  a different  type  of  coiled  animal,  more  like  a 
figure  of  3.  The  animal  shaped  like  a 6 occurs  on  stone  work  which 
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Fig.  3. — Detail  from  Lichfield  Gospels. 

belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth, 
such  as  the  Bealin  cross®®  (Fig.  1).  It  is  found  frequently  in  the  Book  of 
Kells  which,  to  all  appearance,  dates  from  about  the  same  time;  in  fact,  a 
panel  of  the  introductory  page  of  St.  Luke  (bottom  left),  though  including 
more  complicated  elements,  has  exactly  the  composition  of  the  top-left 
and  bottom-right  panels  of  our  manuscript.  Though  in  the  absence  of 
the  other  pages  of  the  manuscript,  which  might  have  added  corrective 
elements,  these  comparisons  can  only  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution, 
they  tend  to  indicate  a date  in  the  late  eighth  or  early  ninth  century  for 
our  manuscript. 

This  date  is  in  no  way  contradicted  by  the  shape  of  the  initial  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  This  has  quite  a number  of 
parallels  in  Irish  books,  the  most  useful  for  dating  being  those  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh  and  the  Priscians  (PI.  XXVI  4).  Those  in  the  Book 
of  Mulling  (PI.  XXVI  2)  and  the  Book  of  Dimma  (PI.  XXVI  3)  serve 
only  to  accentuate  the  relationship  of  the  British  Museum  manuscript 
with  the  Book  of  Mulling  on  the  one  hand  and  the  style  of  decoration 
connected  with  the  St.  Gall  Gospels  on  the  other  (the  Dimma  St.  John 
belonging,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  circle).  They  are  of  some  importance 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Mulling  is  concerned:  they  go  to  reinforce  the 
probability  that  its  portraits  really  belong  to  the  main  part  of  the  manu- 
script, and  make  still  more  obvious  the  impossibility  of  accepting  an 
early  date  for  it.  If  the  Book  of  Mulling  (portraits  included)  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  more 
or  less  contemporary  with  the  St.  Gall  Gospels,  our  manuscript  might 
be  a little  later,  and  be,  up  to  a point,  an  imitation  of  it,  but  with  infinitely 


5®  Erected  by  Tuathgall  who  died  in  810  or  811. 
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better  animal  interlacing  of  a type  which  was  coming  into  fashion  towards 
the  end  of  the  century. 

As  for  the  monastery  from  which  it  originated,  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  a definite  identification.  It  has  affinities  with  manuscripts  which 
are  well  located  in  the  centre  and  south-east  of  Ireland  (St.  Mullins, 
Roscrea),  or  which  may  be  connected  with  the  same  regions  (Stowe 
Gospel),  as  well  as  with  stone  crosses  which  are  only  very  little  further 
north  (Bealin);  but  it  does  not  lack  connections  with  the  Book  of  Kells 
and  the  Book  of  Armagh,  as  well  as  with  the  Gospels  of  Mac  Durnan“. 
A general  indication  of  these  connections  is  enough,  without  trying  to  be 
more  precise. 

The  later  history 

Whatever  the  way  and  the  reason,  the  British  Museum  manuscript 
certainly  came  to  be  housed  in  the  library  of  a monastery  of  the  south 
of  England,  where,  probably  in  the  eleventh  century  or  early  twelfth, 
judging  from  the  general  style  and  from  details  like  the  devouring  heads 
in  the  frame,  a not  very  skilled  artist  undertook  to  bring  it  up  to  date 
and  to  wipe  out  most  of  its  freshness  of  inspiration,  to  him  obviously  mere 
shocking  flimsiness.  He  applied  loads  of  gold  to  his  work — so  much  that 
some  stuck  to  the  pages  at  random.  In  the  journey,  the  last  page,  an 
addition  in  any  case,  probably  came  unstuck  and  got  lost.  So  Eduardus 
rewrote  it  and  signed  it;  “Qui  legat  orat  [s’zc]  pro  scriptore  Eadvardo  diace” 

What  happened  later  is  difficult  to  reconstruct.  One  of  the  covers 
and  some  of  the  initial  folios  were  either  torn  from  the  binding  (Quire  III) 
or,  in  the  case  of  Quires  I and  II,  roughly  cut  out.  Some  of  the  illuminated 
pages  of  the  manuscript  were  also  cut  out.  It  may  be  that  the  cutting 
came  first,  as  it  seems  to  affect  specially  decorated  folios.  The  beginning 
of  St.  Matthew  not  being  held  any  longer  by  the  upper  cover  and  the 
preceding  quires  may  simply  have  got  loose  and  been  lost. 

What  was  left  of  the  book  was  then  rebound,  and  fortunately  the 
remains  of  the  old  binding  were  kept. 

The  binding  (Pl.  XXIX) 

The  binding  dates  obviously  from  the  time  when  the  English  altera- 
tions were  made:  it  has  the  chief  features  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
century  bindings  described  by  Mademoiselle  van  Regemorter®^.  It  was 
made  of  two  wooden  boards  linked  by  leather  bands.  The  two  bands  are 
thongs  of  leather  split  on  the  back  and  interwoven  there  with  the  strings 
coming  from  the  quires.  These  thongs  enter  the  thickness  of  the  board 
at  the  edge,  passing  through  rectangular  holes.  They  emerge  on  the  upper 

51  Probably  a late  product  of  the  Scriptorium  of  Kells  or  that  of  Armagh;  see  p.  154 

52  B.  van  Regemorter,  “Evolution  de  la  technique  de  la  reliure  du  Vllle  au  Xlle 
sibcle  principalement  d’apres  les  manuscrits  d’Autun,  d’Auxerre  et  de  Troyes”, 
Scriptorium  II  (1948)  pp.  275  ff.  Id.,  “La  reliure  des  manuscrits  de  Clairmarais  aux 
Xle  et  Xllle  siecles”.  Scriptorium  V (1951)  pp.  99  ff. 
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surface  of  the  cover  at  uneven  distances.  Thence  they  run  for  some  length 
in  a groove,  being  finally  bent  back  into  cuts  made  in  the  cover  and  firmly 
fixed  there  by  small  wooden  wedges.  The  headband  which  is  made  of 
a complicated  pattern  of  blue  and  white  string  is  also  woven  over  split 
thongs  of  leather  which  are  fixed  into  the  board  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bands  but  slantwise.  There  was  obviously  a metal  elasp  which  fastened 
into  a groove  which  is  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  eover,  and  into  a little  hole 
partly  drilled  into  the  cover  further  in  from  the  edge.  Apart  from  the 
continental  parallels,  this  binding  has  much  in  common  with  the  binding 
of  the  twelfth  century  Irish  Missal  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Corpus  Christi 
182),  the  one  striking  difference  being  the  absence  of  the  ends  of  the 
headband  straps  in  the  cover  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript. 
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Fig.  4.  Plan  of  the  gaiherines.  The  figures  in  brackeis  under  the  Roman 
numerals  give  the  number  of  folios  in  each  quire. 

I.  p.  = Irish  portrait.  E.  p.  = English  portrait. 
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MISCELLANEA 


A Castlekieran  Gross-slab. 

y'HE  ancient  church  of  Castlekieran  with  its  group  of  termon  crosses 

is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River  Blackwater,  three  miles  to  the  west 
of  Kells,  Co.  Meath.  The  eighth  century  religious  foundation,  mentioned 
in  the  annals  as  Bealach  Duin  and  sometimes  as  Disert  Chiarain,  was 
established  by  St.  Ciaran  the  Pious  whose  death  is  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters,  A.D.  770.  The  obit  dates  of  some  of  its  ninth  century  Abbots 
are  also  entered.  The  outlines  of  the  foundations  of  the  mediaeval  church 
may  be  traced.  In  the  vicinity  is  St.  Ciaran’s  holy  well,  a place  of  popular 
pilgrimage. 

In  the  cemetery  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  site  is  an  early 
Christian  cross  slab,  hitherto  undescribed.  It  measures  approximately 
four  feet  in  height  by  two  in  width,  and  the  average  thickness  is  about 
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Cross-slab,  Castlekieran,  Co.  Meath 
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three  inches.  The  slab  was  observed  in  1865  by  Du  Noyer  who  made 
a rough  sketch  now  in  the  Society’s  collection.  Since  that  time  the  slab, 
hidden  by  a thick  growth  of  briars  and  bushes,  escaped  detection.  The 
cemetery  is  now  more  neatly  kept,  and  the  monuments  are  more  accessible. 
During  a recent  search  by  the  present  writer  the  slab  was  located.  The 
design  is  at  present  obscured  by  a growth  of  lichen;  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  based  on  a photograph. 

The  cross  is  deeply  incised  in  double  lines  and  displays  cup-shaped 
terminals.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  incised  quadrangle.  There  is  no  inscription. 
The  design  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  displayed  on  a slab  discovered 
a few  years  ago  at  Rossinver,  Co.  Leitrim,  and  described  by  Mr.  P. ' J. 
Hartnett,  M.A. : see  Journal  R.S.A.L,  1954,  p.  180.  Cross  slabs,  differing 
slightly  in  design,  have  been  found  at  early  church  sites  elsewhere;  the 
early  ninth  century  has  been  suggested  as  a likely  date. 

The  Castlekieran  cross  slab  is  at  present  in  an  upright  position,, and 
buried  only  a few  inches  in  the  soil;  it  is  leaning  against  a gravestone, 
and  obviously  does  not  occupy  its  original  position.  Slabs  of  this  type 
are  comparatively  rare  in  Co.  Meath. 

In  the  precincts  of  the  church  are  three  well-known  termon  crosses 
and  the  base  of  a fourth.  There  is  the  base  of  a fifth  cross  in  the  Black- 
water  to  the  east  of  the  church  site. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartnett  for  his  assistance  in  locating  the 
sketch  by  Du  Noyer  in  the  library  of  the  Society. 

PHILIP  O’CONNELL. 


A Razor -fish  Spear  from  Go.  Donegal 

Razor-fish  are  bivalve  molluscans  which  are  found  on  the  muddy  and 
sandy  shores  around  the  Irish  coasts,  and  generally  speaking  they  are 
not  used  for  food,  although  they  are  edible,  as,  of  course,  are  many  other 
bivalves.  Whilst  on  a visit  to  Mountcharles,  County  Donegal,  early  in 
1956  Captain  Manus  O’Boyle  mentioned  to  me  that  razor-fish  had  been 
extensively  fished  for  in  days  gone  by  and  he  showed  me  a “razor-fish 
spear”  (shown  in  the  annexed  figure)  which  was  used  to  take  the  shellfish. 
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When  the  tide  goes  out  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Donegal  Bay  the  razor- 
fish  lie  buried  in  the  sand  and  their  existence  can  be  detected  by  a small 
hole  left  in  the  sand  just,  above  them.  The  spear  is  gently  inserted  verti- 
cally into  this  small  hole  until  the  fish  is  felt.  As  the  spear  head  enters 
the  end  of  the  shell  the  razor-fish  closes  itself  tightly  on  to  the  spear, 
which  is  then  withdrawn  with  the  razor-fish  attached. 

This  method  of  taking  razor-fish  recalls  the  taking  of  pearl  mussels 
as  described  by  Sir  Robert  Redding  in  1688.  He  wrote  : — 

The  manner  of  their  fishing  is  not  extraordinary,  the  poor  people 
in  the  warm  months  before  the  harvest  is  ripe,  whilst  the  rivers  are 
low  and  clear,  go  into  the  water,  some  with  their  toes,  some  with 
wooden  tongs  and  some  by  putting  a sharpened  stick  into  the  opening 
of  the  shell  take  them  uph 

Smith  in  1750  gives  a similar  description  which  is  also  worth  quoting 
verbatim  as  follows  : — 


In  the  River  Lee,  near  this  castle  (Carigrohan)  are  the  fresh- 
water muscle;  they  lye  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  sticking  in 
the  gravel  on  the  small  end  of  the  shell,  the  fisherman  is  naked  when 
he  goes  to  take  them,  having  a small  osier  in  his  hand,  and  in  fair 
sunshine  weather,  other  ways  they  cannot  be  taken,  for  then  only 
they  open  their  shells,  which  they  being  observed,  he  gently  guides 
the  end  of  his  small  stick  between  the  shells,  which  the  fish  feeling 
shuts  them  so  close  that  he  easily  draws  them  up^. 

This  specimen  of  the  razor-fish  spear  has  been  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum,  Dublin. 


ARTHUR  E.  J.  WENT. 


1 In  G.  Boate  and  others  A natural  history  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1726,  pp.  187-8. 

2 Charles  Smith,  The  antient  and  present  state  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork, 
Dublin,  1746,  p.  237. 

An  Object  of  Giant  Deer  Antler 

^HE  object  illustrated  on  page  170  was  found  in  Noonan  townland  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Inchiquin,  Co.  Clare  (1).  Dr.  J.  Raftery  has 
already  mentioned  it  in  a short  article  (2)  and  published  a photograph  of  it. 
Recently  Dr.  F.  C.  Fraser  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  has 
tentatively  identified  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  as  antler  of  the  Irish 
Giant  Deer  {Cervus  megaceros).  Since  it  would  be  the  first  discovery,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  of  an  implement  made  out  of  this  material,  it  seems  to 
deserve  a further  note. 

The  lower  part  of  the  brow  tine  with  part  of  the  burr  attached  was 
used.  It  was  chopped  off  at  both  ends,  the  marks  suggesting  a stone  rather 
than  a metal  tool,  and  a hole  was  pierced  through  its  middle.  The  hole  is 

£2 
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oval  in  cross-section  but,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  its  diameters 
remain  uniform  for  the  whole  length  of  the  perforation,  and  to  this  extent 
it  resembles  a cylindrical  perforation. 

It  was  possible  to  extract  a few  crumbs  of  white  mud  from  the  imple- 
ment in  which  the  following  pollen  grains  were  found : Alnus  3,  Betula  3, 
Pinus  13,  Quercus  2,  Ulmus  4,  Corylus  30,  Salix  2,  Hedera  1,  Rumex  1, 
Plantago  lanceolata  3,  Gramineae  13,  Cerealia  1,  Cyperaceae  2,  Ericaceae  1, 
Filipendula  2,  Typhaceae  2,  fern  spores  4.  The  combination  of  low  Alder 
and  high  Pine  values — a Boreal  feature — with  the  presence  of  cereal  and 
ribwort  plantain  pollen,  is  most  improbable,  and  the  material  must  be 
assumed  to  be  mixed  and  useless  for  dating  purposes.  The  implement 
is  slightly  smoothed  on  the  exterior  as  if  it  had  been  lying  for  a long  time 
on  the  foreshore  of  a lake  with  mud  and  pollen  of  various  ages  being 
washed  in  and  out. 

The  object  is  blunt  at  both  ends,  so  it  may  have  been  either  a hammer 
or  a mace.  Perhaps  the  hammer  is  less  likely  as  the  blow  would  fall  on 
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the  spongy  internal  tissue  of  the  antler  which  is  exposed  at  both  ends. 
In  Ireland  parallels  may  be  found  in  the  perforated  antler  object  from 
Site  D at  Knockadoon  (3)  which  has  a perforation  that  is  oval  at  one  end 
and  circular  on  the  other,  and  in  a blunt  ended  length  of  antler  from  White 
Park  Bay,  which  Knowles’  excavation  report  (4)  strongly  suggests  was  in 
primary  association  with  what  appears  to  be  middle  or  late  bronze  age 
pottery.  In  England  the  perforated  antler  objects  which  Piggott  connects 
with  his  ‘ Dorchester  Culture  ’ (5)  may  be  related.  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Peadar  Swords  for  the  information  that  the  oval  perforation,  which  occurs 
at  least  partly  on  all  three  Irish  implements,  occurs  only  rarely  on  Irish 
shaft-hole  axes,  hammers,  and  related  objects,  of  which  he  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study.  Such  a perforation  was  presumably  intended 
to  prevent  the  head  from  revolving  on  the  shaft,  but  owing  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  piercing  the  harder  material,  stone,  was  perhaps  less  usually 
applied  than  to  the  softer  material,  antler. 

The  Giant  Deer  became  extinct  (6)  long  before  the  neolithic  or  bronze 
ages  to  which  our  object  may  be  assigned,  and  one  must  suppose  it  was 
made  after  the  accidental  discovery  of  Giant  Deer  remains  in  marl  deposits. 
Mesolithic  perforated  antler  tools  were  usually  axes,  mattocks,  or  sleeves, 
and  according  to  text-book  illustrations  usually  had  circular  perforations. 
Despite  the  possibility  that  the  object  was  made  out  of  the  antler  of  an 
extinct  deer,  one  need  not  assume  that  it  belongs  to  a very  early  period. 

G.  D.  LIVERSAGE. 
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Excavations  at  Jarlshof,  Shetland.  J.  R.  C.  Hamilton.  Edinburgh:  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1956.  63s. 

This  handsome  volume  is  to  be  specially  welcomed  as  the  first  of  a series  of 
archaeological  reports  to  be  published  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Works.  A high 
standard  has  been  reached,  and  all  archaeologists  will  look  forward  to  the  further 
volumes  promised  by  the  Ministry. 

The  site  was  first  explored  in  1897  when  evidence  for  Iron  Age  settlement  was 
secured.  The  work  was  resumed  in  the  1930’s  when  Dr.  Curie,  Professor  Childe  and 
Miss  Laidler  revealed  Late  Bronze  Age  and  still  earlier  structures  below  the  Iron 
Age  layers,  and  Viking  and  Mediaeval  material  above  them.  Dr.  Richardson  and  the 
author  himself  extended  the  excavations  still  further.  Five  successive  villages  have 
been  revealed,  and  the  numerous  finds  illustrate  the  life  of  the  villagers  very  clearly. 
The  late  Bronze  Age  village  was  of  oval  dwellings,  with  wall  chambers  round  a 
central  hearth  space.  Pottery  and  Bronze  moulds  show  Irish  parallels.  The  first  Iron 
Age  village  (6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.)  had  large  circular  stone-built  huts  with  radial 
partitions  and  souterrains.  In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  a broch  and  an 
oval  courtyard  were  built,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  large  beehive  dwellings  or 
‘wheelhouses’  with  byres  and  store-pits  dug  in  the  surrounding  sand.  The  Viking 
village  was  founded  early  in  the  ninth  century,  and  survived  till  the  thirteenth.  The 
modern  crofts  of  Shetland  are  directly  descended  from  these  Norse  farmsteads.  A 
gilt  bronze  harness  mount  was  almost  certainly  loot  from  Ireland,  traded  on  its  way 
back  to  the  Scandinavian  mainland. 

Corresponding  occupation-sites  must  exist  in  Ireland.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may 
one  day  be  discovered,  excavated  and  published,  and  that  the  standard  of  work  may 
be  as  high  as  the  standard  set  by  the  many  workers  who  have  brought  this  important 
Jarlshof  site  to  light. 

G.  F.  M. 

Sancti  Columbani  Opera.  Edited  by  G.  S.  M.  Walker.  Scriptores  Latini  Hibemiae, 
VoL.  11.  Dublin  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies.  1957.  42s. 

As  one  of  the  general  editors  of  the  series  Scriptores  Latini  Hiberniae,  I should 
like  to  offer  a very  special  word  of  welcome  to  Dr.  Walker  for  his  fine  edition  and 
translation  of  St.  Columban’s  Latin  works.  Only  those  who  have  sought  in  vain  for 
critical  and  easily  accessible  texts  of  the  great  names  in  early  Irish  Christian  literature 
will  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  service  which  Dr.  Walker  has  rendered  to 
students  of  early  Irish  history  as  well  as  to  specialists  in  the  study  of  Hiberno-Latin 
literature.  Gundlach  had  edited  the  saint’s  letters  in  a miscellaneous  volume  of  the 
Moniimenta  Germaniae  Historica  (1892).  Seebass  had  edited  the  Rule  and  Penitential 
of  St.  Columban,  with  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte 
(1894-7).  Diimmler  had  edited  the  famous  boating  song  in  the  Neues  Archiv  fiir 
dltere  deutsche  Geschichtskunde  (1881).  Bruno  Krusch  had  edited  the  Vita  S. 
Columbani  of  Jonas  for  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Merovingicarum  (1905).  For  other 
texts  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old  seventeenth-century  editions 
of  Goldast,  Messingham  or  Fleming,  which  Migne  had  reprinted  in  vol.  80  of  the 
Patrologia  Latina  (1850).  And  there  were  almost  innumerable  minor  essays  and 
studies  concerning  the  saint’s  life,  teaching,  influence  and  literary  style,  which  fill  ten 
pages  of  Dr.  Walker’s  bibliography. 

With  this  new  volume,  admirably  printed  and  easily  accessible,  we  have  a 
modern  critical  edition  of  the  saint’s  letters,  sermons,  rule,  penitential  and  poems, 
including  several  items  of  admittedly  doubtful  authenticity;  and  on  the  opposite  page 
to  each  page  of  the  Latin  text  is  an  excellent,  lucid  English  translation.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Walker  has  given  us,  in  more  than  60  pages  of  his  Introduction,  a most  readable, 
and.  at  times,  most  moving  account  of  the  saint’s  apostolic  career,  with  a separate 
critical  assessment  of  each  group  of  writings  attributed  to  the  saint.  Here  and  there. 
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particularly  in  the  discussion  concerning  some  of  the  sermons  and  poems,  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  editor  has  been  unduly  eager  to  claim  almost  everything  that 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  great  name  of  Columbanus  as  authentic  work  of  the 
saint.  But  these  are  problems  in  which  individual  judgments  must  always  be 
permitted;  and  it  is  at  least  a real  comfort  to  know  that  his  edition  of  Sancti 
Columbani  Opera  includes  every  text  that  has  ever  been  attributed  to  St.  Columban. 
Dr.  Walker  has  relegated  seven  minor  texts  to  an  Appendix  of  spurious  or  doubtful 
works. , But  even  these  texts  are  printed  from  a critical  study  of  the  manuscript 
tradition,  and  are  accompanied  by  a full  English  translation. 

Dr.  L.  Bieler,  of  University  College,  Dublin,  is  responsible  for  a detailed  account 
of  all  the  surviving  manuscripts  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction;  and  for  a full  Index 
Verborum  et  Locutionum,  Index  Grammaticus  and  Biblical  Index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Dr.  Bieler  was  trained  in  the  University  of  Vienna;  Dr.  Walker  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  awarded  his  doctorate  in  1953.  Is  it  not 
curious  to  note  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  writings  of  our  Irish  saints  abroad? 
Have  we,  perhaps,  a lesson  here,  that  might  be  learned  with  profit  by  our  Irish 
scholars  at  home? 

A.  G. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Dunnamaggan.  By  Richard 
Lahert.  The  Kerryman.  1956. 

This  book,  deceptively  slim,  fulfils  the  promise  implicit  in  its  title.  In  its  186 
pages  the  author  describes  a single  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  a large  parish 
comprising  Dunnamaggan  itself  and  the  other  civil  parishes  of  Ballaghtobin,  Kilree, 
Kilmoganny  and  part  of  Kells.  He  gathers  every  relevant  piece  of  its  history  (quoting 
in  full  from  many  ancient  records)  and  supplements  that  history  with  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  each  relic  of  antiquity:  high  cross.  Round  Tower,  church,  abbey 
or  castle  in  the  area.  The  small  pictures — from  the  author’s  own  pen — are  attractive 
and  tell  more  than  can  many  photographs.  Notices  of  the  ancient  landed  families, 
of  folklore  and  place-names,  fill  out  the  picture. 

Over  a third  of  the  pages  are,  rightly,  devoted  to  the  major  antiquity  in  the 
area — the  great  ruined  priory  at  Kells,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Augustinian  houses 
in  Ireland,  rivalled  only  by  that  at  Athassel  in  Tipperary. 

All  this  is  done  with  skill,  objectivity  and  accuracy.  There  is  one  small  error, 
however.  The  Cock-on  (or  in)-Pot  among  the  Emblems  of  the  Passion  on  the  Howling 
tomb  at  Kilree  (pp.  29  and  39)  is  not  the  cock  associated  with  St.  Peter  in  the 
biblical  narrative,  but  that  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  connected  with  ludas 
Iscariot.  It  appears  on  quite  a number  of  eighteenth  century  tombstones  also.  St. 
Peter’s  cock  is  normally  portrayed  on  such  memorials  standing  upon  the  pillar  of 
scourging. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a parish  history  which 
should  serve  as  a model  and  inspire  others  to  emulate  Mr.  Lahert,  to  whom  the  work 
has  obviously  been  a labour  of  love. 

H.  G.  L. 

seATlCAS  on  OILGAII  CIAH.  ComAs  O CRioiiicAin  Ajus  Itobin  plowen.  (Coihlucc 

Oi’OGACAis  TiA  liGmoAtin  : 12s.  6x>.). 

Ca  An  ceAT)!.'!  cmrhneACAn  ar  bnetc  ComAis  tli  CmoiiiCAin  "oa  conionA'o  i mbliAUA  ; 
TA  SCAmpA  poise  AR  -oiol  IRA  onoiR,  A511S  cospAR  ICACC  OS  ClOTin  A iiAijo  1 nTIijn  Caoir 
ROItil  "OeiReAT)  RA  bllARA.  1S  CRACRll  R1AR  SIR  ICAbAR  RUA  SCCAIcA  ORA  beolA  peiR 
beic  AR  pAil  AgAiRR.  Uei'o  pAitce  Roiiii  crr  s!os  eile  ar  nniiRciR  ar  UIascaoiti  IhoiR, 
50  bAiRice  RRAiR  ACA  se  lo  pAil  1 RgAeilge  jlAiR  bRioiiiAiR  CoRiAis  til  Grioircair. 

Sa  leAbAR  AcA  1 5ceisc,  “ Soarcas  or  OiteAR  Ciar  ”,  eA  leAcceAT)  geARRsceAl  a 
tugARR  leAR5AS  -OVIIRR  AR  SAOl  AgtIS  AR  eACCRAl'  RA  R-OAOIRe  SA  CeAX)  bCAt  TDCR  19r 

■(101S p6lRAR  RA  CaIrR  AgUS  AR  SAOCAR  A bAIR  teiS,  pOIRAR  RA  pARRAISC  A5RS  AR  COR- 

cRiRc  A bAIR  lets.  Ar  ar  bpARRAigo  r!  bAiiiAin  50  RAib  eisc  ■da  ctiile  sorc  le  pAit,  ac 
RoiRce,  eARACA  A5RS  bRRc  pA  ci'r. 

IS  leOR  AIRRIRGACA  RA  SCCAIcA  CtIR  AR  T-AbAR  A CRR  IR  Itll “ All  TJRO-SaOI  ”, 

“ Seil5  RA  R^RIRGRD  ”,  “ HA  'PlASAlto  ”,  “ C05A  "OeARS  RA  ttlRCA  111  ARA  ” A5RS  RIAR 
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sin  •oe.  Ca  5neAnn  le  pAil  i 5cnix)  ■oe  nA  sceAlcA,  50  hAmice  in  “ eAccuA  An  "Oa  ljullAn” 
A5VIS  “ eACCKA  An  CaPAIII  ” AC  CRIT)  IS  CRIX)  CUR  SIOS  AR  ARAS  A5tlS  AR  ARRO  RltllRCIR  An 
oileAin  ACA  Ann,  mAille  leis  ra  saBarra  a n-oeACAig  siax)  cRiotti  6 Am  50  ViAm. 

Ca  Roinnc  -OAR  Ann — bReis  A5US  cnig  ce&x>  line  pili'occA  ; A5ns  Roinnc  scar- 
pAiTiReACA  pReisin  1 Bpiliocc  A511S  1 bpRos. 

b’e  Robin  pioweR  (IjIaicir  ”)  on  mnsAeni  1 bonxiAin  a BaiIis  poRtnou  ra  sccaIca 
AC  P«A1R  se  bAS  sul  AR  CIRIS  teiS  lAT)  A pOllSIlJ.  tlC  AR  obAIR  SIR  AR  AR  OIIaRI  SCARIAS 
O ‘OtnbleARSA  a cuir  16  sccaIca  eile  leo — sccaIca  a BaiIis  s6  pein  6 ComAs.  Ira 
CeARRCA  sin,  SCRi'ob  se  ROCAI  AgtlS  rA5ARCA  AR  RA  SCeAlCA  a CRIReARR  50  mOR  le 
CaBaCC  AR  leAbAIR.  Is  mOR  AR  CReiTHtilRt:  ACA  A5  •onl  -DOlb  beiRC. 

RIA  ca  locc  le  pAll  AR  AR  leAbAR  is  e AR  I1CRIU  ACA  AR  CRIO  Oe  RA  pOClA.  CR15CeAR 
50  leiRionn  An  licRin  leicleACAS  nA  bpRAnneARRA,  ac  cen  5A  aca  le  “ ceun  ”,  “ btimc  ”, 
“ CeARA  ”,  “ CRU1  ” ecc.  ? 

Is  luAciiiAR  AR  bAiliiicAR  seo — cloc  liioR  AR  leAcc  toRiAis  Ui  Criotrcair.  T1i  belt) 
A leiceio  ARl's  ARR,  niAR  pe  RIAR  AOeiR  AR  C-eA5ARc6lR  : “ Ca  AR  'blOS5AOO  rriOR  1 

oceARRCA  RA  R-oileAR  eile  SA  cl'mpAl  . . . polAin  6 OAOine,  eAnlAice  ra  pARAise  asrs 
coim'm'  A5  AicReAb  ins  ra  cicib,  A5RS  gloR  ra  cAoioe  A5«s  ra  gAoice  A5  eAgcAom 
A5US  A5  peAORIOl  OA  RORUim  ”. 

t).  triAc  5.  -p. 


Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  1636-1703.  Vol.  II.  County  of  Mayo.  Prepared 
for  publication  by  Robert  C.  Simington.  Dublin;  Irish  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion. 1956.  £3  3s. 

The  twenty  volumes  of  the  Quit  Rent  Office  series  of  the  Books  of  Survey  and 
Distribution  (now  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland)  form  the  fullest  single 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  owners  in  seventeenth-century  Ireland. 
The  publication  of  the  whole  series  will  give  access  to  a vast  store  of  information 
on  families,  place-names,  the  appearance  of  the  countryside  and  the  revolution  in 
land-ownership  that  took  place  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  I and  Charles  II. 

This  volume  is  well  produced,  and  formidably  priced;  Dr.  Simington’s  editing  is, 
as  always,  exact  and  thorough.  The  history  and  documentation  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  land  revolution  are  extremely  complicated;  but  Dr.  Simington  has  described 
them  with  learning  and  skill  in  his  general  introduction,  which  is  a repetition  of  the 
introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  that  for  County  Roscommon.  This  is 
fodlowed  by  an  account  of  the  Mayo  book,  which  will  be  invaluable  for  local 
historians.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  county  and  the  way  in  which  the 
land  records  can  be  used  for  local  history  are  fully  explained  with  a number  of 
references  to  additional  sources  of  information. 

The  text  of  the  document  sets  out  for  each  townland  of  the  county  its  name, 
area  (both  in  Irish  acres  and  in  older  units  of  measurement),  its  quality  and  its 
owners.  The  left  hand  columns  give  the  owners  in  1641;  the  right-hand  columns  give 
the  owners  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and,  in  some  cases,  those  who  came  into 
possession  after  the  Wiliiamite  war.  Nearly  every  page  shows  evidence  of  the 
revolution  that  changed  Mayo  from  a county  almost  entirely  owned  by  Catholics  to 
one  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  owned  by  Protestants— Gores, 
Binghams  and  others.  Even  so,  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  Catholics  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  higher  in  Mayo  than  in  most  counties.  Only  one 
barony — Tyrawley — had  been  wholly  reserved  for  the  Cromwellians;  elsewhere  the 
Irish,  both  those  of  Connacht  and  those  transplanted,  got  a good  share  of  the  land. 
The  reshuffle  that  took  place  at  the  Restoration  gave  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
county  to  some  of  the  former  owners  and  to  a few  of  the  transplanters.  Dr.  Simington 
draws  attention  to  one  of  the  latter,  O’Neill  of  the  Fews. 

The  basis  of  the  book  was  the  Strafford  Survey  of  1636.  This,  unlike  the  later 
Down  Survey,  covered  the  whole  area,  including  land  owned  by  Protestants.  ’Ilie 
Strafford  maps  were  burned  in  1711,  but  Petty  used  them  for  his  Hiberniae  Delineatio. 
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Reproductions  of  his  map  of  County  Mayo  and  of  the  Down  Survey  map  of 
Tyrawley  are  to  be  found  in  a folder  at  the  back  of  the  book.  They  are  of  great 
interest,  both  geographically  and  historically. 

Apart  from  H.  T.  Knox’s  book,  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  is  no  county  history  of  Mayo.  Geography  and  history 
combined  to  give  a very  individual  character  to  the  social  structure  of  the  county  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  need  for  a continuation  of  Knox’s 
history,  and  this  volume  will  be  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  writing  of  such  a book. 

J.  G.  S. 

David  Allens:  The  History  of  a Family  Firm.  1857-1957.  By  W.  E.  D.  Allen. 

Pp.  xiii  + 332.  John  Murray,  1957.  Privately  Printed. 

W.  E.  D.  Allen’s  history  of  the  firm  of  David  Allen  & Sons,  Ltd.,  is  compiled 
principally  from  earlier  records  of  the  Company  and  from  various  family  papers. 
The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  the  Allen  family  of  Randalstown  and  the  Ulster 
Plantation.  Trade  and  social  conditions  during  the  17th  and  18th  century  in  County 
Antrim  are  fully  described . This  section  of  the  book  is  all  too  short,  as  details  of 
business  transactions  of  that  period  are  not  readily  available.  Later  chapters  of  the 
book  deal  with  the  foundation  of  the  firm  by  David  Allen  in  Belfast  in  1857  and  its 
subsequent  expansion.  The  various  conflicting  characters  of  the  founder’s  sons  are 
dealt  with  impartially  and  sympathetically.  The  first  twenty  years  of  this  century 
were  a particularly  trying  time  in  the  firm’s  history.  At  times  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  various  members  of  the  family  with  similar  Christian  names;  the  inclusion 
of  a family  tree  would  be  an  advantage.  Mr.  Allen  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
history,  which  is  documented  in  an  excellent  manner.  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many 
foot-notes,  a number  of  which  could  be  omitted  without  being  missed. 

B.  J.  C. 

Journal  of  the  Co.  Kildare  Arcil€Ological  Society.  Vol.  XIII,  No.  6. 

The  opening  article  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal  is  the  first  part  of  an  account  of 
the  Eustace  Family  and  their  lands  in  Co.  Kildare,  by  Major-General  Sir  Eustace  F. 
Tickell,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.C.,  a descendant  of  the  main  Castlemartin  and  Harristown 
line.  A.  K.  Longfield,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Leask)  continues  her  interesting 
article  on  Linen  and  Cotton  Printing  at  Leixlip  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  with  an 
account  of  Nathaniel  Cunningham  and  Thomas  Harpur,  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
the  factory  successfully  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  “Some  Recent 
Finds  from  Leinster’’,  by  Breanddn  6 Ri'orddin,  deal  with : “Dug-out  Canoe  in 
Derrygreenagh  Bog,  Co.  Offaly’’,  “Flint  Axehead  from  Coolbeg,  Co.  Wicklow”, 
“Encrusted  Urn  and  Cremation  from  Ballyconnell,  Co.  Wicklow”,  “Bronze  Dagger 
from  Ballykilduff.  Co.  Cavan”,  and  “Mound  containing  Pottery  Vessels  at  Liscolman, 
Co.  Wicklow”.  The  Report  of  the  Council  shows  that  the  Society  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 


St.  Patrick’s  Well,  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary.  By  P.  O’Connell,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Is.  6d. 

Dr.  P.  O’Connell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  interesting  account  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Well.  Dividing  the  history  of  the  Well  and  its  precincts  into  four  periods, 
viz.,  the  Celtic  pre-Christian,  the  early  Christian,  the  mediaeval  or  Cistercian,  and 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  the  author  recounts  how  our 
National  Apostle  visited  the  Well  and,  as  was  his  custom,  transformed  what  was 
until  then  a centre  of  pagan  rites  into  a place  of  Christian  worship.  Thence  the  Shrine 
became  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  those  seeking  spiritual  help  and  the  alleviation  of 
bodily  ailments.  After  a description  of  the  Well  we  are  told  of  the  traditional  way  of 
performing  the  “stations”.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church 
and  of  White’s  Altar  Tomb,  also  of  the  other  inscribed  slabs  to  be  found  there. 
Three  hymns,  the  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick,  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  Holy  Wells  of  Ireland 
conclude  the  work.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  excellently  produced  by  the 
Nationalist  Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clonmel.  In  recent  years  an  energetic  local 
Committee,  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Society,  has  done  splendid  work  in  repairs  and 
renovations  and  in  making  the  approaches  to  the  Well  more  accessible. 
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Clonmel  Historical  and  Arcileological  Society.  Vol.  1,  No.  4.  ' 

In  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  Rev.  Colmcille  Conway,  O.C.R.,  gives  three  pirts 
of  his  history  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Inislounaght.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fraser  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Marguerite  Power,  Countess  of  Blessington,  whom_  Lord 
Byron  called  “the  most  gorgeous  Countess  of  Blessington”.  An  informative  article  on 
St.  Farannan  and  the  Church  of  Donoughmore  is  furnished  by  P.  O’Connell,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  who  also  has  an  article  on  County  Tipperary  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Among  the  other  interesting  articles  are:  “The  Abbey  of  Athassel”,  and  “Tenant- 
Farmers  Fight  against  Rack-Renting  Landlord”.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  good  work  it  is  doing  for  history  and  archaeology. 

Reporiorium  Novum.  Dublin  Diocesan  Historical  Record.  Volume  I,  No.  2. 

1956.  Dublin:  C.  J.  Fallon,  Limited,  43  Parkgate  Street.  20s. 

This  issue  of  the  Record  opens  with  a description  of  the  High  Crosses  of  Castle- 
dermot  by  Rev.  William  Hawkes,  C.C.  Very  Rev.  Myles  V.  Ronan,  P.P.,  continuing 
the  History  of  the  Diocese-Deanery  of  Taney,  deals  with  Kilternan,  Glencullen,  and 
Tallaght.  An  account  of  Archbishop  John  Cumin  is  given  by  Rev.  Aubrey  Gwjmn, 
S.J.  The  Psalter  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin  (Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  G.  185),  which, 
besides  a Psalter,  has  a Calendar,  Absolution,  Added  Prayers,  and  Memoranda  of 
Priory  Accounts,  is  described  by  Geoffrey  Hand,  M.A.  Rev.  John  Kingston,  C.C.,  in 
“Catholic  Families  of  the  Pale”,  gives  accounts  of  the  Nottinghams  of  Ballyowen, 
the  Segraves  of  Cabra,  the  Bathes  of  Drumcondra,  the  Plunketts  of  Dunsoghly,  the 
Barnewalls  of  Turvey,  the  Holly  woods  of  Artane,  and  the  Family  of  Lawless.  Patrick 
P.  McBride,  M.A.,  Dr.  en  L.,  continues  “Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Mateo  de 
Oviedo,  Archbishop  of  Dublin”.  An  account  of  Two  documents  in  the  Liber 
Decanatus  1,  in  the  Dublin  Diocesan  Archives  is  given  by  Very  Rev.  William 
O’Riordan,  P.P.  Fr.  O’Riordan  also,  from  records  in  the  Dublin  Diocesan  Archives, 
constructs  almost  complete  succession  lists  of  parish  priests,  for  every  parish  in  the 
Diocese,  from  1771  down  to  the  end  of  1851.  The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Curran, 
P.P.,  continues  “Archbishop  Carpenter’s  Epistolae,  1770-1780”,  and  also  lists  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Carpenter  with  Bishop  Sweetman  of 
Ferns.  The  Re-establishment  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  by  Dr.  Michael  Blake,  is 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Curran,  P.P. 
Much  information  about  the  Penal  Laws  is  provided  by  Rev.  John  Meagher,  C.C.,  in 
“Of  the  Genus  called  ‘Discoverer’  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  M.A.,  in  “The  Catholic 
Clergy  and  the  Great  Famine”,  shows  that  the  priests  throughout  the  famine  years 
shared  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  people.  Informative  Notes  and  Queries 
conclude  this  issue  of  the  Record. 

Ulster  Folklife.  Volume  2.  1956.  Published  by  the  Committee  on  Ulster 

Folklife  and  Traditions. 

In  the  opening  article  of  Volume  2,  “Patterns  of  Word  Distribution”,  G.  B. 
Adams  shows  what  can  be  learned  from  an  investigation  of  dialects  and  suggests 
certain  concepts  of  distribution  which  may  be  found  valid  for  other  branches  of 
folklife.  The  history  of  the  ditches  and  hedgerows  that  give  such  character  to  Irish 
Landscape  to-day  is  traced  by  Professor  E.  Estyn  Evans,  M.A.,  in  “Fields,  Fences, 
and  Gates”.  Interesting  studies  on  houses  are  given  by  Caoimhin  O Danachair,  M.A., 
in  “Three  House  Types”,  and  by  Desmond  McCourt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  in  “The  Outshot 
House-type  and  Its  Distribution  in  County  Londonderry”.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson,  M.A., 
gives  the  historical  background  to  the  traditional  observance  of  Blayeberxy  Sunday 
in  Co.  Armagh.  In  “Childhood  Suggestions  for  Folk  Culture  Study”,  George  B. 
Thompson,  M.Sc.,  urges  that  one  must  not  neglect  the  folk  culture  of  the  present  and 
immediate  past  in  favour  of  more  ancient  traditions.  Ronald  H.  Buchanan,  B.A., 
shows  in  “The  Folklore  of  an  Irish  Townland”,  that  to  assume  that  rural  life  and 
culture  to-day  are  being  completely  altered  and  recreated  in  the  urban  image  is  to 
underestimate  the  innate  conservatism  of  rural  life.  A glimpse  of  the  wealth  of 
material  that  can  be  collected  by  one  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a small 
region  is  given  by  Gerard  B.  Newe  in  “From  a Glens  of  Antrim  Notebook”.  Notes 
in  this  issue  deal  with : “A  Buried  Horse-Skull”  by  Ronald  H.  Buchanan,  “A  Booley 
Place-Name  in  County  Tyrone”  by  Breandan  MacAodha,  and  “Crickets”  by  Arthur 
J.  Pollock. 
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Archivium  Hibernicum.  Irish  Historical  Records  XIX.  Catholic  Record  Society 
OF  Ireland,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth.  1956. 

In  this  issue  of  Archivium,  Rev.  Brendan  Jennings,  O.F.M.,  publishes  Sections 
II  and  III  of  the  volume  of  the  archives  of  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome.  Section  II  is 
made  up  of  letters  and  documents  sent  to  Propaganda  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
between  August,  1672,  and  April,  1676,  and  Section  III  is  the  report  of  the  general 
session  of  the  Cardinals  of  Propaganda  Fide  on  20  April,  1676.  References  to  Ireland 
(1354-1624)  from  a rich  and  untapped  source,  the  general  archives  of  the  Augustinian 
Order  in  Rome,  which  add  something  substantial  to  the  limited  sources  for  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history  and  which,  in  some  cases,  illuminate  dark  or  obscure  phases 
of  Irish  history,  are  furnished  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Martin,  O.S.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  de  Meijer, 
O.S.A.  Rev.  Romuald  Dodd,  O.P.,  lists  twenty-one  items  of  Irish  interest  from 
Vatican  Archives:  Instrumenta  Miscellanea.  In  the  Appendix,  Rev.  John  Brady 
continues  “Catholics  and  Catholicism  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Press”. 

Irish  Historical  Studies.  Vol.  X,  No.  37.  March,  1956.  Dublin:  Hodges  Figgis 
& Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  A.  Watt,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  in  “Negotiations  between  Edward  II  and  John  XXII 
concerning  Ireland”,  discusses  the  reasons  why  Edward  II  hastened  to  secure  papal 
help  within  the  first  years  of  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII  and  the  reasons  for  the 
Pope’s  concern  to  keep  English  friendship.  “The  Irish  adventurers  and  the  English 
civil  war”,  by  J.  R.  MacCormack,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  shows  how  the  funds  and  forces  of 
the  Irish  adventurers  destined  for  an  Irish  campaign  were  employed  in  England 
against  the  king.  The  object  of  Professor  T.  Desmond  Williams’  article,  “Negotiations 
leading  to  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement  of  31  March,  1939”  is  to  study  the  course  of 
Anglo-Polish  relations  in  the  period  immediately  leading  up  to  March  31,  when  the 
premier  announced  in  the  house  of  commons  the  decision  of  his  government  to 
guarantee  Poland  against  direct,  or  indirect,  aggression.  “Research  on  Irish  history 
in  Irish  universities,  1955-6”,  reviews  and  short  notices  conclude  this  issue  of  the 
Journal. 


PROCEEDINGS 


JANUARY  TO  JUNE.  1957 

Meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  as  follows:  — 

1.  — January  29,  1957 — Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Society’s 
House  at  8 p.m.  Chairman : Dr.  H.  G.  Leask,  Past  President. 

No  other  nominations  having  been  received  the  Chairman  declared 
the  following  elected  to  their  respective  offices:  — 

President — G.  F.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D. 

Vice-President  for  Connacht — Patrick  Tohall. 

Vice-President  for  Leinster — Dr.  R.  de  Valera. 

Vice-President  for  Munster — Professor  M.  J.  O’Kelly. 

Vice-President  for  Ulster — Lady  Dorothy  Lowry-Corry. 

Hon.  General  Secretary — A.  T.  Lucas. 

Hon.  Treasurers — J.  Maher  and  B.  J.  Cantwell. 

Members  of  Council — Professor  James  C.  Brindley,  Dermot  O’Clery, 
Caoimhm  O Danachair,  Conn  R.  O Cleirigh. 

Dr.  A.  Farrington  and  Dr.  William  O’Sullivan  were  appointed  Hon. 
Auditors  for  1957. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  1956  was  read  and  adopted. 

One  Member  was  elected. 

Rev.  Professor  Aubrey  Gwynn,  S.J.,  lectured  on  “ The  Premonstra- 
tentian  or  White  Canons  in  Ireland  ”. 

2.  — March  12,  1957 — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman:  District  Justice  Liam  Price,  Past  President. 

Sean  O Siiilleabhain  lectured  on  “ Wake  Games  in  Ireland  ”. 

3.  — April  30,  1957 — Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at 
8 p.m.  Chairman : G.  F.  Mitchell,  President. 

A resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late 
Professor  Sean  P.  O Riordain,  Past  President  of  the  Society,  was  passed. 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  for  1956  was  read  and  adopted. 

Eight  Members  were  elected. 

A paper  entitled  “ The  Book  of  Rights  ” was  read  by  Professor  Myles 
Dillon. 

4.  — June  4,  1957 — Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Society’s  House  at  8 p.m. 
Chairman:  G.  F.  Mitchell,  President. 

A series  of  six  films  of  Irish  Folk  Life  interest  were  shown  with  a 
commentary  by  A.  T.  Lucas. 

The  Spring  Excursion  was  held  on  April  27,  when  the  party  number- 
ing 76  visited  Baltinglass  Abbey,  Broadleas  stone  circle  and  Kilteel  church. 


List  of  Societies,  etc.,  from  whom  publications  are  received. 


Aarboger  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic,  Denmark. 
Aarhus:  Jysk  Arkaeologisk  Selskab. 

Academic  de  Dijon. 

Academic  de  la  Republique  Populaire  Roumaine. 

Academic  Royale  d’Archeologie  de  Belgique. 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Archaeologica  Belgica. 

Archaeological  Institute,  Slovak  Academy  of  Science,  Nitra. 
Barcelona:  Cuadernos  de  Arquitectura. 

Barcelona:  Museo  Arqueologico. 

Bergen : Universitetsbiblioteket. 

Berlin:  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Bern : Stadt-und  Hochschulbibliothek. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society,  India. 

Bollandistes,  Soci6te  des. 

Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archaeological  Society. 

British  School  at  Rome. 

Bruxelles:  Societe  Royale  d’Archdologie. 

Buenos  Aires:  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y Letras. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society. 

Cymmrodorion,  Honourable  Society  of 
Deutsches  Archaeologisches  Institut. 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

Finska  Fornminnesfoereningen. 

Folklore  of  Ireland  Society. 

Friends  Historical  Society. 

Galway  Archaeological  Society, 
i Geneve:  Musee  d’Art  et  d’Histoire. 

Gent:  Seminarie  voor  Archaeologie. 

Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. 

Hamburg:  Archaeologia  Geographica. 

Henry  Bradshaw  Society. 

Institut  Archeologique  Liegeois. 

Institut  National  d’Archeologie,  Prague. 

I Instituto  di  Studi  Liguri,  Bordighera. 

I Irish  Book  Lover. 

I Irish  Historical  Studies. 

Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

I Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

1 Kildare  Archaeological  Society. 

J Ljubljana:  Slovenska  Akademija  Znanosti  in  Umetnosti. 

J Louth  Archaeological  Society. 

1 Madrid:  Comisaria  General  de  Excavaciones  Arqueologicas. 

I Montgomeryshire  Collections. 

( Musee  Archeologique  de  Poznan. 

1 Museo  de  Pontevedra,  Spain. 

< National  Museum  of  Canada. 

^ Netherlands,  State  Service  for  Archaeological  Investigations. 

I Norsk  Folkemuseum. 

1 Numismatic  Society,  London. 

\ Oslo:  Universitetets  Oldsaksamling. 
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Paris:  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres. 

Paris:  Soci^td  d’Anthropologie. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Prehistoric  Society. 

Rhineland,  Verein  von  Altertumsfreunden. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Royal  Historical  Society. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Schweizerisches  Landesmuseum. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Sociedade  Martins  Sarmento,  Guimaraes,  Portugal. 

Societas  Scientiarum  Lodziensis. 

Societas  Scientiarum  Varsaviensis. 

Society  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France. 

Societe  Prehistorique  Fran^aise. 

Soci^te  Prehistorique  Polonaise. 

Societe  Royale  des  Lettres  de  Lund. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. 

South  African  Archaeological  Society. 

Stockholm:  Kungl.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antikvitets  Akademien. 
Stockholm:  Royal  Library. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Tarragona:  Real  Sociedad  Arqueoldgica. 

Thoresby  Society. 

Trondhjem:  Det  Kongelige  Norske  Videnskabers  Selskab. 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

Uppsala:  Kungl.  Universitetets  Biblrotek. 

Viking  Society. 

Warszawa:  Panstwowe  Muzeum  Archeologiczne. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 
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